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Check the buildings 


House 


you will roof this Spring— += 


If you want to be absolutely sure of getting the best roofs for your Stable 
money, read carefully the descriptions of the “Big Four’’ Everlastic Chicken Houses 
Roofings given below and pick out for each a the type of roof 2. 
it requires. Figure on Multi-Shingles, Tylike Shingles or Slate- Saale 
Surfaced Roofing in rolls for the house and the better buildings, and a 

the popular Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing for sheds, stables, silos, etc. 


Everlastic Roofings positively can’t be beat for value. They are made by The 
Barrett Company with a record of €0 years of successful roofing experience. They 
are water-proof, weather-preof, and resist sun, rain, wind and fire. 


Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’’ Roofing—A recognized 
standard among so-called “‘rubber’’ roofings. 
Famous for its durability. Made of the best 


‘water-proofing materials. it insures dry, com- 


fortable buildings under all weather conditions. 
Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing—A high- 
grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine crushed 
slate in red or green. Never heeds painting. 
Colors are permanent. Handsome enough for 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles—Made of high- 
grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and surfaced 
with crushed slate in natural colors, either red or 
green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one at 
far less cost in labor and time than for wooden 
shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic beauty 
worthy of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles— Made of the same 
durable slate-surfaced (red or green) material 


a home, economical enough for a barn or as Everlastic Multi-Shingles but cut into individ- 
garage. Combines real protection against fire ual shingles, 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
with beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. shingles but cost less per year of service. 
Write to our nearest office for free illustrated booklets. 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
i Birmingham New Ori K 
. dsohnstown 


n ashin, 
Youngst Toledo Colun bus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth alo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT CO.. LiMiTED: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St John,N.B  Halifex,N.8. Sydney, N.S. 
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The 

La Crosse 
Tractor 
means a 


Happy 
Farmer 


“% MAN with an orchard should surely have a 
La Crosse Tractor.” This is what one Happy Farmer, 
whose name we will furnish on request, recently wrote 

to another. “My La Crosse Tractor has been tried out for 

all farm work and in the orchard. It will run from Monday 


. morning until Saturday night; will take one whole row at 


a time with disk or harrow, will turn short from one row 
right back into the next, and get closer to the trees than 
horses or mules,” 


_ The new Line Drive Attachment and the Short 


Turning Radius are two features which make the 
La Crosse the practical tractor for orchard or vineyard 
work, 


With the Line Drive Attachment you can sit on the 
seat of your implement or sprayer and drive the tractor 
like a team of horses. One man can handle the: tractor 
and the implement or sprayer. You can drive in close to 
the trees—turn short at the end of rows—-and turn. around 
completely in a space of 114 inches—36 inches /ess than 
the length of the tractor.’ 


r For Low Trees and Hillsides | 


The La Crosse Tractor ‘is so low in build and so easily 
handled that.it does not break branches, tear off bark or knock 
down fruit. You can use it even more safely than horses and 

a great deal more economically. Write us and we’ll send you 
the names of Happy Farmers owning the La Crosse to whom 
you can refer for further information. 


The La Crosse works equally well on soft ground 


and on side hills where other tractors fail. Its low center: 
_of gravity makes it practically impossible to upset and _ its 


double brake differential keeps it from sliding on hillsides. 
This is a very important feature for fruit growers with 
hillside property. 


The All Round One Man Tractor 


The La Crosse is famous as the all round, one man tractor. 
It pulls three plows under ordinary conditions and guarantees 
12 belt horsepower. It pays for itself many times over not 
only in the field work it does but in filling silos, threshing, 
shelling corn, grinding feed, sawing wood and all kinds of belt 
work as well as for road work and hauling. For grading roads 
it is unequaled on account of its power, ease of handling, ability 


>» 


to work on grades without danger of upsetting, and its 
strength and simplicity. 


The La Crosse is the perfect kerosene burning tractor. 
No carbon—no smoke—no overheating. With its wonderful 
twin cylinder, valve-in-head, water-jacketed slow speed motor, 
it won the 1918 record for low fuel consumption. 


, La Crosse Tractor Implements 


’ La Crosse Tractor Implements as well as the La Crosse catalogs covering the La Crosse Line of “Fractor, Plows, Disks 
Tractor will speed up your work and save you money. Complete and Grain Drills will be sent free to you if yom are interested. 


-Write Us—See Your Dealer 


At harvest and in the fall Happy Farmers get some of their most 
valuable work out of their La Crosse Tractors. If you act at 


Department 94.73 LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY La Crosse, Wisconsin 


once, you can have a La Crosse in time to help you this season. 
Write us for your nearest La Crosse dealer’s name and see him at once. 
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WELL-KNOWN County engi- 
neer tells this story, and it’s the best 
good-roads story we ever heard. 

He says the county was in terrible 
need of better roads. The mud all 
through the district was so deep that 
it was impossible to use wagons, all 
traveling being done either on foot or 
horseback. 

In spite of the need there was little 
enthusiasm for good roads when the 
Board of County Commissioners met. 
Everyone was afraid of the presumed 
high cost and increased tazes. 

A farmer in the back of the. room 
arose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he said, “I ain’t 
fit to address a dignified meeting like 
this, but that’s because I’ve had to 
travel for ten miles over the kind of 
roads you give us. 

“I couldn’t drive, I had to ride 


horseback. 


“My boots are covered with mud; 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


How One Farmer 
Carried the Bond Issue. 


| 


my trousers afe covered with mud; 


‘my coat is- covered with mud; my 


hat is covered with mud; and if I 
hadn’t stopped to wash it my face 
would be covered with mud, too. 

“I Jookias if I had crawled here on 
my hands and knees, and I’m only 
half through because I’ve still got to 
go back, with five dollars worth of 
erties that I bought from brother 

letcher. 

“If there had been a good, hard 
road that my old horse could climb up 
and draw in a load of lumber that I’ve 
got ready, I would have bought twenty- 

ve dollars’ worth of groceries instead 


of five dollars’ worth, and there would 


have been that much more money in 
fown tonight.” 

And the mud-covered farmer sat 
down! 

Other speakers took up his case. 
They pointed out that~ good roads 
were an assel insted of a liability; an 
economy instead of an expense; that 


The same road showing whet the use of ‘‘Tarvia-X”’ 
has done, Note smooth, dustless 


Fruit Grower 


surface. 


they brought money into a town and 
greatly increased the markets. 


The result was that the Commis 4 


sioners enthusiastically passed a reso- 
lution to issue bonds enough to give 
them several miles of good roads. 

Today, the county is more prosper 
ous than ever, school conditions areé 
better and the amount of traffic going 
in and out of the town has increased 
several hundred per cent. 

The old-time hostility to good roads 
by taxpayers is fast passing away. Mud 
holes may look cheap, but they aré 
the costliest thing any community cal 
have around. 


If you will build and maintain yout. 


roads with Tarvia you will have dust 
less, mudless, frost-proof highwayi 
that cost little to construct and maine 
tain. 

Tarvia has removed the last obstacil 
to the Good-Roads Movement because 
its use insures good roads at low cost. % 


Illustrated booklet showing Tarvia roads § 
all over the, country free on request. 


— 


Special Servint Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well 
road authorities, The Barrett Company has organizede 
Special Service Department which keeps up to the mint 
on all road problems. 
office regarding road conditions or problems in your viciiE 
ity, the matter will have the prompt atterition of expéelm 
enced engineers. This service is free for the asking. @ 

If you want better roads and lower taxes, this De 
partment can gréatly assist you. 


If you will write to the neatet 


Booklet free on requem 
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various means are made to grow 

smaller than normal specimens of 
Hesame variety. In this instance the 
word “dwart’’ does not carry with it, an 
implication of unhealthiness or of weak- 
ened vitality. Animals and plants are so 
oiien dwarfed through disease or through 
igs Of vitality that dwarfs are associated 
with lack of health; but a dwarf tree may 
be as healthy and may have as much vital- 
tyasanormaltree.. . 

Fruit trees are dwarfed in several ways; 
us, by growing on stocks which dwarf the 
top, by restricting the root-run and by 
pruning to check or suppress the top. 
Dwari trees, in the fruit grower’s accept- 
ance of the term, however, are those which 
are grown on dwarfing stocks. Here, it 
may be remarked, that tree-like forms 
usually succeed very well on bushes or 
smaller growing we of the same species, 
or of closely related species. The cases 
are few, however, where varieties or s 
gies or small stature can be profitably 
graited on plants of larger size. Unfor- 


trees are plants which by 


tunately, there are no known relationships - 


of plants which serve as guides in the mat- 
ter Of grafting. The affinities of stocks 
and scions are determined only by tzial. 
When dwarfing is produced by grafting 
on another stock, the tree takes on the size, 
and to some extent, the habit of the plant 
upon which it is grafted. Thus, the pear 
On guince takes the size of the quince 
tree; an apple on the bush-like Paradise 
takes the size of this miniature apple tree; 
on the half-dwarf Doucin, an apple variety 


or normal size takes the form and habit of 


the Doucin. 
Dwarf Apples 


Of the several dwarfing stocks for apples 
but two, French Paradise and the Doucin, 
areincommon use. French Paradise is the 
dwariest of the several stocks and has the 
reputation of being the most precocious 
in bearing as it is also in season of 
blooming and fruiting. The root system 
of this stock is small, fibrous, very close 
t the surface and takes hold of the soil 


By U. P. Hedrick, New York 


so slightly that trees several years of 
age can easily be pulled by hand from the 

und, The stocks may be propagated 
rom cuttings but -are more commonly 
grown from mound layers. There are sev- 
eral strains of Frenc 
the best known are ig and and Miniature. 

The Doucin is a mch stock which 


Paradise of which - 


America, at least in name, for here all half- 
dwarfing stocks, as English Paradise and 
Broad-leaved Paradise, go as Doucin. 


Dwarf Pears 


Pears are dwarfed by propagating them 
on quince roots. ng experience has 
taught that the Angers quince, named 


Dwarf Apples—Doucin Stock—Well Grown Trees 


after , France, from which dwarf 
pie stocks are commonly is 

ter than any other quince. Some pears 
however, do not make good unions with 


roots and grows much more freely than 
French Paradise, the root-system differing 
greatly in having many more woody roots 
which strike downward to a greater depth. 
Many growers claim that there is little or 
no difference between this and the strong- 
prowing Broad-leaved English Paradise. 

is is the chief dwarfing stock used in 


This. difficulty is met b 
whic 


the quince. 
**double-working.”’ That is, a 


* sueceeds on the quince is first budded on 


the dwarfing stoc and after it is grown a 


1. may plant and ex 


Planting and Growing Dwarf Fruit Trees 


year the variety with the antipathy tothe 
quince is budded on the pear top. 


Dwarf Peaches, Cherrries and Plums 


Success so seldom follows that it is 
hardly worth while discussing the dwarfin 
of stone fruits. Indeed, the so-calle 
dwarfs of these fruits are seldom dwarfs— 
they but take on a slightly smaller size 
than standard trees on certain stocks. 
Thus, the peach is usually dwarfed more 
or less by budding it on any of several 
plum roots or the dwarf sand cherry. The 
plum is said to be dwarfed more or less by 
working it on Myrobalan stock, but in the 
writer’s experience such dwarfing is seldom 
perceptible. The plum may be dwarfed 
considerably, however, by budding it on 
sand cherry, as may also such cherries as 
can be worked on this stock. 


Advantages of Dwarf Fruit Trees 
The obvious advantage of the dwarf 


tree is its small size whereby more trees and 


more varieties of fruits may be planted in a 
small space. Dwarf trees, then, fulfill in 
particular the need8 of amateur fruit grow- 
ers who want several kinds of fruit or sev- 
eral varieties of any one fruit. To a lesser 
extent they supply the needs cf commer- 
cial fruit growers who want small-growing 
fillers to set in permanent orchards. 
Another very material advantage of 


most of the dwarf fruits is that they come- 


in bearing earlier than standards. This is 
an obvious advantage, proving valuable 
in many ways. Early bearing encourages 
the planting of trees since elderly people 
to see their trees 
come into fruit and often the renter who 
expects to stay but a decade or even less 
in a place may at with the expectation 
of seeing something ripen. oe 
is also an advantage when one is testing 
varieties. 

Advocates of dwari fruits assert that the 


fruit from the dwarf tree is of higher qual- - 
- ity, being brighter in color and better in 


vor. As a generalization this is probably 
not true, though it usually proves true 
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for a very few varieties of apples and pears. 
Size, color and quality of fruit are as lil 

to be effected deleteriously as beneficially 
by dwarfing the trees. He who plants 
dwarf fruits, then, must carefully 

his varieties. 

Advocates of dwarf trees make much of 
the fact that trees of smalier size are easier 
to prune and spray and that the crop is 
harvested with less trouble. This saving 
in labor is more than offset, as a rule, by 
the fact that dwarf trees need more prun- 
ing and must have considerable attention 
to prevent the tops from putting out water 
sprouts and the roots from throwing up 
suckers. As a rule, also, it is rather more 
difficult to cultivate the low-headed dwarfs 

i standards. 


than the higher It is necessary, 


The Dwarf Bartlett, Unpruned 
year in and year out, also, to dig around 


dwarf trees to see that the cions are not 
taking root. 
Disadvantages of Dwarf Fruit Trees 


There are several rather marked disad- 
vantages of dwarf fruits that ofiset or more 
than offset the advantages for commercial 

‘orchards at least. These may be summed 

up as follows: Dwarf trees are shorter 
lived than standards, there being but few 
exceptions to this rule. Dwarf trees need 
more care than standard trees. The chief 
items needing extra care are pruning, tilling 
and fertilizing. It is often difficult or im- 
possible to secure varieties that are wanted 
in dwarfing stocks in which either top or 
bottom are known to be true to name. It 
is much more difficult to propagate dwarf 
trees so that the cost of the plants is great- 
er, making the cost of an acre or an 
orchard, with the increased number of 
trees, very much greater. 


Care of Dwarf Trees 


Dwarf orchards should receive essenti- 
ally the same care given standard orchards 
except in the few particulars now to be 
named. It is necessary to go over dwarf 
orchards each spring and cut such roots 
as spring from the cion and such suckers as 
‘come from the stocks. Shallow planting 
obviates rooting from the cion but this 
proves disastrous under cultivation as the 
shallow planted trees blow over even in 
moderate winds. 

Pruning the dwarfs is more difficult than 
‘pruning standard trees.,. The winter 
pruning is,much the same as for standard 
‘trees except that it is necessary to head 
back the dwarf more severely and shape 
the head a little more carefully. To secure 
true dwarf trees,-summer pruning to su 
plement the winter pruning is absolutely 
necessary. This summer pruning is the 
mest difficult and the least satisfactory 
operation in growing dwarf fruits in Amer- 
iea. Its object is to check the growth and 
to better form the head of the tree. The 
time for summer pruning is de mt on 
the seasen, Pruning too early in the sum- 
mer is usually followed with weak, spin- 
dling, second growths which do not mature 
and suecumb to the cold of the next win- 
ter. If the pruning is done too late the 
object sought is not attained. The writer’s 
experience, covering a geod many years, 
is that the best time to 
mer is immediately after the season's 
growth is attained, usually, in New York 
at least, in late July or early August. 

Distances to Set Dwarf Trees 

The dwarfing effects of dwarf stocks in 
America are-often disappointing. There is 
not nearly the difference in size between 


4 


dwarf and standard trees to be foundin 
European orchards.. We fail somewhat in 
growing true dwarfs in America because of 
a climate unsuitable to dwarfing trees and 
possibly we do not have the 
cannot t the time to prune properly. 
For these reasons, too, dwarf fruits hn 
America must have more room than Eu- 
ropean writers recommend for them. 
Thus, apples on Paradise stock should be 
planted from 12 to 15 feet apart; on Doucin 
stocks, 15 to 18 feet apart; dwarf 


should be set at least a rod apart. Unless 


roots springing from the cion are removed — 


annually, it will be found that these dis- 
tances are not great’ enough, the dwarfs 
taking on more and more the size of the 
standards as roots from the top ‘are per- 
mitted to grow. 


Varieties of Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station carried on three ten-year experi- 
ments in different parts of New York with 
dwarf apples, using 40 varieties in the 
tests. varieties did not do equally 
well in the three orchards. In selecting 
sorts the question of longevity must be 
taken into account; the use for which the 
apple is wanted is a factor; and the age at 
which the trees come in bearing must be 
considered. Without discussing these 
several factors in detail the writer can 
only express his judgment as to the vari- 
eties most suited for dwarf apples for the 
country at large. ‘There is little question 
but that McIntosh should be placed at the 
head of the list, followed by Wealthy, 
Lady, Jonathan, Spitzenburg, Grimes, 
Alexander, Boiken and Bismarck. Out of 
the 40 kinds tried in the three tests men- 
tioned these are the only ones to be recom- 
mended for dwarf trees. : 

It is easier to specify varieties of dwarf 
pears. The following are the only sorts 
worth trying as dwarfs: Angouleme, 
Louise Bonne, Anjou, Bose and Bartlett. 
—. out of these five, should be double- 
worked. 


The Place for Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Dwarf fruit trees are of little value in 
America to commercial fruit growers. 
The place for these trees is in the gardens 
of amateurs and on the estates of those who 
can afford to grow and train them for their 
beauty as well as for their fruit. In these 
situations they are most valuable. It is 

ible that when the care of dwarf trees 
is better understood there may be a future 
for them as fillers.im commefcial planta- 
tions but this time seems not as yet to 
have arrived. 5 


Special Forms for, Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Dwarf trees may be trained into py- 
ramidal or vase form; into fan or V-formed 
shapes; with a single, upright or horizontal 


A Three-year-old Dwarf Bartlett, Pruned 


stem; and into various, modifications of 
these forms. .‘PHééé'-elaborately trained 
trees as yet hdvé'sinall place in American 
horticulture but 'ifi'#éme parts of the world 
they are much in’ vogue in the plantations 
of commercial fruit growers as well as the 
—- of wealthy amateurs. e size, 
andsomely ¢olored and _well-fiavored 
fruits repay the tneuble of training. 
To describe the formation ef t 
Special forms woul 
ne small one. * 


many 
‘require a volume and 

underlying principles, 
however, are Fruiti 


are allowed to grow only at certain points 
on the trees, and fruit-spurs are made to 


grow in regular succession. This disposi 
tion of branches into precise forms, difficult 
as it seems when one looks at the finished 
tree, is comparatively easily and quickly 
accomplished. . These special forms, 
sides furnishing the best of fruits, are most 
suitable for adorning arbors, trellises, per- 
las and for covering walls and fences. 
ears and apples are best suited for 
—_— forms but peaches, plums and cher- 
: are easily managed in the simpler 
‘orms. 


ASPHALTUM FOR BORERS 


Editor AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

I inclose a communication from Prof. 
Howard, of the University of California, 
and another from M. B. Waite, of the 
Tinited States Department of Agriculture, 
both due to your article in the AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER some months since. I 
wish you would publish these letters and 
continue the discussion and investigation. 

From my experience I am inclined to 
prefer asphaltum with a little creosote 
added, for a protection for apple and peach 
trees both against the borer-and rabbit as 
well as the dressing for cuts. . You 


ought to put the proper article on the. 


market and publish the formula. 
S. W. Morrison, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. S. W. Morrison, Embreeville, Pa. 


Dear Sin—While I am not posted on coul 
the different grades of asphaltum I may say 
that the so-called grade D is handled by - 
construetion companies and sometimes: 


by lumber dealers in this state. This 
grade of asphaltum has a 75-d pene- 
tration and is known as the District of 
Columbia standard 99.9 per cent Bitumen. 
It contains practically no distillate. What 
is known as the flux or liquid bitumen is a 
very soft asphalt which is of no use for 
tree purposes. 

The. last time we bought asphalt as a 


tree wash we specified grade D to the pur- - 
chasing agent, but when the material came’ 


he name on the box designated it as 


t 
S-Flotine. I have an idea the 99 per cent’ 
on 


asphalt you have will be safe for usi: 


fruit trees. In fact I think there is little 


danger from using any of the hard asphalts, 
but never having made a full investigation 
of the subject I am perhaps not competent 
to make positive statements of this kind. 
Very truly 
W. L. Howarp, 

waar Professor of Polomogy, Berkeley, 
Dr. S. W. Morrison, Embreeville, Pa. 

DEAR SiR—I note your question about 
the use of asphaltum for covering. wounds 
produced by rabbits and for coating the 
stubs where the young trees have been cut 
off after rabbit injury. I regret to say that 
I have not had definite ex 
different grades of asphaltum. I have no 
doubt, however, that some of the as- 
hog washes could be used satisfactorily. 

n faet, you — to be having success 
yourself with this. 

On the other hand, for the past three or 
four years I have had excellent success 
with the coal’ tar creosote mixture on fruit 
trees, particularly apples and pears. Four 
— ago, not being satisfied with white 

paint for pruning wounds, pear blight 


eradication sears and canker sears, I tried 


out the tree paint widely used by the tree gi 


surgeons on shade and ornamental trees, 
This consists of 24 or 34 ordinary coal tar 
and 15 to \4 creosote oil. These are the 
ordinary materials sold under these names 
at the paint stores. The coal tar is rather 
thick t h somewhat variable in density 
and just enough creosote oil should be 
stirred into it to make it into a thick paint. 
It is best handled by a stiff, worn old 
brush. A new brush with full length bris- 
~ may be used but it is rather too flex- 


We have had some slight injury to the 
margins of pruning wounds on peach with 
this material but not enough to keep us 
from using it and for three years I have 
used this exclusively on 200 acres 
of fruit trees and have also seen its use on 
other orehards. This spring, having some 
rabbit ‘scarred and rabbit girdled trees, I 
painted the scarred or not girdled trees 
with the coal tar creosote paint and cut off 
the girdied trees mear the ground line and 

ted the stubs with this mixture. 

me of the buds were a little slow in 
starting but most of these trees are now 
ten to twelve inches high and some which 
were slow in pushing out are now starting 
ye on oa In other words, it has been a 


ng branches comp 


success. 
I would make this suggestion, however, 
as a slight improvement on the procedure 


be- Then when they are 


these bud are two. 


rience with the 


> 
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-you are using. I have had experieries game 
this rabbit girdling several times 
— Instead of rubbing off all the hui 
one, let that come 
foot to eightalm 
inches in height pinch the tip of all buy, 
best one but still teave them on, 
reasons for not disbudding the trees ig 
The sprouts pushing 
the buds of a rigid stub of a two and thm 
year old tree are very tender and are rai 


- easily knocked off when they are yom oe 
They are so heavy that the wind goo: 
likely to blow them out. This is sath 
larly the case when the whole strengij@m quod 
the tree is turned inte one bud. 
ting several buds grow but. pinching tae whe 
back, the strongest bud will still be able 
strong and the root system will be strengile gros 
ened by the great amount of foliage, Ti poss 
chances of retaining a good sprout ang qm gent 
course, improved. the 
Next spring all the buds but one shi and 
be removed, if i plan 


necessary, resa 
stub with a slanting cut so that it wil y 
readily, and repaint it. It may be fe 


sary to dig the dirt away around thee 5! 
to do a good job of pruning. These pa? 
selected for the tree may need hes ma 
back somewhat but from that wat 
should carry the growth satisfactorily, 
so y t ter t -thed n 
d scarcely be distinguished fromim 
rest of the orchard and in later yearsg th 
not be told at all. - i runr 
The success of the coal tar creosot@fimm pl? 
ture has been so pronounced with meguae ye 
I have:not taken the trouble to 
other preparations. It is both ‘a disingim ae ! 
ant and a water-proof paint and ei 11 
renewed until the scar heals. I alsouume (ne 
this mixture, though rather too lath 
painting it onto the ‘uninjured treme 
- prevent rabbits, and the block’ so 
was not touched though some work conf 
done elsewhere by rabbits quite late 1) 
spring. Yours very truly, eall 
M. B. Waite, Pathologist in 
United Stated Department of ‘Agim 
ture, Washington, D. C. 
CONTROL OF PEACH TREE BORE oa 
By W. E. Rumsey, Entomologist, 
Virginia Experiment Station pi 
The-peach tree borer is a serious get 
to peach growing and an di in be 
cult insect to control. The numberof “In 
dies and preventives tried against thee thir: 
is legion. But as yet no one hasm@ cour 
a panacea for the trouble. Manyii root: 
have been recommended but after iE plan 
tests they have nearly all proved toMy soil; 
uncertain value. com) 
In the work of the West Virginias Kt 
cultural Experiment Station for the 
of this insect two penetrating sprays, a capa 
miscible oil or an emuslion of 
carbolinium and soap, seem to be efi the 
The results obtained by these ever. 
such that three commercial peach 
of the state have been using the MRR wi). 
oil sprays for two years against this} Ty 
with encouraging results. While 
periment station does not want 
too great a claim for the miscible oR fn, 
ment it is, however, believed 
trial by the peach growers of Wet A 
nia. 
ti 
In the early fall the -young 
borers, which have hatched 
summer, are just beneath the oute# leva 
and, therefore, the latter of Sepia 
‘or the early part of October seem tom with 
proper time to apply the peneum tory 
material. j 
The method used in applying tm! appli 
terial: First, remove the soil from Atte 
the base of the peach tree as is and | 
“worming” and after the bark is 
the trunk of the trees from the base@ cially 
cavity to six or eight inches abow hove 
general surface of the ground, ' ther 
cide or some other brand of 
the proportion of one part to eight? ma 
of water. A pressure of at least Onem 5 
dred pounds should be maintained m® plan 
ing the application. After the spi the t 
terial has penetrated the bark, replatem In 
To determine whether or not 
ment is effective a block of trees vena 
untreated with which to make alter 
parison when examining for results, mul 
B. G. Pratt Co., 50 Church 
York City, manufacturers of 
write us as fellows: “If you 
want to use “Scam inate 
t ring ‘or borers, other 
have shown that it should be used @am om 


strength in the spring, or 1 to 4." 
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ral times in pale 
ig Off all the 
grow that COMes 

foot to eights i } la 
2 tip of all 

» them on, Ty f 

g the trees tom HE SMALL fruit garden should be 

uts pushing q placed as conveniently as possible 

fa two andthe to the house. - This location. will 

der and are rai ily limit the selection of the best 


they are yoummeagapted soil type. With the exception of 


that the wing berries and currants, which prefer a 

is is p miber heavy soil, small fruits do best in a 
whole strengih ame qoderately loose, friable loam, plentifully 
me bud. , lied with organic matter. In cases 
ut. pinching tame here the selection of such a soil is impos- 
will still beam able, that chosen should be made to ap- 
n will be streqgimm proach the desired condition as rapidly as 
it of foliage, Ti possible by proper soil practices. It is es- 
od sprout aig gential that the land be in a cultivated crop 


the year before planting to small fruits, 
and that it be thoroughly prepared before 
planting in the spring. sie 

Strawberries 


“Since strawberries are shallow-rooted 
ilants and produce a heavy crop of fruit 
ina short time, they do best on fertile soils 
Hat have been thoroughly prepared. 
When ready to plant, the rows should be 


the system of training to be followed. 

the hill system is used, in which case all 
runners are removed, the plants can be 
placed from 12 to 18 inches apart. 
vided the hedge row is practi in which 
two to six runners from each original-_plant 
are spaced in and at the side of the row, 
18 inches will be found a satisfactory dis- 
tance. Both of these systems will allow 
the rows to be placed less than 314 feet 
apart. Inasmuch as they necessitate con- 
siderable hand tillage, they are generally 
confined to home gardens, 

The matted row is the system most gen- 
erally practiced by commercial In 
this system the plants should be placed 
about 2 feet apart in the rows, and runners 
permitted to set until they completely fill 
the row to a width of 18 inches. me 
hand-hoeing will be necessary, and at such 
times it is advisable to thin out and space 
the runners so that the plants are about 
six inches apart in the matted row. In 
tase runners are not restricted, they may 
#80 thickly that the crop will be reduced 
in’ both quantity and quality. 

Wn sétting the plants, cut off about one- 
third of the root system, remove all but a 
couple of healthy young leaves, spread the 
foots Well, and set so that the crown of the 
Plant will be even with the surface of the 
soil; after setting, and, as in all other cases, 
_ compact the soil firmly about the roots, 

“In order to encourage the setting of 
sitong vigorous runners which will be 


bi in the row will be determined ome f 


tar 
ced with met 
look 


st Virginiad 
on for the em 


ing sprays@Qe capable of producing a good crop the fol- 
lowing season, it is advisable to remove 
9 0 erm tie blossoms the first season. With the 
ever-bearers this practice should be dis- 
about the first of July and a crop 
ot Will be obtained that fall. 

thorough, shallow cultivation should be 
+ want tome Practiced regularly during the growing 
niseible oil sage In order to prevent the destruc- 
ved worth il On of desirable runners, the rows should 


Ways be cultivated m the same direction. 
A mulch is essential to aid in preventin 
| Winter injury, to conserve moisture th 
following spring, and as a means of keeping 
thie berries clean. Any material, such as 
siraw, hay or leaves, that is free from weed 
seed, and will thoroughly cover the plants 
Without compacting, wall prove satisfac- 
tory. This mulch, which should be about 
two inches deep after settling, should be 
applied soon after the first severe freeze. 
After the frosty weather of spring is past, 
and before the plants show blanching, due 
s covering, the larger amount, and expe- 
Gially the coarser material, should be re- 
from the,plants and placed between 
€rows. Provided a very heavy applica- 
“on has been made, some of the mulch 


ma r 
z y be removed from the plantation, but a 


t quantity should be left upon the 
in y should be leit upo 

inteineayy plants a d between the rows to protect 
park, replat berries from dirt. 
or not tile 1 An case it is desired to retain the bed for 
of trees nim A second the can be reju- 
‘to fow the patch immediatel 
or results, harvesting. In case there is not much 


og remaining, the ground is moist, and 
‘hurch permit, the plantation 
Oliage is sufficiently dry to permit a 
ig fire. Such an operation assists 

Y in controlling insects and dis- 


, ithe rows should now be narrowed to 8 
™ ches. This can be done in numer- 
Me such as plowing out the centers 


marked off 314 feet apart. The distance of. 


‘to about six inches and 


burned over as soon as the cut 


ruits for the Home 


By H. W. Richey, West Virginia University 


of the. rows, plowing out one-half of the 


row, or turning a furrow from each side 


of the row. Any method which will thin 
out. the old plants and provide for suffi- 
cient new ones will be found satisfactory. 
After narrowing the rows the ground 
should then be harrowed smooth. By 
hand hoeing the remaining plants should 
then be thinned, if necessary, and spaced 
about 18 inches apart in the row. . Regular 
and thorough cultivation should then fol- 
low, as during the first season. It is usually 
not advisable to take more than two crops 
from a plantation. - 

Due to the fact that the plantation 
should not be retained over two years, one 
is likely to have little difficulty in keeping 
insects and diseases under .con- 
trol. 


The white grub may cause serious poser 
but can be e poe | controlled by avoid- 
land and by rotating 


ing newly plowed 
he strawberry weevil occasionally 


‘causes heavy losses by destroying the fruit- 


ing stems. The age can be consider- 


from the roots, they can be readily con- 
fined to the original plant. During the 
summer the terminal ee: of the new 
canes should be pinched off when they 
have reached a height of about 24 inches 
in case of the blackeaps, and 30 inches in 
case of purple varieties. One should not 
allow the canes to grow tall and then 
cut them back to the desired height, as 
such a practice will reduce the yield of 
fruit. Pinching off the terminal growths 
causes the canes to become more stoc 
and to develop lateral branches from whic 
the fruiting shoots. will be produced the 
following season. 

Immediately after harvesting the old 
canes should be cut out and burned, to- 
gether with the new ones removed in thin- 
ning. The number of. canes left to the 
plant will be determined by the vigor of the 
plant. Usually three to five sturdy, vigor- 
ous canes will be found sufficient. The 
lateral branches which have developed 
should not be pruned until early the follow- 
ing spring, when they should be headed 
back to 12 or 18 inches, depending upon 
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Grapes: 1-2 Moore; 8-4 Worden; 6-6 Delaware; 1-9 ‘Niagara, 10-18 Concord; 43-15 Catawba, 
Currants: Red Cross, Perfection, Wilder. Gooseberries: Downing, Pearl, Industry. 


ably lessened by planting profusely blos- 
soming varieties, so that in case some blos- 
soms are destroyed enough will remain to 
produce a good crop. 
Raspberries 

Raspberries are generally planted in 
rows 6 to 8 feet apart. For easy cultiva- 
tion 7 or 8 feet is preferable, especially for 
the black and purple varieties and the 
more vigorous growing red varieties. As 
it would be impractical, in the small home 
garden, to cultivate in both directions, 
the hill system of culture will not be consid- 
ered in this discussion. One is limited, 
therefore, to either the linear or the hedge 
system. The linear system is that in 
which only the plants originally set are 
permitted to develop. Inasmuch as the 
purple and black varieties do not form 
suckers from the roots, this linear system 
is suggested for such varieties. The hedge 
system is that in which new plants are 
permitted to set in and at the sides of the 
original row, thereby forming a solid row 
of plants. A narrow hedge system, in 
which only those suckers that come up in 


the row between the original-plants are ~ 


retained, is suggested for red. raspberries. 
This will produce a row twelve to eighteen 
the hedge 
n both the linear and.t systems 
the’ plants should be set about three feet 
apart in the row. The purple varieties can 
be spaced from six inches to a foot apart. 
At the time. of planting, cut. back the tops 
set about two 
inches deeper than the plants grew former- 
ly. While planting, care should be exer- 
cised to prevent the roots from drying by 
exposure to the air. It is advisable to 
plant as early in the spring as possible and 
while the buds are still dormant, so as to 
eliminate danger of breaking off the shoots 
and the resultant injury to the plant. 
Although all the brambles send up canes 
one year which produce fruit and die the 
next, differences in habit of growth have 
necessitated different methods of pruning 
and systems of training. Inasmuch as the 
purple and black raspberries do not sucker 


the vigor of growth and the fruiting char- 
acteristics of the variety. The laterals on 
the purple varieties can be left longer than 
those on the blackcaps. 

The red raspberries sucker freely from 
the roots, and soon form a continuous row, 
which, as stated before, should be kept 
narrow. The new canes should not be cut 
back until the following spring. Cutting 
back during the growing season has a ten- 
dency to cause the development of more 
suckers, rather than causing the plants to 
develop lateral branches and become more 
stocky. The amount of heading back will 
depend primarily upon the length of growth, 
the taller ones being cut more severely than 
those of weaker growth. Some growers cut 
back very little or, none at all, and con- 
struct a trellis to support the canes. Pre- 
ferably after Picking, or early the next 
spring, the old canes should be removed 
and the new ones thinned, so that they 
stand about a foot a in the row. 

Cultivation should be regular, thorough, 
ahd comparatively shallow throughout the 
season. Care should be exercised to pre- 
vent weeds and grass from getting a start 
among the plants in the row, as they 
prove to-be very difficult to eradicate. In 
case the soil ‘is lacking in organic matter 
cover crop can well be planted in the fall 
and plowed under the following spring. 
If one is used such as crimson clover that 
lives over during the winter, it should not 
be planted in the rows of plants. 

y proper management, the raspberry 
plantation should remain productive and 
profitable for a period of from six to ten 
years, after which it will, in most cases, be 
advisable to renew the planting. The red 
varieties will produce satisfactory crops 
longer than the blackcaps. : 

Blackberries 

That which has been stated relative to 
the planting and culture of the He eset 
applies equally well to the blackberry. 

e rows, however, should be 8 feet: apart. 

e system, as su or the 


rasp 
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Although the blackberry suckers freely 
from the root, as does the red raspberry, 
the canes branch freely, so that the system 
of culture is, therefore, similar to that of 
the red raspberry, and the method of 
ee similar to that of the blackcap. 

uring the summer the tips of the growing 
canes should be pinched off when the canes 
have attained a height of about 24 feet. 
This will promote the development of 
laterals and tend to produce a more stocky 
plant. Immediately after fruiting the old 
canes should be removed, the diseased and 
injured canes cut out, and the new canes 
thinned until they stand 12 to 18 inches 
apart in the row. 

To assist in the control of insects and dis- 
eases, all canse removed should be burned. 

The amount of heading in of the laterals 
the following spring depends somewhat 
upon the vigor of growth, but chiefly upon 
the fruiting habit of the variety. Some 
varieties bear fruit near the base of the 
laterals, while on others many of the base 
buds are sterile., It is necessary, therefore, 
that one observe the fruiting habit of the 
variety grown and prune 

The soil management for the blackberry 
is similar to that for the raspberry. 

Under proper management the black- 
berry plantation should produce satisfac- 
tory crops for a period of about ten years. 

Diseases and Insects 

ANTERACNOSE-—Anthracnose is a disease 
which causes the development of brownish 
spots on the leaves and grayish-white 
sunken spots on the canes, giving the char- 
acteristic bird’s eye ap ance. This dis- 
ease cannot be effectively controlled by 


‘spraying. The only remedy is to cut out 


and burn the diseased canes. 

ORANGE Rust (Red Rust)—This disease 
is readily recognized by the orange coating 
that appears on the leaves. Spraying is 
ineffective. The diseased canes must’ be 
cut out and burned as soon as discovered 
in order to prevent the rapid spread of the 


Crown GALL—This disease produces 
large growths on the roots at, or just below, 
the surface of the soil. The only means of 
control is to dig out and burn the diseased 
plants. Do not replant from a diseased 
rae or grow brambles on an infested 

eld for three or four years after 
plants have been removed, 

Serious insect inj is rare, but when 
present the most reliable pecnedy is to 
prune out and destroy the injured canes. 


Currants and Gooseberries 


Currants and gooseberries can be plant- 
ed satisfactorily in either fall or spring. 
As the plants start es very early, 
rit poet should be as early as possi- 
ble. The usual distance of planting is 4 
feet apart and in rows 6 feet apart. In 
setting, the plants should be placed slightly 
deeper than they stood in the nursery and 
the soil packed firmly about the roots. The 
tops should be cut back about one-half. 

. Gooseberries and currants are heavy 
feeders, and as their roots do not spread far 
or penetrate deeply _ thrive best on fer- 
tile soils in which the plant food materials 
are readily available. Liberal applications 
of barnyard manure prove advantageous. 
Thorough and shallow cultivation should 
be given frequently. 

Since these plants produce most and the 
best of their ffuit on one, two and three- 
year-old wood, it is not desirable to retain 
any wood more’than three years old. All 
weak and surplus shoots should be re- 
moved, thus saving only sufficient new 
shoots to maintain the proper amount of 
fruiting wood. The number of shoots 
should be ually increased as the bush 
becomes older until they total 10 to 12 
of all ages. Bach year only sufficient one- 
year-old shoots should be retained to re- 
place the old ones removed. Any system 
of pruning that will produce an annual 
renewal of bearing wood in_ sufficient 
amounts to yield good crops will be found 
satisfactory. Pruning may be doné any 
time during the dormant season, but pre- 
ferably shortly before growth starts in the 
spring. By proper care the plants wil! 
produce satisfactory erops for ten or 
twelve years. 

CuRRANT WorM—The imported currant 
worm, which feeds upon the leaves and 
rapidly defoliates the bushes, is the most 
common and destructive insect of these 
fruits. This insect can readily be con- 
trolled by spraying the bushes thoroughly 
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at the first appearance of the insect, with a 
poison spray made by using an ounce each 
of lime and arsenate of lead (% 02. 
of the powder) per gallon of water. In 
case a later application is needed, use an 
ounce of white bellebore (fresh) per gallon 
of water. 

ScaLE INnsects—The currants, and 
sometimes the gooseberries, become in- 
fested with scale insects. In such cases 
spray thoroughly just before the buds 
swell, using one gallon of commercial lime 
sulphur solution to eight gallons of water. 


Grapes 


Grapes should be spaced 10 feet apart 
in rows 8 feet apart. Spring planting is 
advisable. In planting, cut the roots back 
one-third to one-half, spread them well, 
and compact fine soil firmly about them. 
The top should be pruned to two kuds and 
the weaker shoot rubbed off later in case 
both develop. The following spring the 
plant should again be reduced to two buds 
and, again, but one of these permitted to 


develop a shoot. By.so reducing the top _ 


growth, one is enabled to obtain a vigorous 
vine development, because of’a propor- 
tionately larger root system. 

The trellis should be constructed during 
the second summer. Place the posts twen- 
ty feet apart. This places the posts five 
feet from the nearest vine with two vines 
between posts. Two strands of No. 10 
— wire should be stretched 30 and 

inches respectively from the ground. 
The method of pruning the grape is quite 
commonly confused with the system of 
training. Pruning is essentially a thinning 
process, and has to do only with the re- 
moval of such wood as shall! insure better 
and larger fruit upon the remaining por- 
tion of the vine, whereas training refers 
‘to the disposition of the different parts of 
the vine upon the trellis. There are but 
two methods of pruning, only the better of 
which—the long cane—will be considered 
in this discussion. By this method only 


long one- ld growths are retained for 
fruit pradention. here are numerous sys- 
tems of arranging -these canes upon the 
trellis, some of which are better adapted to 
certain varieties and others to particular 
climatic conditions. But one system, the 
single-stem, four-cane Kniffin, which has 
given universal satisfaction, and is quite 
easily maintained, and of 
value in the home vineyard, will be de- 
part, t principles of training an: 
ean cenaliyt be modified to suit individual 
ideas. 

In p 


runing the grape, four basic princi- 
must be kept in mind: first, fruit is 


les 
bore in a few clusters near the base of yijj 


current season’s growth; second, these 
fruit-bearing shoots arise from wood that 
was produced the — season; third, an 
accumulation of old wood ehecks the vigor 
of the vine; and, fourth, a vine can pro- 
duce only a limited amount of good fruit. 
It follows, therefore, that the fruit-bearing 
wood must be renewed every year from 
the desirable one-year-old canes; that all 
wood over one year old and not necessary 
for the framework of the vine must be re- 
moved; and that a large amount of surplus 
new wood must be pruned out. 
Training really commences at the begin- 
ning of the third season after planting. 
At that time the single cane developed 
should be cut back so that it extends but a 
short distance along the upper wire. At 
the next pruning cut back the main stem 
to slightly below the upper wire. Select 
two good canes that arise from near the end 
of this main stem and tie them along the 
wire to the right and left. Take two other 
canes that arise just below the lower wire 
and tie in a similar manner to-the lower 
wire. Cut back the canes on the upper 
wire to five buds each; and those 2n the 
lower wire to three or four buds éack. Cut 
off all other canes. The fifth seasoz, new 
canes about the size of a lead pencil, and 
swith plump round buds fairly close to- 
gether, should be selected to furnish the 
new fruiting wood. These fruiting canes 
can be left slightly longer each year until 
the vine reaches maturity. Under average 
conditions a mature vine of a vigorous 
variety should be able to support twelve 
buds on each of the upper two canes and 
eight on each of the lower. The amount of 
fruiting wood to put up, however, will de- 
pend largely upon the variety and the vigor 
of the individual vine, and can best be de- 
termined by experience. Renewal spurs, 
containing but one bud each, should be 
left on or near the main trunk to supply 
fruiting wood the following season. By 


the use of these renewals one is enabled ; 


to keep the ipsa wood close to the 
trunk of the vine and thereby prevent the 
accumulation of surplus and consequently 
injurious wood. By such a system of train- 
ing and method of pruning one has each 
year, after Pruning, a-vine consisting of a 
main stem or trunk that extends nearly to 
the top wire, a sufficient number of spurs 
to renew the fruiting. wood the following 
season, apd four one-year-old fruiting 
canes, two of which, containing twelve 
buds each, are tied to the right and left 
along the top wire, and the other two, con- 
taining eight buds each, trained in a simi- 
lar manner along the lower wire. 

The grape may be pruned any time dur- 
ing the dormant season. February and 
nore are good months in which to do the 
work. 

Grapevines may be profitably kept for a 
great number of years. n the trunk 
becomes too heavy, or if. badly injured, the 
vine can readily be: renewed by selecting 
end training one of the shoots that fre- 
quently arise from near the ground. 


Insects and Diseases 
Black Rot is probably the only disease 
that will cause serious injury. is dis- 
ease can bé effectively controlled by thor- 
ough spraying with bordeaux mixture, 
4-4-50, when the shoots are six to eight 
inches long—just after the blossoms have 
fallen—and every ten days or two weeks 
afterwards until six weeks 
grapes mature. These later applications 
are of prime importance when rot has been 
observed previously and when the season 
is warm and moist. Keeping the vineyard 
free from mummied fruits, dead leaves, and 
prunings will assist materially in checking 
this disease. ‘ 
RosE CHAPFER—The rose chafer often 
does serious damage to the by eating 
the blossoms and young fruits. Spri 
cultivation will destréy a large number o 
the larvae of this insect. For more com- 
plete control the vines should be sprayed 
thoroughly when the insects first appear 
with three pounds of arsenate of lead, three 
unds of lime, and one gallon of molasses 
in fifty gallons of water. In case one is 
spraying for black rot; the arsenate of lead 
and molasses can be added to fifty gallons 
of bordeaux mixture. 
GRAPE Berry Motu--This moth is 
responsible for most.¢f the wormy gra 
found. The insect can be controlled with a 
spray composed of two pounds of arsenate 
of lead, two pounds of lime, and fifty 
gallons of water. The first application 
should be made as soon as the fruit has 
set, the second two weeks later, and the 
third from the first to the fifteenth of July. 
Frequently the spraying for the rose chafer 
ill come at the same time as the first spray 
for the berry moth, so that the one appli- 
cation controls both insects. The applica- 
tions for the berry moth will control vari- 
ous leaf-eating insects that may be present. 


THE YEAR’S WOODPILE 
_ By E. L. Vincent, New York 
“Wood enough to Jast a whole year! 
My! Wouldn’t that be great!” Many a 
farmer’s wife would speak that way if you 
were to suggest the idea of having a supply 
of wood big enough to keep the kitchen 
fire going during the whole round of the 


year. 
And yet, every f can make his 
wife thus happy. The fires must be kept 
going; no doubt about;that. And it is so 
much better to have on hand a supply of 
good, well-seasoned wood than to compel 
y is the day to begin get such a 
pile, if one has not alread + en so, And 
once begun, keep the job ming till the 
pile is at least twenty cords big. More 
would be all right, but at least that will be 


uired. 
piled. Fora m ears 
we had no woodhouse, so we piled. the 
wood out-of-doors and laid boards over the 
top to keep off rain.and snow. But we 
found out that too many ranks should not 
be placed side by sidé, If too deep, the 
wood is apt to lack air,in the middle of the 
piles and get moldy. _ 

A house is best, and on many farms 
there are old boards enough lying around 
to build one out of. Even then, ventila- 
tion should be provided. By laying some 
poles.at. the bottom and.allowing the door 
on ajar, the needed: air can be pro- 

The best thing about this is, never to be 
harrassed by having to stop to get wood 


when other work presses, 
Have you'such a pile? Better start one. 


before the’ 


in C 


Grapes 


By W. H. Jenkins, New York . : 


where climatic conditions are favor- 

able, have little difficulty in grow- 
ing good grapes. It is to help those who 
live outside of the natural grape section 
that I am writing my experience in grow- 
ing a large supply of grapes for the family, 
with a surplus to sell in a village. Grapes, 
like apples, are a staple fruit, and most 
people do not tire of them. It is therefore 
worth while to make an effort to grow an 
abundance for the family, and this can be 
done in most parts of the country, even if 
climatic condition are unfavorable. 

In southeastern New York, where I am 
located, the growing season, when frosts do 
not injure the grapes, is from May 20th 
to September 20th, although in some years 
this period is extended for a few da 
This time is not long enough for some de- 
sirable varieties such as Concord and 
Niagara. I can usually depend on the 
Moore’s Early and Winchell to ripen early 
in September. Worden will ripen well four 

ears out of five, as will Delaware and 
oore’s Diamond. It should be under- 
stood that grapes which do not fully ripen 


who live in the grape belts 


Th Veagr d Concord Grapes 
ee tayiaw down the vines in winter. They are ripe and best quality 


are not a total loss as they can be made into 
jellies and marmalades and, if nearly ripe, 
into very good grape juice. 

The varieties I selected for my little 
vineyard, and which I am pleased with, 
are Winchell, Moore’s Early, Worden, 
Moore’s Diamond, Delaware, Campbell’s 
Early, Niagara and Concord, Some years 
all of these will ripen, and almost always 
they will ripen so that they can be used for 
some purpose. Because of vigorous growth 
and other desirable qualities, I have 
thought it best to retain some of the later 
grapes and take chances on their ripening. 

Moore’s Early is about the weakest 

wer*l have and Worden the ee 

t is safer to lay down the Niagara, Win- 
chell and Delaware in the fall in my local- 
ity as the canes are not sufficiently hardy 
to go through the coldest winter without 
injury. IfI were restricted to two kinds, I 
would select Winchell and: Worden as 
scoring the highest in good points in the 
family garden. sh 

Planting the Vines. 

I bought one-year-old vines and in three 
years had.a small crop of grapes from them, 
and a very fair crop in four years. . My soil 
is well-drained clay loam with some eastern 
exposure. It was. put in good shape for 

nting in the as. The large growing 

inds, like the Worden, I planted in rows 
about nine feet apart, and the smaller 
wing kinds, as Moore’s Early and 
inchell; in rows seven feet apart, and 
all about six feet apart in the rows. 

As the ground was mellow and deeply 
cultivated, I was able to plant the vines’ 
rapidly with the spade. They were first 
trimmed by shortening the roots and cut- 
ting back the stems to one piece a few 
inches long. A line was stretched to get 
the tow straight, then one person pushed 
in the spade the whole length, made an 
opening in which another inserted the 
vine in such manner that the roots were 
straight down and spread as much as 

ible, leaving the bottom of the stem 
just even with the surface of the ground. 

The whole field was then set to straw- 
berries and given cultivation with a 
horse once or twice. Then beets were 
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drilled between the strawberries, set j, 
rows four feet. apart, or a width 
would best fit in the spaces between fhe 
rows of grapevines. The beets are 

for feeding poultry. In three or fom 
years the strawberries are reset, so I gop, 
double crop. Probably I do not quite gy 
a maximum crop of either strawberries @ 
grapes, and cultivation costs more, but 
am sure the combined crops are worth 
more than either grown separately. 


Supports at First 


I do not put up the posts for the wing 
until the second or.third year after plan 
ing the grapes. They are in the way @ 
cultivating the strawberries, and I prefents 
let the small vines lie on the ground as the 
young vines are the more tender. The 
snow covers them and they do not wintee 
kill. I put up three wires, dividing th 
distance of posts six feet high. The small 
canes, having been shortened and pruneg 
to one or two to the hill, are tied up tothe 
lower wire in the spring, tying it along the 
wire so that the whole vine, or vines may 
be in the form of the letter T with extendal 


were Grown in New York, Out of the Grape Belt, by, 


arms. From this arm’ canes. grow 
cover the wires above. pe 


This- plan of training is for. the had ; 


grapes that generally go through the 
ter safely. on traliions. For the. 
tender kinds I use the renewal plan. Wi 
the cane.is large enough to lay dows 
which is at two or three — old, it isam 
off and another which has been 
for a year or two, takes its place. It 
the two-year renewal for tender 
apes is best. -When the new cane, whi 
been allowed to grow for the purpose 
of renewal, is put up, it is well to carga 
to the top wire and there cut it off a 


train the laterals along the wires. Tis 


_ the new wood growth of each year @ 
bears 


fruit. 
our family grapes, next to 
of grapes, large quanti 
supply of fresh grapes, large quantities) 
then are with apples, or 
alone, to make jelly, marmalade and dill 
ent kinds of “spreads” which we think# 


' good substitute for butter part of the time 


All the gra that do not fully ripa 
are so used. There can hardly be an ove 
supply for these and for the making of & 
fermented grape juice, I have found® 
trouble in disposing of any surplus in 
village where I live. riting from @ 
pene. believe a small vineyard that? 
n! ped and well nian ,is a 
financial proposition, even in‘ the sectiom 
outside of the natural grape belts. 


BERCKMANS NURSERIES SOLD, 
ugusta, Ga., to. Mr. Sigmund Ta 
announced, and will be greeted with reg 
by the many who valued highly the nam 
of Berckmans. It would be a great loa# 
American horticulturists should this nam 


disappear from among those who are 


tively engaged in the nursery busiia® 


We are pleased to note that. two of 


Berckmans brothers will continue 


work as consulting 


Mr. Tarnok, who is very highly spouse 
= we extend a welcome and = wish tam 

may su in carrying on the excellam 
tradition of Berckmans, 4 
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bé HAT is the proper size for the 
home orchard?” 

This question is often asked 
gna has been discussed from every angle 
@ horticultural meetings for years, and 
various suggestions have been made. 
Syme authorities who have seen the — 
tare often given to home orchards, have 
advocated an orchard as small as twenty- 
five trees, but in most cases larger orchards 
have been advised. 

In my judgment, a home orchard for 
hest results should be’ large. enough to 
justifty buying a spray pump, and worth 
faking care of properly; therefore after 
iving the subject quite a little thought, 
and observing farm orchards in different 
sections, I have come to the conclusion 
that an orchard of about two acres is, 
everything considered, best for the farm 


wo course, the two acre orchard will 
produce more fruit than is necessary for 
the use of one family, but the local market 
jgalways ready for the surplus, and it will 
always bring the grower a good profitable 
price. There is no reason why an orchard 


of this size should not bring a profit of . 


$200.00 to $300.00 per season, for the extra 
fruit that will not be required for use in 
the home and this extra-money is always 


welcome. 

An orchard that is worth planting at all 
is worth careful thought and considerable 
planning, and many t a should be con- 
sidered. Knowing this, I have had asketch 
prepared, drawn to scale showing, as I see 
it, an ideal home orchard. This orchard is 
large enough to pay any man to give it a 
little care, and if the plan of planting I have 
outlined is followed, I believe the planter 
will find that he has just about what he 


Where to Plant 


After a decision has been reached to 
plant an orchard, the first problem is to 
select a proper location. Do not select a 
piece of ground because it is fit for nothing 
else. Select good land and avoid planting 
inhollows or pockets as frost injury is more 
sefious in low places. Be sure that there is 
sufficient drainage, so water will not stand, 
and for convenience it should be as near 
the house as 


S . Right at the start, lay off the two acres 
that you intend to develop, measure off 


the ground carefully, get the exact size, 
and then build a fence around it. Resolve 
t at the start that you will protect 
our trees; then start right by protectin 
them against stock. Prepare your groun 
by breaking it deeply and ordering it as 
carefully.as if you were preparing it for 
ny farm crop. 


_way off your rows carefully, so that every . 


tree is in line; place the trees exactly where 
they belong. 
fight—straight rows will add much to the 
ofchard’s appearance. 

_An digging holes for your trees, dig them 
large, to admit all roots without bendin 
Or crowding. Cut off all broken or brui 
roots back to good wood, and in planting, 
let the tree stand from one to two inches 
deeper in the orchard, than it stood in the 
lursery row. The dark ring at the base 
of the trunk will show how deep the tree 


siood in the nursery. 


Planting the Trees 


In planting, press the dirt firmly around 
the roots. After you have an inch or two 
of soil over the roots, there is no danger of 
bruising them by hard tram ing or pound- 
Ing the soil, Be sure the dirt is tramped 
or pounded solid-around all of the roots, so 
& to leave no ‘air pockets, which often 
Cause the roots to dry out, and sometimes 
cause the death of the tree. 

ears ago, an old-time horticulturist in 
one of his thoroughly practical catalogs, 
Carried the following, to drive home hi 
point that easy han ing of trees at plant- 
ing time is dangerous. The point is‘so well 
brought out, and the application so timely 


that reproduce it: 


What is considered the best of care is 

the 1 very bad care. It is amazing to see 

mexperienced planter on his knees, 

te ee the earth in around the roots with 

It fingers for fear of crushing the fibers.. 

S$ impossible to get the earth properly 
Packed around roots in this way. 


the 


BShould be Large Enough to Pay the Owner to Spray and Give Proper Care. 


By Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


«Wide let its hollow bed be made, 


There gently lay the roots and there es in smaller quantities. 


I lots, as well as the usual run of v 
table 


Sift the dark mould with hindly care, 

And press it tenderly. 

As ’round the sleeping infant’s feet 

You softly fold the cradle sheet, 

So plant each shrub and tree-——’ 

“Is good poetry, but bad practice— 
except the wisely practical first lines.” 

The orchard can, in most localities, be 
planted either in the fall or spring, as 
suits the planter’s convenience. I have 
never been able to see very much differ- 


. trees are growing. 


If you plant a home orchard, make it 
pay. Make it rg, returns while the 
hen so handle the 
trees when they begin to show fruit buds 
that they will bear clean, good-sized fruit. 
This is not a big undertaking. It requires 
a little thought and a few hours’ work, now 
and then. 


Spraying Not Expensive 


Too many men with home orchards look 
as an expense that can be 


ence. If planted in the fall, do not cut upon spraying as" t 
- back your trees until spring, as the new cut nated. This is the wrong idea; spray- 
: ROW ASPARAGUS — 1/2 ROW RHUBARB ~~~ ~--~ 4 ASR SS 
ZROWS BLACK RASPBERRY ase D.RASPD. 
RED RASPBERRY. RED RASPB. 
BROWS BLACKBERRY BLACKBERRY 
+ROW GRAPES 40 GRAPE 


Take pride in planting it - 
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TWO "ACRE ORCHARD. 


pc | kill back slightly, because of extreme 
cold. if planted in the spring, cutback 
your tree immediately after ewer ¢ 

In pruning apple trees, cut off all limbs 
except the ones you wish to leave for the 
permanent frame-work of the tree and cut 
these limbs back about one-half. Peach 
should be severely cut back; remove the 
leader, cutting the tree down to 18 to 24 
inches; reserve three to six branches for 
the frame-work, removing other 
branches, cutting these back to stubs with 
One or two strong buds. Prune pear and 
plum in about the same manner as-the 
apple. Cherry should not be pruned at all; 
just remove broken limbs, but do not cut 

ack the branches. When grapes are 
planted, cut back each cane to one or two 
strong buds. 

After your trees and plants are in the 
ground and properly pruned, give them 
some cultivation, keep the soil loose a 
if a fertilizer is needed, use it. We have 
found that well-rotted stable manure is 
one of the best orchard fertilizers. Place 
it around the tree, keeping it away from 
the trunk. Do not work it into the ground; 
let the rain.carry its strength to the roots 
of the trees. 

The space between the tree rows can be 
utilized for vegetables. For many years 
this space will not be required for the trees, 
and growing garden seb will really help 
the growing fruit trées. These middles can 
be made profitable by growing Irish pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes or onions, in rather 


ing is just as necessary and just as reason- 
able as plowing corn or hoeing potatoes— 
it must be done in order to secure satisfac- 
tory results. I never could get the.view- 

int of the man who is successful with his 
arm crops and with his stock, and yet 
permits his orchard to grow up in weeds, 
and turns his fruit over to the worms. 

Spraying is not very expensive. Of 
course it takes a little time and costs some- 
thing, but the results are always such as 
to make the expensé seem very small. I 
consider the money spent for spraying in 
the home orchard one of the best farm in- 
vestments. For the orchard I have out- 
lined, an expensive spray outfit is unnec- 
cessary; a ee barrel pump is all 
that is required. These sprayers are easil 
operated, dre inexpensive, and if used wit. 
judgment, will insure fruit free from 
worms and blemishes, and healthy, clean 
trees. The planter should make up his 
mind when he plants his orchard to buy 
a spray pump and to use it. 

any farm homes can often use this 
sprayer to advantage in other ways. The 
icken house, in nine cases out of ten, 
would be a much better and healthier place 
for the fowls if the right kind of spray was 
used occasionally, and the same is true of 
the barn and other outbuildings. 

The up-to-date farmer now receives 
bulletins from his state experiment station, 
and reads them. If he doesn’t receive the 
horticultural bulletins, he should prom tly 
ask that these bulletins be sent when- 
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ever issued. The experiment station men 
will give all inquirers full instructions for 
spraying, and valuable literature on this 
subject will also be gladly sent by the spray 
pump manufacturer, the insecticide dealer 
or the nurseryman, and many of them 
have extablished service departments to 
help anyone who writes them about their 
orchard troubles. 


Varieties Recommended 


I have given the subject of varieties a 
at deal.of thought, and have chosen the 
ollowing sorts for “— ideal home orchard, 
and the sketch will show just how I would 
plant them. This isn’t the only way to 
plant-an orchard, and there will be some 
who will disa with me on varieties, 
But this method is good, these varieties are 
good. and any man who follows the plan 
erewith will not go wrong. I have seen 
all these varieties fruiting not only in my 
own orchards but in home and commercial 
orchards in different sections. These rec- 
ommendations are not based alone on my 
personal experience but also the observa- 
tions of orchardists and experimenters 
throughout the country. 


Apple 


Of course the apple is of most impor- 
tance, so I name it first. Benjamin Buck- 
man, one of America’s most widely known 
experimenters, has an experimental or- 
chard of over 2,000 varieties, and the 
trouble with many who are planting a 
home orchard is that they, try to follow his 
lead and plant one or two trees of practi- 
cally all the varieties their nurseryman 


_ lists. Mr. Buckman is a scientific experi- 


menter, but the home orchardist is not. 
Select just a few good sorts. My choice 
would be the following, ripening as named: 
Liveland Raspberry and Yellow Trans- 
parent. for early summer, Maiden Blush 
and Wilson Red June for late summer, 
Wealthy for fall, Jonathan and Grimes 
Golden for the holidays, Delicious; Black 
Ben, King David, Stayman Winesap for 


winter. This selection covers all seasons 
and gives good fruit from early summer 
until the list is 


ollowing spring. Thi 
chosen with the central west in mind; if far 
north I-would change the list some and add 
McIntosh, Northern Spy and other ex- 
tremely hardy kinds, and in some sections 
would add Baldwin; in the south would 
add Paragon, Champion, etc. However, 
the list as given is practically all over 
the country. 
According to this plan there are five 
rows of apples, planted 30 feet apart each 
way, 9 trees to the row, or 45 trees all told. 
Plant the outside row to Black Ben, the 
second row Delicious, the third row 5 
trees of King David and 4 Stayman Wine- 
sap, the fourth row 3 trees each of Wealthy, 
Jonathan, and Grimes Golden. The fifth 


and last row 3 Liveland Raspberry, 2 
Wilson Red June, 2 Yellow parent 
and 2 Maiden Blush. 


_ Filler trees can be used in making the 
apple planting if desired, planting for this 
purpose summer varieties or young bear- 
ing winter kinds. These fillers, however, 
must not be allowed to stand’ after the 
trees for the permanent orchard need the 
space. By» using fillers the apple trees 


fillers are removed. 
Cherry 


Twenty-four feet from the last row of ap- 
ples is the first row of cherry. The second 
row of cherry is 24 feet from the other row, 
with trees placed 24 feet apart in the row. 
Making room for 22 trees. My idea wouid 
be to plant 11 trees or one entire‘row to 
Montmorency and the next row 7 Dye- 
house and 4 Suda Hardy. The above are, 
of course, tart cherries and if a sweet vari- 
ety is wanted it can be added in thé first 
row, and I have found that Black Tar- 
tarian is one of the best. 


Pear 


Blight is the one great pear enemy, so I 
would suggest quite a number of Lincoln 
i Lincoln of Illinois). Mr. Thos. F. 

igg of Iowa told me a short time ago that 
they had not blighted with him after bear- 
ing for ten — In Benj. Buckman’s 
orchard at Farmingdale, Il!., they have 


stand: 30 feet by 15 feet until the 
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blighted but little. Others report the same 


good quality, so I would make at least 
half the pears Lincoln. Then I would use a 
few Kieffer, Seckel and Anjou. Plant them 
20 feet apart and I would plant 6 trees of 
Lincoln, 2 Seckel, 2 Anjou and 1 Kieffer. 


Plum 


The one row devoted to plums requires 
fourteen trees 18 feet a Plant four 
Omaha, four Early Gold, two Shropshire 
Damson, two Abundance and two Amer- 
ica. 


Grape 


Eclipse, Moore Early, Concord and 
Worden are the best black kinds, ripening 
in the order named. Use Diamond for 
white; Lutie for red. The row requires 40 
vines. Use above varieties in about equal 
numbers; planting them six feet apart. 

Peach 

Red Bird Cling and Mayflower have 
proved the best of the very early kinds, 
and I would follow them with Eureka, 
Alton, Early Elberta, J. H. Hale, Late 
Elberta, Mamteoth Heath, Cling and 
Krummel October, ripening as named. All 
are good, hardy varieties. Eureka is the 


hardiest of all good peaches; this year in 
my orchard it bore some fruit although 
last winter the thermometer 
26 degrees below zero. 
These should be planted 18 feet apart 
in the row or 42 trees for the three rows. 
Would suggest one row of Early Elberta, 
one-half row J. H. Hale, the other one-half 
row to Late Elberta. Then I would divide 
the last row up among Red Bird Cling, May- 
flower, Eureka, Alton, Mammoth Heath 
Cling and Krummel October. 


Gooseberries 
Seventy-eight required, planted 3 feet 
apart. Use Houghton and Downing—both 


good proven kinds. : 
There are too many farm homes in our 
great central western country, and 
where, that depend on very uncertain and 
high-priced markets for their fruit instead 
of producing it. I have’ never heard of a 
valid excuse why a landholder should not 
ow his own fruit. The well-cared-for 
ome orchard is a sign of prosperity on any 
farm; thé uncared-for orchard, grown up 
with weeds, limbs broken—a “ragged 
looking” orchard—generally is an indic: 
tion of an insanitary home, a poorly built 
barn that gives no protection to stock, 


ica-- 


fallen down fences, etc. The well-cared- 
for orchard is the emblem of success, hap- 
piness, and contentment. 

E. G. Kains, the well-known horticul- 
tural author, in a recent article in “‘Coun- 
try Life,’’ made some statements regardi 
the planting of home orchards that sho 
be read and carefully considered. This is 
what he says: 

“The effects that the war is having on 
fruit growing are many. First, countless 
orchards have been ruthlessly destroyed, 
as everyone knows. Supposing that men 
were available to re-establish these plan- 
tations, it will be many years before quan- 
tities of fruit approximating pre-bellum 
amounts will ‘be produced. Therefore it 
seems probable that exports from America 


else- will be large, perhaps larger than before 


the war. ence in this country we may 
expect a shortage of commercial varieties 
of apples and of fruits sold in manufac- 
tured forms. Other factors that will help 
to emphasize this shortage are reduced 
plantings, expecially during the past four 
years, and to a less extent for several years 
prior to 1917. The difficulty of getting 
skilled labor in nurseries and fruit planta- 
tions, the efforts of farmers to grow grain 
instead of fruits, and the losses of fruit 
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because of inadequate transportation fagp 
ities. The effect of these and similar 

tors is to reduce fruit planting and ppp 
duction and to increase the demand ang 
the price at home and abroad. The plang 
ing of home orchards and fruit gardengig 


therefore one of the most profitable inves. 7 


ments that can be made. 


Blackberry 
I believe Mersereau is the best aly 
around berry. There are other good ong, 


but my choice is Mersereau. Early Han 
vest is very early, but not perfectly hardy, 
156 plants are required, three feet apart, 


Raspberry 


Cumberland is without doubt the beg 
blackcap. The old reliable Cuthbert % 
probably the best, most dependable, rej 
sort. The plan calls for 79 red and 156 black 
If a few vines of a purple variety are want. 
ed, use Cardinal. They should be planteg 


3 feet apart. 
Currants 


Seventy-eight plants are required forthe 
row of this somewhat neglected fruit. Ug 
London Market, White Imperial ang 
Black Naples, planted three feet apart, 
Currants make excellent jelly. 


Instructions for Pruning Apple Trees 
By R. T. Osburn, Arkansas 


much has been said and written. 

Nearly all orchardists have realized 
that pruning is a necessity. There are 
many things to be taken into considera- 
tion in pruning a tree, the form of the tree, 
habits of growth, and the formation of 
fruit buds. 

The tree should be as nearly ideal in 
form as possible. and present a symmetri- 
eal appearance. Habits of growth should 
be remedied; upright trees pruned to be 


Pree is a subject upon which 


more spreading, and drooping trees to be 
more upright. Formation of fruit buds 
may be by pruning, when done, 


Jim Wakely Demonstrating Pruning | 
: Apple 


extent of cutting, and kind of work done. 

Age and condition of trees are an im- 
portant factor. _Young trees need a cut- 
ting back and thinning out of growth to 
force out dormant buds and a good lateral 
growth, while old trees will probably need 
many large limbs eliminated, and a thor- 
ough thinning of the fruit-bearing wood to 

- Stimulate the formation of good strong 
fruit buds. 

On trees that are making very little 
growth, and where the buds are small and 
weak, a severe winter pruning will 
both a wood growth and fruit-bud forma- 
tion; and on trees that are heavily fer- 
tilized a moderate winter pruning give 
good results, and better if followed up in 
the summer with a thinning out of the 
smaller limbs. 

Many large limbs cut off the body of 
the tree affect the whole tree, but the great- 
est effect is felt where the cut is made, 
causing a growth of water sprouts at this 
place. If these are not removed in the sum- 
mer they will take the place of the limbs 
cut off, resuming the growth and destroy- 
ing the effect of the pruning. : 

he thinning out of small limbs and 
twigs is the kind of i has the 
most effect on the tree, and which the 
greatest benefit is derived. Dg not at- 
tempt this kind of work until after all the 


necessary large limbs have been removed. 
As there are no two trees alike, each tree 
presents a new proposition. The pruner 
should exercise g judgment and leave 
the limbs properly spaced. He should 
have in his mind what the tree will look 
like when finished before attempting the 


work, 
Unpruned Orchards 


Many orchards have not been pruned 
from the time the young trees were set. 
Such trees have not the proper framework 
to make a good strong tree. Limbs are too 
numerous and the growth, that should 
have gone into a few well spaced limbs, 
has been distributed through a great num- 
ber, with the consequence that the limbs 
are small and weak. The pruner must 
work to overcome this defect which will 
necessitate the removal of a great many 
limbs from the body of the tree. The 
growth will then be directed into the re- 
maining limbs causing them to become 
and stronger. 

he center of the tree should be opened 
up to admit sunlight and air. The to 
of many trees grow too high and upright 
and should be reduced by cutting out up- 
right limbs entirely, or cutting to a good 
side branch directing the growth outward 
from the tree. The long leaders often need 
cutting back to strengthen them in order 
to carry a load of fruit. Each limb of a 
tree should bear up its own load of fruit and 
the pruner must take this into considera- 
tion, and work with this end in view. 

The limbs of a low-headed tree may grad- 
ually grow ie and make a higher top 
than a high-headed tree where the limbs 
are drooping. Do not cut out: limbs sim- 
ply because they are low on the-body or 
eave limbs because they are high on the 
body. It is the general course and direc- 
tion, and their location in regard to other 
limbs that is to be considered. I helieve 
in growing apples up off the ground and 
there are many trees where the limbs have 
been borne to the ground by a load of 
fruit. Do not cut these limbs off unles the 
tree can spare them and have sufficient 
fruiting wood left, but prune them on the 
underside, raising them as much as possi- 


cause ble, and cut the ends to throw the growth 


upward. 
Proper Cut Not Injurious 


Cut all limbs close leaving no unsightly 
stubs to die back and cause permanent 
injury to the tree. The 
of a tree flows downward through the 
cambium or inner bark. A large cut on 
the body may heal as quickly as a small 
one on a small limb because the healing 
of a wound is regulated by the size of cut 


and the amount of leaf surface ing 
beyond the cut. 
e right kind of pruning has never 


killed a tree yet, but has saved thousands 
from a premature death. Pruning will 
remove the causes of many diseases, put 
the tree in a healthier condition and render 
it less susceptible to disease. In most un- 


pruned trees there are probably one or 


more dead limbs. This is a process of* 


elimination constantly going on in nature; 
it is nature’s way of pruning. 

To prune the tree, begin with a saw on 
the body. Cut out all limbs from the body 
beneath the framework. See that the 
framework limbs are well spaced around 
the body. Remove limbs growing out 
from the framework toward the ground. 
When the framework limbs are horizontal 
this is necessary, but when the framework 

ws upward these limbs usually take a 
ae rele growth. Cut out all limbs grow- 
ing upright through the tree from frame- 
work. en parallel limbs are too close 
remove the most undesirable ones. Cut 
out cross limbs and those growing across 
the center. Upright limbs in the top 
should be cut out entirely or cut back to a 
good side branch. See that all limbs lead 
outward from the body of the tree. Try 


to keep the wood well distributed through- 


out the tree. 
‘Thinning Small Limbs and Twigs 


After sawing everything pe enough to 
saw, use the double-cut hand-pruners on 
small limbs and twigs. Cut all sprouts and 
twigs from the body below the crotch, but 
keep all of those possible above the crotch, 
cutting out the water sprouts and clipping 
back the spurs where they are too long. 
Go over each large limb thinning out and 
cutting back small limbs. 
limb projecting outward from the body 
divides and divides itself~into smaller 
limbs until they form a circle around the 
body. These limbs cross and recross often 
forming a mass of small limbs. “Here is 
where the most clipping is to be done, 
limbs growing upright into limbs above 
them, limbs growing downward into limbs 
below them, limbs groward toward the 
ground, limbs projecting out too far into 
other limbs; these should be removed or 
clipped back until the proper space is at- 
tained. The amount of thinning to be 
done, depends upon the condition of the 
tree. 

pruning should be done, 
thorough 


y and systematically each year. - 


Trees tend to become dense again after 
pruning. Water sprouts and young 
growth, which will be forced out all over 


the tree, will need attention. 
y have 


after bearing a heavy crop, will like 
broken limbs, lower limbs closer to the 
ground, and the tops, previously upright, 
ooping over on limbs beneath. . This and 
other changes constantly taking place, 
cause the tree to require an annual prun- 


ing. 
Benefits and advantages of pruning are 
many. Opens up the top of the Pon emg 
ing sunlight and air to penetrate which is 
the formation of good stron 
buds. medies . defects of growth a 
builds up a stronger tree. Fruit will be 
larger and have a higher color. Puts the 
tree in condition to be more thoroughly 
sprayed which means a healthier tree, 
fewer insects and less fungous disease of the 


Each. large 


apple. Trees are less susceptible to cankg 
and other diseases. 

As a rule, when a cut fails to heal, the 
disease had already made its entrance be 
fore the cut was made. Pruning would 


A Properly Pruned 2-Year Apple at 
Time 


have prevented this had it been donewl 
time. Trees will have more uniform ai 
regular crops. Will overcome the tee 
ency of .a tree to become barkboull 
Pruning is fertilizing by taking of @ 
surplus growth, which has the same elie 
as fertilizer. Reduces cost of spraying 
requiring less spray. Reduces cost @ 
picking; apples are easier to reach, larger 
size, and fewer culls to pick. Improw 
the looks of an orchard, and a good-lookiit 
orchard is not only a pleasure to the ow 
but an honor to the country. 


A TEMPLE OF AGRICULTURE 
Blair Campbell, Illinois 


Mr. W. E. Skinner deserves, I beliem 
the credit for the suggestion that a tem 
of agriculture be established. It soul 
good to me. Such a building would act a 
an inspiration and be a nucleus for ™ 

y Mr. Skinner intended one . 
of agriculture for the whele 

tes, but this appears to me too large™ 
order and such a building would not 
the purpose so well as several seatte 
the great agricultural centem™ 

erica. 
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_ A Word of Greeting 


S ANNOUNCED in the February is- 

sue by our Editor, Samuel Adams, he 
‘and I have been jointly interested in this 
magazine since the incorporation of the 
AMERICAN Fruit GROWER ComPANy. 

The growth and scope of this publication, 
coupled with an earnest desire to give our 
readers the fullest and most efficient service, 
has induced me to undertake a more active 
part in the management of the AMERICAN 

“Fruir Grower, thus relieving Mr. Adams 

from the double burden of Editor and Pub- 
lisher, and allowing him to devote his undi- 
yided attention to the editorial development 
of the magazine. 

As the new Publisher, I bespeak for my 
self ihe continuance of the hearty and grati- 
fying support accorded Mr. Adams by sub- 
scribers, advertisers and agencies, and | 

‘ welcome the opportunity to serve you in 
» fuller measure, and in the closer and more 
intimate relation which my duties as Pub- 
lisher now afford me. 
Rospert B. Publisher. 


Keystone of Success 

Zz HAT is the keystone of success for 
=)” fruit growers? If you were asked this, 
"we hope your reply would be “‘co-operation”’ 
© for that’s the right answer. Year by year, 


we might say month by month, this is being . 


| proved. Think of the uniform success of the 

> dig fruit growing associations of the north- 

“ west. The Almond Growers Association is, 

' we believe, the latest of_these, but perhaps 

> before you read this there may be more re- 

cent ones. 

> (Co-operation is not going to make a suc- 

tess out of nothing. If you do not grow 

, good fruit no amount of co-operation will 

? bring you success, but so kind is nature and. 

© the climate of the United States, that almost 

2 all of us can grow good fruit if we give the 

© matter proper attention. 

inunionthereisstrength. We were read- 
ing lately an interesting book of travels, 
“The Old World Through Old Eyes,’”’ by 

_ Mary S. Ware, when we came upon this sig- 

» Mificant passage. In the Boer settlements 

/ of South Africa locusts weré such a plague 

i, that whole harvests of grain were devoured 
_ year after year and the losses were immense. 
The government could not combat the 
superstition of the Boers that the locusts 

_ Were a dispensation of Providence and that 
man was powerless against them. At last 
the government offered to pay liberally per 
bushel for locusts, and gave the Boers in- 
struction in how to kill them. A great 
start was made in controlling the pests, and 

"4 then the killing was made compulsory. A 

» Sentral station is now established which re- 

» Celves telegrams from any place where a 
locust appears. A force of men is immedi- 


ately sent to this place and the invasion 
Gathecked. 


No one fears the scourage’ now, 

sofor co-operation under government control 
has done away with it. 

Do you think the Boers would have been 


Meevetter off if they had stuck out for individu- 


alism and allowed their crops to be devoured 
year after year? Do you think the fruit 
grower is better off because some careless, 
indifferent growers claim the right ‘‘to grow 
and market fruit anyway they dern please?”’ 

The great war should have taught the 
most unobservant of us the advantage of 
standing together. Where would we have 
been today if the allies had not taken the 
last step in co-operation and combined un- 
der a common head? From that moment 
they went forward, though up to that time, 
in spite of earnestly striving to do their best 
with the good of all at heart (which is much 
more than can be said for the selfish grower), 
they made but little progress. 

If the South African government could 


make its people kill the locusts for their 


own good, should not fruit growers be able 
to compel each other to grow clean, sprayed 
fruit for the benefit of all? It is only neces- 
sary to take steps to prevent inferior fruit 
reaching the market to insure the desired 
result. 
than the immense increase in influence, both 
politieal and financial that would accrue 
from co-operation. No one man can pay to 
advertise his fruit beyond a certain limited 
extent, but see the great, striking advertise- 
ments of the big fruit associations, and re- 
member “It pays to advertise.” 


Fruit Growers’ Accounts 


OW ABOUT that account book which 
you have been meaning to get? If 
you can show it to us we will agree that you 
have started the New Year right. If you 
cannot, then we are safe in telling you that 
no business left to look after itself in this 
respect, is making a maximum profit. You 
may be “getting along” because your suc- 
cess depends largely upon the bounty of 
nature, but unless you have a definite idea 
of where your outlay is going, and what your 
income is coming from, you are not making 
the money you might. 
Too many farmers were made to blush 


last year when the necessity of making in-- 


come tax returns proved to them how little 
accuracy there was in their knowledge of 
their own business. Even these were in a 
healthier condition than those who did not 
blush because they did not perceive where 
they had been at fault. 

Have you figures to show what you spent 
on direct orchard practices last year, spray- 
ing, fertilizing, pruning, cultivating? If you 
bought a tractor are you in a position to 
state positively what saving it has been to 
you in time and money? Can you judge, 


from. your knowledge of the expense your | 


teams were to you, whether it would pay 
you to purchase a truck? Yet these.are im 
portant things for you to know. 4 
Like other good habits the keeping of 
accounts is much harder to start than to 
persevere in. Soon it becomes second na- 
ture. If you once realize the satisfaction of 


being able to put your finger on the figures 
when in doubt about the cost or profit of 
certain operations, you will not wish ever 


Nothing could. be more abvious: 


Our Editor 


again to be without such a source of reference. 

A farm paper says, “By all means take an 
inventory of your farm. Then do all your 
business by’check on the bank, and list on 
your deposit slips the source of your in- 
come.” Is there any fruit grower who does 
not feel willing to take at least this measure 
of precaution? If you start on this very 
simple plan we are sure you will soon realize 
the importance of keeping more elaborate 
and detailed accounts. 

If the fruit farmer is to take the long 
lead to which his occupation entitles him, 
he must conduct his business in a business- 
like manner. We would like to know that 
there is a complete set of accounts on every 
fruit farm. On the larger.orchards, where 
there are mariy transactions of every kind 
of orchard operation, we beli :ve it would be 
rewarding to the orchardist to install an 
adding machine, which would relieve the 
accountant of much detailed mental. effort - 
and would insure absolute accuracy. 


The Morale of Service 


HE soldier who possesses this intangible, 
essential quality, is never found to be 
concerned about carrying out ‘the bare let- 
ter of a command. He wants to do just a 
little more—always. Amrbition consumes 
him, the longing to “‘do his durndest.”’ 

We know the vital importance of keeping 
up this spirit in our armies. Have we 
thought about keeping it up in other 
branches of service? Our own, for instance, 
and our hired man’s? It’s just as important 
in the field of fruit as on the field of battle. 
Every employer knows what it-is to deal 
with labor that feels no interest in results, 
no ambition to push things forward, no 
real concern save to end the day and draw 
the pay. A 

Such employees, in their aloofness and 
remoteness from the matter in hand, more 
nearly resemble disembo@ied spirits than is 
at all satisfactory for the employer to deal 
with. What we need in our hired help is good 
morale. How should we set about getting it? 

When we wanted to insure it for’ our 
soldiers we got behind them with our 
money and our minds, We gave lots of 
thought to their health and comfort, and 
we did it without grudging or grumbling. 
Without any idea that we .were, after all, 
pretty good fellows to do so much cheerfully 
for the boys who were fighting for us. 

Why not try the same spirit on your hired 
man? The boys have responded magnifi- 
cently to our practical sympathy. Your 
hired man will do the.same when he sees 
that you are personally concerned for his 
welfare. He is a man as well as yourself; 
probably a husband and father. The health 
and advancement of his family lie near his 
heart. Give him a square deal. Don’t 
expect him to be more decent than the quar- 
ters provided for him. Don’t expect. him to 
take more interest in your job than is war- 
ranted by his share in its beneiits. Keep 
him with you by keeping him satisfied. It 
will pay you well. 
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Page 12 American Fruit Grower 
S Schedule for Fruit d Vegetabl 
By A. S. Colby, Department of Horticulture, University of Illinois 
APPLE STRAWBERRY 
What to Spray for Treatment When to Spray “5 * Remarks What to Spray for Treatment When to Spray Remarks 
Scale Lime Sulfur (winter/In dormant season; when lItrees are|/Protect men and animals at Leaf Spot Bordeaux. Before blossoms open. Additional|Renew beds frequently. at 
Shell Scale s leafless. from comnic of Lime applications if spot appears. off and foliage 
Scurfy Scale Miscible Oils on the skin. -are picked a 
Apple Aphis .. Ni tne Sulfate. Addin spring when are no use after Teaves are curled. 
little. to| showing green tips Use high pressure PEAR 
pat it spread. <7 Fire Blight Spraying ineffective.|In some cases where particular care is aor prompt and severe Pruning y 
Lime Sulfur (sum-|When flower buds show pink, but be-|In severe cases of canker worm use Bigg with 
Black Rot mer wit] fore any have opens, Pals Green 4 50 gallons of cate [Lime Sulfur (winterfn dormant dormant and 
Canker Worm Hs below, will incidentally con-| . lime. Blister Mite _ strength.) _ Spring. orchard trash to aid in Psylla cop, 
Tent Caterpillar trol troubles in this group.) Pear Oils. Pe trol. 
> : ii) wi Practically all the other common diseases and insects on apple are lound on the pear to some extent 
Codling Moth Lime6ulfur (cummer @ of petals have After pot ol at, See 
senate of Lead. (2) Approximately weeks after senate. and use Bordeaux-Ar- ASPARAGUS. 
ten works he Beetles Arsenate of Lead. [When beetles first appear, followed at{Do not spray while cutting 
Arsenate of Leadi(4 Fifteen to teen weeks iter Necesay in souther sections where AS 
with 2 Ibs. Lime. may be three broods in oné season. on plantations after "eattings 
Lime Sulf 1) As in (2) under th|Clean orchar: ts in curculio : ———, 
Bitch bove). control. not always || Rust Control. unsatisfac- Secure resistant variety, like Py 
Lead. ) | five weeks after the| wholly effective. metto. 
Bordea' Arsenate|(3) As in (3) under codling moth BEAN ~— y 
of Lead. (above). ° |Arsenate of Lead may be omitted if || Anthracnose” Pick and burn ones disease is carried on the ae 
no curculio is present. : eased pods. seed only from healthy 
Blotch Usually checked as incidental result}More common in regions where air Pints, rom a 
Fly Speck of applications recommended above.| and water drai is poor. 
Bitter Rot Bordeaux. Where disease is looked for begin CABBAGE 
in making ap- Cabbage Worm {Arsenate of~Lead or!Arsenate 7 lead when worms first a little soap to water 
tions often tok fruit bage Hellebore. Pend Repeat as necessary e the poison stick, 
protected by being ted all the eads are formed. Then use helle- 
time. 
Rust or Spraying not affec-| Remove cedar trees nearby. The rust carmot live without cedars || Cutworm + = paper around the stem when|Avoid planting on sod land, 
Rust tive. : on which it spends part of the year _ plants are set, sinking it in soil. 
t See under Pear, Fire Blight. z i Club Root Pull wu nd — Spread lime on und in spring, | Ib. Practice rotation. Avoid imei 
to & sq: ft. Work it in belors setting; land. Do not wet diseased 
PEACH ter ‘plants. 
San Jose Scale {Lime Sulfur (winter|Any time in dormant season but not Black Rot Pull up and burn|Sqak seed 15 minutes in corrosive 
Leaf Curt’ | strength.) later than 2 weeks before plants. 
spring. 
Curculio Arsenate of Lead/(i) About ten days oft after the won ae CANTALOUPE AND CUCUMBER 
with 2 lbs. of prop-} the shucks are s 
erly slaked lime the young fruit. potidee as ‘ven Bacterial Wilt Kill the beetles which spread the dis- 
50 gals. water. below for scab and brown rot ° ae disease (as below), 
ar : Anth Bordeaux. When vines begin to run. Follow|Use a short y rod with 
Scab Lime and About four weeks after bloom. {Do not 2 weeks to Downy Mildew with 2 applications at to the 
Brown Rot Arsen-|(2) king Melon Rust three-week intervals. leaves for cucumber. troubles, 
lime alone, four to five Striped Beetle Bordeaux with Ar- appear. Repeat as neces-| Bordeaux aids in repelling beetle 
weeks becione fruit ripens. If senate of Lead. 
weather is ee | and warm addi- Melon Ahpis or _| Nicotine Sulfate. Dat = appearente of lice. Repeat as 
tional sprays be necessary. Louse necessary. Pull up and burn badly 
Borers Preventive © washes,|Dig out with knife and wire in fall and Trees must be looked ma twice infested plants at orice. 
Mechanical protec-| spring, then mound up earth around| yearly. - Squash Bug Pick the bugs and crush them. Place|May cover plants with clothy 
tors, etc., of little} trunk 8 inches. small piece of board near the hills,| tion. Leave several small sqy 
5 collecting bugs underneath| in after first frost. (il 
Gummosis Hardly a disease but an indication that the tree is under some every morning. insects whi 
condition, such an uncongenial and will collect there thereon in large nt 
the unfavorable environment for the better. bers. 
Bacterial Shot Spraying helps but indirectly. Keep up the vigor of the trees by good ; ' CELERY 
Hole tural methods and a tion of plant food. Leaf Spot Bordeaux. On young seedlings in seed bed. Fol- Some varieties seem more resi 
CHERRY low by. these later sprayings at others. 
San José Scale Lime S (winter|While tree is dormant No scale on sour cherry Soot eee ES y- 
Forbes Scale CORN—POP AND SWEET 
iat. ||" No satisfactory rem-|Cut of and burn smutted areas before|Rotate crop. 
Spot Lead. Aboot ten dass after (2) preventing foliage injury. edy. they break open. 
Shot Hole Fungus Additional necessary at Corn Ear Worm _|No satisfactory rem- orsenate of lead is sometimes|Kill the worms as found as eam 
Be édy. before the corn ear fully; prepared for use, 
Cherry Aphis Nicotine Sulfate. ids first appear careful to cover underside 
counted the leaves to curl. leaves. Use high and 
2 soap. CE 
Cherry \Arsenate oig cad. On first appearance of i c Drop or Wilt Pull and burn dis-|Soak the diseased area with qeneeuns Burn all lettuce trash. 
eased plants at} or with CuS04 station, 1 7 gal. 
CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY once. 12). 
Leaf Spot Bordeaux. soon as the leaves are’ POTATO 
Early Blight Bordeaux. When plants are 6 inches high. MakejBordeaux arsenate of lead 
San Jose Scal Simil to. apple 2 applications at 2-week in- spray forpa 
Oyster Shell Scale | _ which see above. : tervi to field diseases M 
Late Blight Bordeaux. Continu as at 2-week 
Currant Worm Arsenate of Lead. At the fist appearance of the worms. Dry Walebore may e dusted la 
there are two broods repeat spray.| near picking time. 
Potato /Arsenate of Lead When young beetles first . Re-|When Bordeaux is used in 
Currant Plant — (Nicotine Sulfate. Soon after hatch hn hi all ‘ 
Scab Soak clean tubers in 1 pint formalde- 
hyde to 30 gal. then Fi 
An = Bordeaux Mixture... buds winter and disposal dry and cut to t. ql 
Black er blosso: ve diseased tio 
0 at 10-14 day in- of Lime Sulfur rine SQUASH AND PUMPKIN 
i Bosaivngee’ oe aids in Insects and diseases, with treatment, as cantaloupe, which see. Tu 
Moth Add Arsenate of Lead|Follow program recommended above|Dusting with fine sulfur is - tl 
Hopper to Bordeaux. when these insects are prevalent. mended for some vines FOMSTO 
ropean origin for mildew conten Fusarium Wilt [Spraying ineffective, Develop | h ( 
Root Worm |Arsenate of Lead. Tea days besties appear. & Anthracnose Keep plants up from ground. C 
break up cells where immature || Blossom End Rot |Caused by lack of moisture or excessive moisture. Strike a proper balance and cultivate pam 
beetles live over winter! Early Blight Bordeaux. , As for blight on potatoes, which see. 
PLUM Late Blight A 
Leaf Spot 
San Jose Scale [Lime Sulfur (winter, When tree is dormant. 2 of 
European Fruit strength). General instructions on making up and of spray material must be put of 
- - using the various sprays: of the plant needing proté 
Curculio Lime Salter (summer Similar to cherry, which see. Brown gon de The use of fungicidal sprays in disease Do not sacrifice spray material t0# 
Leaf Spot if fruit bat control is preventive. An insecticide or but on the other hand 
coa' is often added to 4 po the wae) till the material in 
trol certain insects as we with off, except in dormant spraying. 
one application. Either the fungicide nless otherwise noted the stam 
|| oF insecticide, however, may be omitted of spray’ material is that given in| 
Gall soon as first infection occurs. in a hitherto combination spray when directions for pre —— which fol 
or mene bow growth starts either fungi or insects are absent. - 1. Bordeaux 
eet siege (2) When new shoots are 6-8 inches| ; The operation of spraying in itself de-- Comper sulfate (biuestone), 4 
h (134 gal. in 50). & mands care and thoroughness. Lime speat grade stone i 
3 iradiec nnd blooming period. Di- outfit is absolutely necessary. It does slaked), 4 
in the end to get cheap hose or _ Water coe 50 gallons of 
RASPBERRY Use high pressure. Two hundred. Using only wooden (or earthen) ¥ 
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-Mr. Dustin offers some 


“3 E use Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires.in much the same kind of service 


as many farmers. These tires give us mileages up to twenty-three thousand. 
‘They effect important savings in delivery time, truck repairs and depreciation and in 


gasoline and oil. 


We believe pneumatics the correct type for country service.”—Mr. 


PS E. Dustin, Delivery Department, Germain Seed & Plant Company, Los Angeles. 


HE completely successful 
» rural hauling experience of 
articu- 
larly interesting facts and figures 


for fruit growers. 


Formerly Mr. Dustin’s driver re- 


‘quired 8 hours to make his daily 


tun, averaging 75 miles, on solid 
tires, 
hours on Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires. 


And the gentle cushioning effect 
| of the latter has stopped the dam- 


but now he finishes it in 5 


‘aging of delicate plants, once 


caused by the jarring on solid tires. 


This cushioning also hasdecreased 


truck maintenance two-thirds 


while the traction of the Good- 
year Cords has enabled the truck, 
carrying full 2-ton loads, to ford 
streams and plow through slip- 
pery sand and mud, : 


In addition, the husky farm pneu- 
matics have reduced gasoline and 


total mileage thus far, for four 


tires, of 48,000. 


In reviewing this testimony on 
these pioneer Goodyear Pneu- 
matic Cord Truck Tires, we are 
reminded that in nine months 
after this type of tire was intro- 
duced into Florida, the number 
of pneumatic-tired motor trucks 
used by fruit growers there, in- 
creased from one hundred to 
more than five hundred. 


Akron, Ohio 


oil consumption and given a~ The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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CORONA 


“The Package 
Behind the Pack” 


TeANGY FRUIT sells on sight at . 
prices that build bank accounts 
for the growers. Wormy, low-grade 
fruit sells slow at any price—seldom 
pays the cost of marketing. 


For clean fruit, you must spray with the 
‘right materials. The poison must be full 
strength and distributed evenly on the 
trees. That’s why many well-known Fruit 
Growers’ Associations have placed huge 
orders for “CORONA DRY’—The Uni- 
versal Insecticide. They have learned 
that clean fruit and healthy trees result 
from making this famous, powdered arsen- 
ate of lead “tthe package behind the 
pack.”’ “Corona Dry” has been used and 
endorsed by leading orchardists since 1912. 
The big commercial fruit sections of the 
country now consume many carloads 
yearly. You-owe it to your business to 
find out why. Your name and address 
on the coupon will bring full information. 
Or a postal will do. Write TopDay. 


CORONA 
Calcium Arsenate—Dry 
Use it on Your Potatoes 


This new product is safer 
and more economical than 
Paris Green—does not burn 
the vines. Save about thirty 
per cent in cost and get better 
results. Our circular tells how 
and why. Write for it today. 


"he 


Spray Schedule for 
Fruits and Vegetables 


Continued from page 12 


dissolve the bluestone in a few gallons of © 


hot water, adding water to make up 25 
gallons. Slake the lime carefully, per- 
mitting neither “drowning” or “burning” 
and after all action has ceased make up to 
25 gallons. Pour these dilute solutions 
together in mixing barrel simultaneously, 
through strainer, stirring vigorously. Use 
the same day. Stock solutions of lime 
and copper sulfate may be made up and 
kept on hand, in which one pound of 
lime or copper sulfate respectively will be 
dissolved to each gallon of solution. ~ 

2. Lime Sulfur may be bought as com- 
mercial concentrated stock solution, which 
is used one part to 8 parts of water 
for winter strength and one part to 40 
parts water for summer strength. Where 
a small amount of spraying is done it is 
more convenient to buy the commercial 
material. . 

3. Large orchardists, however, usually 
make their own as follows: 

Homemade Lime Sulfur. Concentrated 
Stock Solution. Illinois Formula. 

Stone Lime (best grade) 50 pounds. 

Sulfur 100 pounds. 

Water to make when boiling is done, 
66 gallons. . 

Place in a large kettle about 15 gallons 
water, bring to boil, dump in the lime, 
which starts to slake Add 
the sulfur and mix thoroughly, adding hot 
water as necessary to prevent mixture 
burning as lime slakes. When lime is 
slaked and sulfur well mixed add hot 
water to bring total volume up to a little 
more than 66 gallons (to allow for evapora- 
tion). Boiling is continued for 30-45 
minutes, cold water being added if boiling 
over occurs. Color when finished may 
vary from orange to chocolate. Test 
material by taking some out in a dipper, 
than pouring it back slowly. If no sulfur 
= es remain, it has cooked enough. 

move from fire at once. Asmall amount 
of impurities (sludge) in bottom of kettle 
does not interfere with use in spraying. 

This stock solution will keep through 
the season. Dilutions are made 1 part to 
4 parts water for winter strength spray 
and 1 part to 19 parts water for summer 
stren spray. 

Other materials such as stomach poisons 
may be added to aid in control of various 


plant 

4. Self-boiled Lime and Sulfur is used 
especially for brown rot on peaches, not 
injuring the tender peach foliage. It is 
made as follows: 

Self-boiled Lime and Sulfur. 

* Best grade stone lime, 8 lbs. 

Fine powdered sulfur, 8 lbs. 

Water to make 50 gallons. 

While the lime is slaking vigorously add 
the sulfur gradually. ‘Prevent “burning” 
or “‘drowning”’ of the lime by judious use 
of warm water. Stir welle When action 
subsides add cold water at once to bri 
mixture up to 50 gallons and use immedi- 
ately. This is solely a mechanical mixture, 
differing from other sprays where lime and 
sulfur are the ingredients. 

5. No. 1. Arsenate of Lead (paste), 2 lbs. 

No. 2. Arsenate of Lead (powder), 1 Ib. 

Water, 50 gallons. 

It is well to mix up the arsenate into a 
thin paste by adding a small amount of 
water before putting in spray barrel. 

6. Nicotine Sulfate or ‘‘ Black Leaf 40.” 

Black Leafe 40, 1 qt. Water, 200 gallons. 

7. Corrosive Sublimate. 

Corrosive sublimate, 14 oz. Water, 4 
gallons. 

Deadly poison. Do not use metal con- 
tainers. 


THE NEED OF WISE COUNSEL 
By Mrs. B. F. Wilcoxon, Colorado 


Various reasons are given for moving to 
town. An dld man past 60 years said the 
other day that he was too old to do a day’s 
work on the farm; he thought he would 
retire to town and take things easy. 

Of course it is true that when a man 
reaches 60 years he is much less able to do 
a day’s work than before. His joints are 
stiff he gets out of breath when he tries 
to chase the old cow out of the cornfield, 
or drive the hogs out of the garden. He 
tires after a day’s plowing and he realizes 
that he is growing old. But he is not use- 
less on the farm. He has had a lifetime of 
experience and observation which .the 
Sed man has not had time to acquire, 

the older man will use his head to good 


American Fruil Growep 


advantage he will find that it is wor, 
more ev month to the farm than 
bw whieff he could perform in his young. 
er days. 

Let him direct while others execute, 

Farming is fast becoming a_busings 
which requires skilled labor. I do op 
advise readers who are contemplating moy. 
ing to town not to do so, but it is a ste 
that should be taken only after the moge 
serious and careful consideration: Papms 
ing can and should be one of the most dig 
nified, desirable and sought after ways gf m 
earning a living. There is too much bel 


among our people that the prizes of life lig F. | 


away from the farm. ~ 


CONSERVING HOME TIMBER 


By E. L. Vincent, New York 


Since coming on the farm as 

ublic I have written a good many farp 
eases, and I do not remember one ing 
which I did not suggest putting this pr 
vision: ‘‘The party of the second pay 
shall not cut any timber for fuel excep 
from trees that are down or dead or dy. 
ing.” And I believe this ought to beg 
part of every such agreement. For ther 
is always plenty of such timber wherevey 
a is a piece of wood of any size on the 
arm. 

If it is worth while for the farmer to 
this clause in the articles of agreement a | 
he rents his place, surely it is just ds much § 
so when it comes to his cutting his owy 
firewood. Dead, down or dying trea ™ 
ought*always to come first. I have made 
it a practice to go through the woods be 
fore beginning the real work of cutting 
firewood, and marking the trees that come 
under these heads. A slight chip, or even 
the bark removed on the outside, wil 
serve as a mark for the woodcutters whey 
they get to work. 

Still further to conserve our woods, I do 
my best when felling trees to let them 
down in an open nae so that no saplings 
or small trees shall be spoiled. Ofte 
where this percaution is not taken, a good 
deal of damage may be done to growing 
timber. Then, too, the trunks and topsof 
trees cut down ought qe. to be worked 
up to the very tip. It is the practice with 
some to cut the trunk off just where the 
big limbs branch out, and never work the 
top up at all, a most wasteful proceeding 

If we make it a rule when we cut a tte 
to replace it in the spring with a little on 
set out in a good location, we niay keg 
our forests always intact. It is not a greit 
deal of work to take up a little tree an 
replant it, and while it may not reachi 
size to be used in our lifetime, it will som 
day be large enough for wood or lumber, 


GRUBBING WITH A TRACTOR 
By Alfred C. Weed, New York 


We have had little experience with this 
but have just bought an outfit for the pur 
pose. We have something over a thousalié 
peach, pear and apple trees to pull ou 
this year and plan to use the tractor i 
the purpose. We have purchased 
feet 14 inch, improved plow steel cable, st 
strands of 19 wires each; with hooks 
clamps and one single and one double 
block ‘err 8 inch, for 1% inch wire rope 

With this outfit we can give a four-time 
pull and expect to walk right away Will 
the peach or pear trees. The trac# 
would almost pull the peach trees on# 
straight pull and would take them out 
cutting a few roots. 

It is probable in Mr. Bloxham’s a 
that a good tractor would take out most 
of the pines on a straight pull but the oat 
would require the ‘use of the blocks 
should prefer to-do the pulling before ti 
tops were cut off the stimps. ~< : 

It the trees were cut it might be possi 
to loosen most of the roots by the used 
“pavement breaking” plow behind 
tractor of fifteen to twenty horse pow 
draw-bar pull. This plow has no mold 
board and is built very strong. Wa 
enough power in front of it it will root Ws 
solid city pavement so that it can be 
up with a steam shovel. Plowing @ 
field both ways with this should get a 
of the roots out of the way. It could 
be worked down a little with a harrow#® 
seeded down for a year or two to @m 
the other roots time to rot before thea 
real plowing. 


Every fruit grower should have @ er 
ness office, if‘it is no more than part 
deske Here should be kept all records 
accounts, orders and reference books 


_ 
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New, 


Sixes 


15 
a 


Tires 34x4 


Completely New 


Over 100 New Standards—75% More Endurance > 


The war has enabled us to do in 18 
months what we might have spent years 
to accomplish. The great Mitchell fac- 
tory was given to truck building. Our 
engineers and specialists had 18 months 
to bring out a new Mitchell, built to 
new standards. 


The result is that now weare able to 


- offer our new conception of a lasting Six. 


There are more than 100 improvements, 
50 per cent added strength, 75 per cent 


more endurance, 25 percent more econ- | 


omy, and 20 per cent greater beauty 
and comfort. 


It Had to Come 


Two years ago “we decided, for our 


part, that the Light Six type should be 


bettered. It had been too light. Experi- 
ence had shown that the boasted over- 
strength was too often under-strength. 


Fierce price competition had forced 


* makers to skimp. Then ideas were chang- 


ing. Buyers bought ‘their cars to keep, 
and they looked for many years of 
service. 


The Mitchell was great and successful. 
In 14 years it had won a world-wide 
fame, But we knew that all Light Sixes, 
including the Mitchell, must adopt new 
standards to meet new-day expectations. - 
And we started. en to make our 
preparations. 


New Specialists 


We added to the Mitchell staff many 
aew specialists. These were men who 
had made their mark in high-grade car 
construction. 


Then came the war, and-with it came 
their unique opportunity. For 18 
Months, while wé built trucks, they 
worked on this new model. 


per cent. 


They made-over 100 important im- 
provements. Part by part they added 


an average of 50 per cent more strength. | 


They spent over $250,000.00 for new 
machines and equipment, just to build 


parts better and to test them better. ' 


They created a staff of 135 trained in- 


spectors, to measure and test and insist . 


on perfection.. 


The result is this new - standard 
Mitchell, combining 100 of the greatest 
advances that ever were made in: Sixes. 


New 


From End to End 


The design is new, the color and the 
top. The radiator is larger, and the 
wheels, with 34x 4-inch tires. 


The steel frame is deeper, adding 50 
per cent to the strength. Rear axle 
strength is increased 50 per cent, brake 
efficiency 75 per cent. The gears are 
25 per cent stronger by actual crushing 
test. 


There is a new-type disc clutth. There 
are 123 drop forgings. Chrome-Vana- 
dium and Chrome-Nickel steels are lav- 
ishly used in construction. 


The ball-bearing steering gear is made 
ro per_cent stronger. Our new crank 


shafts show a tensile strength of 150,000 


pounds per square inch. They are per- 
fectly balanced on two costly machines. 


Gasoline Saving 25% 

Gasoline and oil cost is reduced 25 
This largely comes through 
the use of a thermostat to regulate the 


' water system. It controls the temper- 
ature of the air, liquids and gases. Thé’ 


carburetor intake is twice better heated, 
so the gasoline is vaporized and com- 
bustion is complete. 


- the Mitchell plant famous. 


To make staunch bodies we use frame 
material costing twice the usual. We use 
interlaced hair in the upholstery. We use 
four coats of varnish, instead of the usual 

*two, to double the life of our finish. 


We give ample room with a 120-inch 
wheelbase. Compare that with other 5- 
passenger Sixes. 


But one part could not be bettered— 
our long cantilever rear springs. Out of 
40,000 now in use, not a spring has 
broken.- And they have made the 
Mitchell the easiest-riding car in its class. 


Undersells 
All Rivals 


This new Mitchell, despite all these 
new standards, still sells below all. com- 
parable cars. That is due to our wonder- 
ful factory efficiency which has made 
We build 
the complete car—chassis and body— 
under scientific methods, which reduce 
labor cost to the minimum. 

Write us for further details. Then go 
over this. new car, part by part, with 
your nearest Mitchell dealer. When you 
know this car, you will want this new 


strength, new endurance, new beauty, 


new economy. 


Mitchell E-40 


Price, $1,475, f. 0. b. Racine 
Wheelbase, 120 inches, 40 horsepower 
Six-Cylinder Motor 
Cylinders 5. Tires, 34x4 
3-Passengér Roadster, same price 
We also make a Touring Sedan 


_ MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Wheelbase 120 inches 
Long-stroke Six motor 
Cylinders 344x5 
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This Fruit Grower 
Gets Perfect Apples 


The 1918 apple of a New York or- 
chardist was 16,000 barrels. He sprayed 
with Orchard Brand Spray materials 
and his apples were 90% perfect. 


(GRANDFATHER was to bite around a worm hole, but 
eaten fruit. A 

Orchard Brand Arsenate of Lead is a standardized product which 
is highly efficient in controlling the codling moth, bud moth, apple 
and plum curculio, canker worms and other foliage chewing insects. 

Fruit growers v erally prefer the dry or powdered form 
Unity ond con be more peighed ont 
than the paste form. 

The standardized Orchard Brand Bordeaux Mixture, Bordeaux- - 
tured in an paste form, haye a 
large use in spraying operations. For oschany 
spraying potatoes no other preparation 

so many advantages as Orchard Brand 
ap- Spray Materials 


d Arsenite of Zinc. For dusting po- 
Lazal is the 
cides manufactured by 
America. 


tatoes Orchard Brand 
proved remedy. 

The control of insects and-‘fungous dis- 
eases is strictly a chemical matter. Right 
spray materials in right proportions must 


be used at the right time. Do you need advice? We maintain a 
Special Service Department, open to fruit growers everywhere. We 
charge, If you 


welcome and answer inquiries prom; without 


General Chemic 


Insecticide Dept,25 Broad St.NewYork~>, SO 


Equip your Power Spray Rig with a Myers 
Spray Gun, and save time, labor and material. With 
A it one man does the spraying and the entire capacity of rig is 
5A. utilized, A single shot to a treeyis often sufficient. One-third turn of 
Re <'\ handle adjusts the Myers Gun from a broad famlike spray to a long one 
) for high. trees. Gun is provided with three discs—4, 6 and 8 
| gallons capacity—adapting it for use with any power pump. 
Help is scarce—time is money. Do your spraying single handed 
| next spring by using this modern and sifnplified one man. spraying 
f° device—the Myers Spray Gun. Circular and information gladly .| @ 
furnished. Ask our dealer or write us uN 
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' Raspberries in Matted Row 


By E. J. Justin, Minnesota | 


ILE there are two distinct com- 

mercial varieties of raspberries, 

namely, the red and the black, I 
shall confine myself to the red raspberry 
and to fundamentals on the successful 
growing of this delicious fruit. : 

The red raspberry in the wild state is 
usually found growing at high altitudes, 
and it seems to thrive best in a soil of 
glacial drift formation. Some varieties 
thrive best in a sandy soil of this descrip- 
tion, while other varieties do better in a 
clay loam. This tendency of the red rasp- 
berry in the wild state to grow at high alti- 
tudes, teaches us that planting in low, sour, 
cold soils, poorly drained, both as to air 
and water (be the soil ever so rich) should 
be avoided. Generally speaking land on 
which apple trees thrive is suitable for the 
raspberry, and it serves splendidly as a 
filler between rows of apple trees in a young 
orchard. 

The preparation of the soil is also of the 
first importance. Sod spells failure in 
berry growing, and it is a lamentable fact 
that it is not an uncommon sight to see 
berry plants Frowing in sod. Where soddy 
soil is intended for berry culture, one or 
two season’s tillage in a hoed crop, such 
as potatoes or corn, should, if properly 
tilled, rid the land of sod. f 

There are two general methods of culti- 
vating the red raspberry, namely, the hill 
and the matted row system. ere the 
land is fairly level and a commercial plan- 
tation is intended, rows should be laid out 
from five to five feet six inches apart, and 
the plants set two feet six inches apart in 
the rows. This will enable cultivation in 
two directions for the first two seasons, after 
which the plants should be allowed to 
grow into a matted row. 

When selecting plants order one year old 
sprouts from a responsible nurseryman, 
who guarantees that the plants are free 
from disease and of his own growing. A 
most serious mistake is often made by 
procuring plants from your neighbors, as 
they are very liable to be infected with 
one or more fungous diseases. 


How to Plant 


As to the method of planting, I have 
found that the spade or round nose shovel, 
same as in planting strawberries, is very 
satisfactory. It is customary with us to 
use two plants at each setting; care should 
be taken, however, that the roots do not 
touch each other. This can be avoided by 
setting the plants about three inches apart. 
The reason for doubling up the plants in 
this way is to insure a perfect stand and 
also to bring forth a large number of 
sprouts the first season._ ae 

There is quite a difference of opinion 
among growers as to the width of the 
matted rows and the amount of thinning to 

ive best results. While it is necessary to 
ve canes in order to grow fruit, it has 
been my observation that the majority of 
growers do not thin out sufficiently. ‘The 
red raspberry, being of a weedy nature, is 
with difficulty kept within bounds. This 
is especially true during the early life of the 
antation. I-should say that up to the 
ourth season, if the rows or hedges are not 
allowed to exceed ten inches in width, very 
seldom thinning is required in the rows. 
After the fourth season where no fertilizers 
are used there will be fewer canes, and the 
rows may be. allowed to grow wider but 
not to exceed twelve inches. This keeping 
of the rows to a proper width brings us to 
the subject of cultivation. z 

During the early and late spring, while 
shoots are appearing between the rows, 
constant cultivation is very necessary 
This cultivation must be carried close ap 
to the hedge on both sides. The first ¢ 
tivation in the spring, in place of phe, 
between the rows, I use a fourteen toot 
cultivator which is set about sixteen inches 
wide. This width is cultivated in the cen- 
ter of the space between the rows passing 
over the same und two or three times 
until a depth of from three and a half to 
four inches is stirred up. This enables 
the tender young feed roots to develop ra: 
idly through this loose earth, while the 
main roots near the canes are uninjured. 
Following this cultivation I use a shovel 
cultivator a few times until the sprouts are 
subdued, after which all cultivating is done 
with the fourteen tooth cultivator. None 


of these later cultivations stir the surface 


to a greater depth than two inches. 


_ maintain a dust mulch at all 


ae Number of Cultivations 
The number of cultivations will depend 


on the number of rainfalls, and the condi. . 


tion of the soil, as the object in view ig to 
times, 

In addition to the cultivations, th 
hedges must be hoed at least once during 
the season, this to be done in the spring 
before the shoots make their appearaneg 
This hoeing is of the greatest importangss 
the soil must be stirred to the depth of gy 
inch and left in its place to form a mule 
A hoe four inches wide should be used fg 
this purpose. 

As soon as convenient after the fruit hi 
been gathered, the old canes should he 
removed. Care rhust be taken to cut thes 
as close to the ground as possible. Thigis 
also the proper time. to remove any wegk 
or diseased canes, or to thin out where th 
canes are too thick in the hedges. 

To induce the ‘formation of fruiting 
canes for the following-season we p 
the tips of the red raspberry in the sprj 
and the amount of the pruning is detem 
mined to a large extent by the age of ti 
plantation; it also, by throwing the top 
and roots out of balance, gives stronger 
sprouts and larger fruit. 

It is considered n to support the 
canes, and the means generally employs! 
for this purpose is a single wire trellis og 
each side of the hedge, with posts suppor 
ing the wire at intervals. While thi 
method serves its purpose fairly well then 
are some objectionable features. Th 
wires interfere with hoeing and removiiy 
the old cahes, but to us the most seripig 
objection is the unsightly posts which ma 
the beauty of the field. I have practigng 
tieing the canes together in bunches @ 
from six to ten canes, and this has proyey 
very satisfactory. 

- In closing allow me to touch upon im 
sects and diseases. For the reap 
worm use a high pressure spray. of f 
strength arsenate of lead just as the w 
leaves have fully unfolded; for cane blight 
a fifteen to one dormant spray of lime 
sulphur in the early spring as the le 
buds are showing; for other fungous di 


. eases a full strength bordedux mixture. J 


% 


*An address before the Missouri Horticulfif 


Society. 
INFERIOR FRUIT IS A LOSING 
PROPOSITION 
By C. H. Heard, Iowa ¥ 


The Fruit Grower Loses : 
1. It costs almost as much to grow i® 
ferior as it does to grow first class fruit. 4 
2. It costs more to sort and grade. 
8. Its presence in a package always 
hurts and often hinders the sale. ; 
4. The best trade will not buy it. 
‘5. The grower loses his ideals. 
e Fruit Buyer Loses 
1. It takes superior products to g& 


usiness. 
"2. Speculating in inferior fruit is doublf 
8. Inferior fruit will not stand up 


g 

4. Rotten fruit is not saleable. Z 
The Ultimate Consumer Loses 

1. He does not get what he pays forg 

of 


good fruit. 
2. Damaged fruit is injurious to healtil 
8. Inferior fruit ns consumption. 
4, The consumer loses faith and buy 
substitutes. This injures the growe 
worker, broker, wholesaler, jobber, retailéf 
and often the consumer. . . 
GROW GOOD FRUIT. 
HANDLE IT CAREFULLY. 
PUT IT IN ATTRACTIVE YEE 
SERVICEABLE -PACKAGES. 
DELIVER IT TO THE CONSUMES 
IN GOOD CONDITION. 


APPLES ON FEBRUARY 1, 1919 

The monthly of the Bureau of Marke 
Department of Agriculture, shows storay 

e storages that reported s 

total stocks of 1,626,713 barrels ail 
4,148,842 boxes of 4 og The 534 swe 
ages that reported for February 1, 
year and last, show present holdings @ 
1,628,357 barrels and 4,064,469 boxes® 
compared with 2,226,324 barrels am 
5,191,876 boxes last year, a decrease & 
602,967 barrels and 1,127,407 boxes, 0 
total decrease of the equivalent of 978)/@ 
barrels or 24.7 per cent. : 
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CAN THE MOLINE UNIVERSAL TRACTOR CULTIVATE 
FARMERS FROM FOURTEEN STATES SAY 
Pr These Questions were asked the following farmers who own Moline-Universal Tractors and Two-Row Cultivators. Read how they answer y anevwen thea. a 
1 pen » Tractor and many acres do 8 Do you consider the Moline- Cultivator a ‘What crops did you cultivate in this manner? 
6. Do yéu find that the will injure the soil by packing? 10. How ine-Universal con cultivate 
3. Is it as steady as horses, particularly at the lower speeds? 7) Will 2 knock down any more sta Iks at the ends turning than horses? — Universal Tractor and Two-Row Cultivator? 13. How many horses or mules do you still keep. : J 
No difference Ne Not if particular Ido 205 130 Corn 4 2 | I don’t think we could farm without the Moline. 
As good No No Yes 240 75 Corn 2 5 | Wwe had not had the tractor would never been able to farm as much land. 
Better _ No Not as much Yes 120 6 Corn 2 3 Could dispose of one more horse. 
No difference No No more if boon 300 WT hadnt Rad the [would 4 ware homer which 
Ne Yes 500 100 | 0 -| % more per man. All the work done by two Molines. No 
0d No sock Yes 200 120 Cate | 6 | the wector will do all you claum for and! then come taken geod 
Just as good No No Yes 210 50 Corn 2 4 | Saved enough feed to pay for gas and oil. 
Sometimes No 125 Corn 5 | 5 | Rented 35 acres extra com ground, crope paid for tractor 
Better No No certainly do 200 50 | CottonandMaize I'would not farm if had to go back to horses and mules. 
St Not as much Yee 120 30 Corn 2 | 3. | A person doesn haveto sit on mplenjent and let the Moline test. 
Yes No No * Yes 230 100 Corn 4 4 | no equal as preparer of soil for planting. 
Yes _ No Less Yes 160 Corn 3 have ditches in my field Ulich 
No of. Yeo on Corn 0 | | Tractor saved a whole lot of time. 
Yo" No Not as much Yes 253 45 Corn 8 4 | Uhave done the work of 2 men and 6 horses by having a Moline. 
good No No 200 18 Com © | 4 | ‘Theouly tractor for the Enst and would advice and cortuanly bay no other 
Fully ac pood No ae ae ido 200 50 Com 4 | 3 | Faremng without the Moline would be too slow for me. 
No difference No No : Yes 1400 80 Cara 0 18 That by the wo ordaed 
Yes No Not as much Yes 140 40 Corn 3 2 It saved a hand and three horses. 
Better No Not as much Retin st exper 250 120 Corn 5. | 4 | With w we were shead of the crops. 
Same No dio Ido 80 80 Cotton * | | would not farm in this country without Moline. 
Better No No Yes 3b0 220 Com 4 6 | Oneman can do two men's work. 
Just as good No No Yes 185 a Corn 4 4 | tculuvated when neighbors with horses had to quit because of the heat 
Batted No Not with nght man Yes 166 4 We herd work wth Maine cod oun 
Yes No About the same Yes 100 ES Corn 3 2 Found your tractor to be what you claim. 
Yes No amp "~~ ass Yes 284 Corn 6 a Kept cultivator running every day in season 
No difference No No Yes 216 5 Corn 4 4 | Uhave done all jobs on the farm. 
No difference No No Labor saving | 7 Corn 
Better Not as much Not as much Yes 320 160 Corn 6 4 
Better No Less Yes 335 3 | Teector io has great for work 
Better Not at all A more Absolutely 140 100 Cotonand | | ‘Themew Moline w far and away the best light tractor ever put out 
wae ee, Yes Yes "Seacher 10.15 eodihiennss No Not as many Yea 180 95 Cora. 3 5 | Wefeel we would have to quit farming if st wasn t for the Mohne. 
cub Yes More so 12.14 Cob do Satter No Did at first not now Yes Besides cultwwating | plowed 110 acres, cat 50 scree of cate, drilled 35 “scree 
Average 247 742 | 30% mrowcrope | 4.1 | 4.17 | * The replaced was not given. One horse was allowed 
An average of 507% of all the horses on the above farm work. Three farmers displaced horses entirely. work. Louis, Poughkeepsie, Baltimore, Los Angeles, Stock- 
~ farms was displaced because the Moline-Universal Is this possible with any other tractor ? ment from the seat of the implement. ; ton, Spokane, Portland, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
cultivates—the number of horses was reduced n We build « complete line of implements to Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Minot, Sioux Falls, 
oone for each 59.2 acres. According to United Des Moines, Bloomington, Indianapolis, Co- 
States Department of Agriculture one horet is required results cqually satisfactory with the Moline- the Moline-Univereal Tractor, all equally Mich” 
or . Universal Tractor. And you can do the same. isfactory as the two-row cultivator. 
© for each 20 to 30 acres, and the ordinary tractor does ; 
3 not reduce the number of horses. Remarkable as Remember the Moline-Universal Tractor does all See the Moline-Universal on display at your nearest Am Folder, R. .-44, which fully describes 
> this showing is, still better results can be obtained. farm work as well ‘as cultivating. With it you can  Moline-Tractor Dealer, or at our factory branch inthe how to cultivate with the Moline-Universal Tractor. 
Ten of the farmers above farm 112 acres per horse plow 9 acres a day, double disc 27 acres, harvest 30 of following cities: “Address Dept. 82. 
s because the Moline-Universal cultivates and does all 40 acres. It has plenty of power for all ordinary belt Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas, Oklahoma City, St. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL.== 
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OU, as a fruit grower, have a 

Y bigger task than ever on hand 
this year. You must. grow 
more fruit to meet the increaséd demand, 


; Todothis you must safeguard your crop in 
pray every way possible. One sure way is by prop- 
erly spraying with Dow Magnesium Arsenate. 


Our experiments, embracing not only laboratory 
but orchard and field tests, have proven that Dow 
Magnesium Arsenate adheres better to foliage, remains 
in suspension in water longer, spreads more evenly, is 
much lighter and fluffier,and, therefore, it is reasonable 

to expect much better results than from Arsenate of Lead. 


Dow Magnesium Arsenate 


~ is lower in price. Every test goes to prove 
that it is the ultimate agricultural poison. 


Dow dealers are prepared to supply this material. Where we do © 
not have dealers we will ship this product direct in lots of 100 
pounds or more. Dow Magnesium Arsenate is packed in the fol- 
lowing sized containers: 


200-pound drums. 
100-pound drums 
50-pound drums 
25-pound drums 


See our nearest dealer or write us today. -- 


The Dow Chemical Company 


Midland, Michigan 


AtA. 
Lower 
| Cost 


TOWN SEND or from $1.00 to $10.00 on each 1,000 plants, How? 
GET OUR 20th CENTURY STRAWBERRY BOOK, IT’S FREE 


| 


ing 

and savi 
on ten to twelve mil- 
ion plants. 


Our plants have 
been tested side 
by side with the 
highest priced 

lants costing 

rom one tq 
three times as 
much as ours— 
and in every case 
we have more 
than equaled 
them, both in 
frnit and in 


on file to back 
every word of 
statement 
sent to tis un- 
solicited 


Big Joe, our favorite late Strawberry, most profitable late berry ever grewn. A universal favorite 

_ OUR Plants are grown in the spot of the world, “THE EASTERN SHO”’ of Md., where the soil and 
climate is right. The roots grow here all winter—the tops are dormant, from November to April. This puts 
hardiness in the plants that can be put there in no other way. ‘Plants grown in the North can not compete with 
ours for Hardiness, or Productiveness, as our plants have more time to build up the strong, vigorous system. 
We can ship any time from November until May 15th. . . 


Aroma (late) ‘Compare our prices with other ca es that you have and if we can make you the 
saving we claim let us have your order. e are financially re for our contracts— 
BIG JOE and our Guarantee g»es with every shipment. Have your Banker, Postmaster or any 
Climax Commercial Agency look us up. : 
renee on ag’ Plants may be ordered direct from this advertisement—prices quoted are F. O. B. Salis- 
_ URRILL bury, Md. By Express, add 25c per 100 plants if wanted by mail. All orders should reach 
: + | us at the earliest date possible. Pull amount of remittance should accom all orders. 
DUNLAP Receipt mailed the day your order is received. You will also be notified by card day 
Early Ozark . plants are shipped. 
Early Woodrow 100 250 1000 5000 50 plants at 100 rate 
FENDALL $0.90 $1.75 $5.00 $23.75 at 1000 rate 
Glen Mary : Prices of Everbearing Strawberries ¥ 
Haverland * 100 250 1000 We were among the first to grow 
Klondyke Progressive - «+ = $1.50 $3.00 $10.00 the Everbearing race of strawber- 
1.50 3. 10.00 ties, and have tested every vari- 
Rewastico Peerless The Newest Everb pee 3.00 1000 ety that has been introduced. 
Sample 1000 We honestly believe that our two 
Prize Lucky $3.00 $5.00 $10.00 $50.00 new creations will lead all others. 
WM. BELT J Lucky S 5.00 » Every home should try them. 


i Save bee by growers in nearly all sections 
0 and the state experiment stations. 
Big Late $0.60 $1.30 
World’s Wonder Late perfect flowering varieties. this ‘American 
CHESTER 
i No. 3J Midseason, wonderful, productive. Fruit Grower isgentioned. 

Please give second choice, or state if we shall substitute using our best judgment. Make all money orders 

or checks payable to E. W. TOWNSEND & SON, Post Office, Salisbury, Maryland. 


1000 
$8.00 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to. Advertisers 


American Fruit Grower 


Bringing Back Old Orchards 


By M. D., Underwood, Illinois 


ANY of the older farms have one or 

more old orchards on them. These 

; are often barren and turned into 

calf pastures or hog yards. It is well to take 

time to find out what can be done with 

them in the line of the original purpose of 

fruit. production. Thousands of apple trees 

look more like forest trees than fruit pro- 

ducers. ‘Thousands of others are diseased, 

full of dead limbs and infested with the 

apple worm and aphis and with the spores 
of rot and scab. 

It is a discouraging job to attempt to 
bring such trees into a state of production. 
Some of them though would surprise us by 
the fruit they would bear if pruned, cleaned 
= Engen given a fair chance for their work. 

is can hardly be done in one year, as a 
too violént thinning out of the tops will 
only result in a very heavy new wood 
growth the following summer. Pruning 
should have been done when the trees were 
young, but that is not a matter to be con- 
sidered just here. It is reviving old fruit 


trees. 
: Make a Close Cut 
The pruning is better accomplished by 
degrees, and not all attempted in one sea- 
son. In the case of the old trees large 
wounds will be made, and it is important 
that these be [made properly. By this I 
mean that the cut ought to be made close 
to the trunk or the limb, and parallel to 
the part remaining. This sometimes makes 
a larger wound, but it will heal more rap- 
idly than a smaller wound made the other 
way and which leaves a stub. 
he surface of the cut should be left 
smooth and no splitting off or bark-tearing 
permitted. This can be prevented by using 
sharp tools and making a cut on the under- 
side first, a trifle closer to the main branch 
than the cut made on the upper side. 
Some very careful men will saw off the 
limb a few inches from the tree or main 
branch, then saw off the stub afterward, 
but this doubles the work and is not neces- 
where care is taken, as it should be, 
with the first cut. 


- An Axe Should Never Be Used 

. Rough, torn, split and splintered wounds 
heal slowly, with the chance of decay set- 
ting in being greater. Also insect hiding 
ecto and fungous spreading points are 
ormed unless a smooth, neat job is done. 
The knife for small dead twigs and water 
eprentsy the shears for larger branches, and 
the saw for still larger limbs are the tools 
to use.. All large wounds should be cov- 
ered with wax, pine tar or thick white lead. 
The last named is the easiest to apply o' 
any material used for the purpose. 


What to Prune 

Where small branches are merely cut 
back to encourage the growth of lateral 
twigs, the cut should be made back to some 
bud. The new growth from that bud will 
then start out practically from the end of 
the branch and not leave an unsightly stub 
to die and rot off. Old neglected trees 
often have tops which look like brush 
heaps, and these should be opened up to 
some extent each year to gradually let more 
light into the head, and to bring the fruit- 
bearing branches nearer to earth, where 
apples are of more use than they will be up 
among the’clouds. 

Take out dead and diseased wood first, 
then work at dense growth and interferin 
branches with an eye to an 
gradually shaping the tree. his work 
cannot all be done in any one year, but 
can be gradually brouglit to a state of 
order and system. : 

Grafting, Cleaning and Spraying 

If there are certain trees which seem 
hardy and healthy, but which are of poor 
variety, they may be made to support the 
grafted scions of other more choice vari- 
.eties. There is some fascination about 

afting fruit trees and anyone can learn 
‘by a little practice and take much pleasure 
in the work. 

Besides the tree-working there is a cer- 
tain amount of — 4! to do around 
the old orchard. No old brush or weeds 
should be left to harbor insects or fungi. 
This is one reason for the cutting out of all 
dead limbs. Search made on bark and 
twigs will also be likely to disclose the 
black eggs from which leaf lice are hatched, 
or possibly some of the oyster shell or San 
Jose scale may be found. ~ 

This will remind us that spraying time 


is near. Washes and sprays are as neces. 
sary as pruning. Ringer there is a lot 
of work needed in a fruit’ orchard ey 

season, but most of us have found by harg 
experience that there is work connected 
with all branches of all good and profitable 
business. The work expended im keeping 
an orchard in bearing condition is about ag 
profitable as any, whether in a small home 


orchard or in one that covers many acres, 


GROWING CURRANTS 
By M. D. Underwood, Illinois 


The currant is not as generally grown ag 
it should be. For jam and jelly currants 
are more in demand than any other small 
fruit and, when properly handled, there 
is easy money in growing them. Early in 
the season is when this fruit gets its growth 
and, unlike most other fruits, it requires 
very early cultivation and after the fruit 
is set not much if any culture is needed, 
I believe there is nothing that will excel un. 
leached wood ashes for home fertilization, 
Thoroughly rotted stable manure is 
for this purpose but, because of the abun- 
dance of noxious weed and grass seed it 
contains, ceaseless vigilance is necessary 
to keep them from growing among the 
Stems or canes. Intense early cultivation 
in addition to about 500 pounds of wood 
ashes per acre, broadcast and cultivated in 
early in-the spring, will result in the canes 
being literally bent down with the finest 
of fruit. 

In cultivating currants it is best never to 
go deep near the bushes because the feeder 
roots geet a oie near the surface, 
In clean soil I think no implement is bet- 
ter than a small, one-horse cultivator to 
stir the ground between the rows. By 
making rows eight feet apart with the 

lants three to four feet apart in the row, 
eaving from eight to twelve canes to each 
hill, these distances under good clean cul 
ture on good soil will allow the plants to 
fill completely the long way of the row, 


-and to crowd to within two or three feet 


the other way. 


Three Fine Varieties 


I believe there are no better varieties 
than the Red Cross, White Victoria and 
Fays Prolific. The latter is a large berry, 
as large as small cherries, of a dark clear 
red color, sparkling, with few seeds for its 
size and of excellent flavor, but I consider 
it no berry for a careless person to grow 
for it must have rich soil and the best of 
attention to be a money maker. The Red 
Cross is almost as ‘ge as Fays Prolific, is 
not quite as well flavored, but under 
ordinary good culture it ‘fe abundantly 
and stands shipment well. It is one of the 
best sorts for market purposes. The White 
Victoria is a white, clear, transparent 
currant and under good culture attains the 
size of the Cherry Currant but is longer and 
larger in bunch. It is a very heavy yieldet 

xcept some black varieties of not mucl 
account, all currants are acid by nature, 
but the Victoria when well ripened come 
the nearest to being sweet of any other 
kinds of good currants I have ever eateli 
They always sell at a fancy price. Cur 
rants like grapes can be propagated easily, 
Late in the fall, simply cut about ten inch 
lengths from the good sound tips of canes 
and bury these in bundles of a dozen, e% 
cept the tip ends, in moist sand in a bos 
and put the box in a dark, place during 
the winter. In the spring when the soll 
in good condition to work well these 
be found to have rooted and will grow 


when © anny properly. Grapes can be 
layered and so can currants for new 
growth 


Like all other fruits, currants have theif 
enemies the most troublesome of which ® 
the currant worm. A good remedy is one 
teaspoonful of paris green to two gallom 
of water. When thoroughly mixed 
applied with a sprayer it completely d& 
stroys the worms and does not injure the 
foliage, but the solution must not be ma 
After the currants begin turnilig 
ripe the mixture must not be used, in fa@ 
it is. better not to use it after the fruit® 
half grown. Arsenate of lead may be us 
but, as it sticks to the fruit somewh™ 
freely, there are apt to be traces of it on 
berries when they are harvested. On ttm 
other hand paris green readily washes Oy 
after a shower, 
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forMarch, 1919 


This Is March!—And History Repeats Itself 


SPRING IS ALREADY HERE! We are a little late with our regular 
annual hurry-up message. 


ALWAYS AT THIS PERIOD we find it necessary to warn tardy or 


indecisive buyers that only those who place their orders early—which. 


means at once—can hope to get Reos for Spring delivery. 


REALLY, WE MIGHT save the trouble of writing a, new advertise- 
ment each year—the same copy would fit just as well one year as 
another. 


THE SAME STORY might, be told in the same way—so consistent 
and so persistent is the year-after-year demand for Reos. 


FOR, NEVER SINCE THE DAY the first Reo left the Lansing 
factory and went into the hands of its delighted owner—never since 
that time has it been possible to make enough automobiles to supply 
all who wanted Reos. 


ORDINARILY—and to a normal degree—that is from the factory 
standpoint, an ideal condition, 


BUT IN MARCH of each year the condition becomes aggravated by an 
excessive over-demand that is at times discouraging to say the least. 


‘CERTAINLY WE COULD build twice or four times—or ten times— 


as many Reos per annum as we do. : 


BUT THE REO POLICY has never been to build the most automo- 
biles—only the best. 


WE MAKE ONLY AS MANY Reos as we can make and make every 
Reo as good as the best Reo that ever came out of the factory. 


THAT’S THE REASON for the tremendous demand that always 
exists for Reos. Reo quality—-Reo low upkeep—due to a strict 
adherence to that Reo policy. , 


REO IS FIRST CHOICE of discriminating buyers. That’s the kind 
of folk for whom we design and build Reos. 


- 
. 


THEY ARE THE KIND of buyers a manufacturer and a dealer 
appreciates and therefore most dislikes to disappoint or to offer 
substitutes. 


AND WHILE» OCCASIONALLY a dealer who also handles 
some other line will try to sell a customer his Second Choice, 
because he can’t get enough Reos to supply his local demand, 
never really likes to do so, 


ALL DEALERS PREFER to sell Reos—because they stay sold. 
And every Reo sold sells several more. Se 


THEN THERE ARE the repeat orders from present Reo owners. 


ALWAYS THESE HAVE constituted a large percentage of the 
Reo demand. They are getting to be a larger percentage from 
year to year because of the larger number of Reos that have been 

. Many years in service. Longer than any other comparable car. 


OF COURSE a Reo owner always wants another Reo-—the per-. 


centage of re-sales to Reo owners is amazing and a matter of 
which we are most proud. 


TO ALL. SUCH, THEN, we issue the usual March warning—sce 
your Reo dealer at once and place your order. 

MAKE IT DEFINITE by paying him a deposit and specifying a 
date for delivery. Else he cannot, in fairness to other buyers, 
reserve a Reo for you. : 

THEN REST SECURE in the knowledge that you will be one of 
the “lucky ones” to get a Reo this season. 

THERE WON’T BE—cannot be made—enough to go round. That 
is now as certain as the same thing always has been certain in 
all previous years. since the inception of Reo. 


SO DON’T DELAY. | Decide now. Order at once. 
TODAY won't be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 


“THE GOLD STANDARD OF VALUES 
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SP 14, Mr. Mr. 
FASTER EASIER CHEAR R-BETTER | Fruit Grower:3 Dealer: 
SAVE’... Ny 
_ MEN- MATERIAL-MUBCLE-MONEY, Here are two Here are two 
wih things you _ things you 
need— can sell: 


iy 


“FRIEND” 
New. System 
SPRAYERS 


= SPRAY GUNS 


They are better and once sold 
they stay sold 


A well-known man writes from Alabama: “I am sure 
glad to know that we are greatly delighted with your Spray Gun, which 
we are using in our Ohio orchard with the “Friend” Hillside Queen 
Sprayer, which we purchased eight years ago, and which is still doing 
the same good work that it did the first year.” 


ou will be 


IF THERE IS NO “FRIEND” DEALER 
IN YOUR TOWN APPLY AT ONCE 


The rubber-tipped plunger covers the 


al tiny hole in the disc—therefore, self. 
_ cleaning and no dripping. 
; The “Friend” gun is the best spray 
= gun on the market. 
> Large, medium and small discs are 
: furnished, so they can be used_on any 
power sprayer. 
They are scientifically designed and 
mechanically perfect. 
Thousands of “Friend” Spray Guns 
‘ The Wonderful “Friend” Spray Gun Shut Off now spray the best fruit in all sections. 
: Don't try to spray again without a “Friend” gun. 
o Price, each, postpaid, $10.00. Dealers Wanted 
: FRIEND” POWER SPRAYER 
* Read again the above letter from Alabama. It’s the opinion of ‘ Friend” users 
everywhere 
7 “Friend” Power Sprayers are better because they are low down, they pass under 
: the branches and can’t overturn on steep hillsides. 
8 They have the Jargest sprayer wheels 
made, thus easy drawing. 
i The “Friend” motor-pump units main- 
tain a strong, uniform pressure and operate 

smoothly. 


— Hit and miss type engines are not only 
‘e: heavy but nerve racking. 2 

— The “Friend” motors are auto type—the 
oS kind you like to hear. 

; These wonderful sprayers are made 
large, medium and small —hundreds of them 
(a each year. See that your next Sprayer is a “Friend. 


i THE “FRIEND” COMPANY 
Your Father read their advertisements of the 
first power sprayers ever made. Perhaps he 
bought one—if so, it is likely still in the service. 
Each and every Sprayer is numbered and a 
record kept, so parts can always be supplied. ; 
It matters not where you live, the ‘‘Friend” 
Company have a reputation for square and 
honest dealing, as well as prompt service, and 
you can safely place orders for Sprayers and 
, ; Spray Guns without any risk whatsoever. - 
Res The same men who built the first gasoline 
& ; power Sprayer still run the business and have 
no other interest than to combine your 
pleasure with success. - 
-. Agents are wantd in every section to dis- 
tribute “Friend” products. 


The season is on—Write Today. 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO. 
GASPORT, NIAGARA CO., N. Y. 
Please name this paper 


SPRAYRR 


You don’t need «a stepladder' 
for filling and you can turn 
square around in 4 fence corner 


Engine 


American Fruit Grower 


Experience Contest 


By F. N. Farnsworth, Ohio 


First Prize. Letter—$1 0.00 


BOUT ten years y= the gasoline 
A engine made its first appearance 
upon our farm as the long-looked- 

for power to drive sprayi machine 
pumps. For many years we been com- 
pelled to use the hand, or “armstrong” 
method. Then this type was replaced by 
the sprayer whose pump was driven by the 
power transmitted from the turning of the 
rear wheels and finally we sprayed with 
carbonic acid gas which was purchased in 
steel drums and as this was released it 
forced the spray liquid out through the 


ar: Aes the year 1908 the Hardie Manu- 
facturing Company put a sprayer upon the 
market whose pump and agitator were 
driven by a one-and-one-half horse-power 

asoline engine. This engine was vertical, 
had dry-cell ignition and 
was belted to the spray pump. These two 
outfits of the same style and make did- 
very good service fcr about four years when 
the appearance of larger rigs made by the 
same company induced us to sell the orig- 
inal outfits and to purchase the new ones. 
The new ones were the “Western Triplex” 


depth of one hundred feet, 
This engine, for years supplying both 
spray water, and water for the stock, js 
now supplying the stock with water ang 
promises many more years of practical 
service. The repairs have amounted to 
somewhat less than a dollar year for 
its ten years of service. Its slow uniform 

running insures long life to the engine. 
The service rendered to us on repairs for 
these five engines made by the same firm 
has been all that could reasonably be ex. 
pected. In several instances we broke 
something on the spray engines about 
noon. Upon ascertaining the part needed 
we telephoned the company and the repair 
was in our mail on the following morning, 
thus putting the rig in shape for spraying 
within twenty-four hours from the time of 
the breakdown. This item of service is an 
important one, especially in the spraying 
season.. The engines on these rigs were 
located at the rear of the wagon thus per. 
mitting them to be used as portable power 
by merely backing the spray wagon up to 
the machine to be operated and throwing 
and the machine, 


the belt onto the engine 


‘each driven by a three-horse-power verti- 
cal engine, with make-and- 
break, dry-cell ignition. These, too were 
belted to the pump which in turn ran the 

itator in the tank by means of a drive- 

ain. In the use of these four engines 
just mentioned, reliable power was avail- 
able as-a rule. Occasionally the pressure 
regulator would stick or obstructiohs in the 
pumps would cause us to screw down the 
pressure regulator. This would, in either 
case throw an undue strain upon the 
engine and we would sometimes have to 
pour lubricating oil from the can into the 
engine nee to stop the engine’s boiling 
the water below the stop of the cylinder 


- head, when water was not to be had near- 


by. The spray nozzle can be turned into 
the hopper and the hopper easily refilled, 
but we would rathér use oil, or even better, 
get the water than to have the spray chem- 
icals baked onto the interior of the hopper, 
thereby hindering the future cooling effi- 
ciency of the engine. The outfits gave 
very good service, but like all machinery 
wos J worked better when thoroughly 
understood. The tearing of the cab’s side 
curtains by the limbs exposed the drive- 
belt more or less to the spray as it blew in. 
This caused belt slippage, slowing up of 
pumps, and finally the belt would jump 
off the pulleys. Another drawback of the 
belt was the relacing which was frequently 
required: where there were not. suitable 
tools for the work. However the belt fur- 
nishes an elastic drive which will yield 
in case the. pumps become clogged or are 
otherwise prevented from turning. 


New Machine in 1909 


In the year 1909 we also purchased a 
power engine of the above 
make and style for pumping water from a 


“Over the Top”’ With Gasoline Power 


At the same time that these two Hardies 
were being used, a Novo engine was being 
used on a Bean sprayer. It was.a two-ant 
one-half horse-power vertical, hopper 
cooled engin’ with ignition 
furnished dry-cells. This engine was 
geared to the rian a greed of the three 
plunger type operated by eccentrics. 

It proved to be very reliable, and in the 
four years’ service which it gave us the 
repairs were negligible. The engine’s crank 
shaft sets parallel with the frame, thé 
crankshaft gear meshing with the gear om 
the spray-pump, with considerable redut 
tion, which arrangement makes a very 
positive and satisfactory drive. P 
page and bother of caring for the belt used 
in such places, together with the cost d 
replacing it when worn has, in our 
ence more than equalled the cost of 1 
placing gears, as they have required no a 
tention other than lubrication. In winte 
months the Novo was removed from the 
ene by removing four cap-screws 
sliding it off the frame of the sprayer, whet 
with the belt-pulley placed where the geal 
originally was, the engine pumped waté 
all winter for the cattle. 


_ Our Next Experience 

Our next engine experience was with tht 
four-cylinder engine on the Friend spray 
The advantages of the four-cylinder. spray 
engine over the one-cylinder engine a 
many, especially where enough volume 
pressure are used to demand the ten horse 
power to run the pumps. All remem 
the of the old one-cylindet) 
automobile; doubtless all of us have riddét 
on top the tank of our one-cylinder mr 
chines where the vibration is very tiresome 
and becomes annoying. With the rhythm 

Continued on page 22 
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Our Prices and Our Policy 


The. list prices of the Paige fiv er Six-39 and 


e-passeng 
-seven-passenger Six-s5 models have been definitely fixed 


at $1555 and $2060 respectively. These prices are based 

7“ the present cost of high grade materials and skilled 
. It is our conviction that there can be no further 

reduction in motor car prices for many months to come. 


_ As every business man knows, labor is the element which 


determines the cost of any manufactured product. It 
is, in final analysis, more than 90% of a production 
investment. A ton of ore in the ground is pag ad 
cents. When it has been mined, transported to 
mill, converted into steel, forwarded to the machine shop 

practically every penny ue’ is 
a labor charge. : 


La pdm | is true of farm products. The bushel 
of wheat that 

two dollars and twenty cents, because of the greatly in- 
creased cost of production. Until we have cheaper 
wheat it is idle to think of cheaper flour or bread. . 


So it is quite evident that the cost of labor must come 
down before commodity prices can be reduced. Further- 
more, it must be a general reduction of the wage scale 
—a National movement. the process, as we see 
it, is going to take a long time. 


Both the farmer and skilled mechanic are receiving 


ormerly sold for ninety cents now brings - 


- 


ter rewards than ever before. But no 


right to fair compensation, and they will undoubt- 
edly continue to receive it. Where, then,can the manu- 
facturer look for a reduction in his manufacturing costs? 


As we have said, the list prices of our cars have been’ 


definitely fixed. These prices represent intrinsic value 
—the choicest of manufacturing material and highly 
skilled workmanship, Without a sacrifice of our own 
quality standards it would be absolutely impossible to 
produce such cars for one dollar less. 


Tepes we wore to make is this: We could not 
afford to build and could not afford to buy on any 
other than a quality basis. In brief, while we agree that 
first cost is an important consideration, we are convinced 
that ultimate cost is vastly more important. 


We believe that the only true test of economy is yea 
of hard, gruelling service on the road. Seen 


We believe that freedom from repair bills and excessive 
“desirable than a mere 


depreciation is infinitely more 


catch-penny list price. 
These are our convictions. We have held them 


staunchly during many fitful periods in the motor car 
“industry. So long as the Paige Company is a factor in 


the making and distributing of motor cars we shall con- 
tinue to here to them. 


The Linwood “Six-39” 5-Passenger—$1555 ¢. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55”’ 7-Passenger— $2060 o. b. Detroit 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR GAR GO, DETROIT, U.S.A. 
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Engine Experience 
Contest 


Continued from page 20 


‘purr’ of the four-cylinder motor one 
forgets that there is a gasoline motor work- 
ing beneath him when he is spraying, and 
there is no vibration to the sprayer. 
engines of these sprayers, of which we have 
two, are ten horse-power operating a four- 
plunger pump which delivers twenty gal- 
ons per minute from its three-hundred- 
on tank through two spray guns. 
hese motors give very steady pressure. at 
any rate of spraying. They are very ac- 
cessible for adjustments or removal from 
the frame when the occasion should war- 
rant. This feature should be looked to in 
-the selection of any engine-driven machine, 
for mages | all of the engines on these 
machines will need 


3 
8 


THE ORIGINAL wide spread- 
ing spreader that revolutionized 
the le d 
thode—-tha 
ader, Has solid When the ing 
Pul season is on we can rush the wor we 
are equipped for it, especially with the 
power to apply the spray rapidly at the 

proper place in a fine mist. The first of 
eyyhen Zou buy’ insist om the these motors had no governor other than 
sure of. "If dant | the throttle which must be immediately 
hig 3 name as the — is emptied or 
mur name #4 | the motor will race. e newer engine 
however hes a fly-ball governor which 
absolutely does away with any unsteadi- 
ness once the engine has attained its nor- 
mal speed. The Dixie high-tension mag- 
neto on the first engine gives splendid 
service, although a little slower in starting 
the motor when cold than the Atwater 
Kent system on the new sprayer. The 
latter ignition system uses dry-cells, but 
the current flows fer such a short 
time for each spark that the dry-ce: a 
ciation is reduced td a minimum. The 
first of the two motors has a circulating 
pump containing a small safety key in its 
shaft which will snap before the gears are 
stripped in case the engine is forced to re- 
volve by hand when it is frozen, or if the 
water-pump should contain any obstruc- 
tion. We all try to prevent these occur- 
rences but these safety provisions are well 
appreciated nevertheless. The second 
engine has thermo-siphon cooling which 
is also very satisfactory. There is no 
radiator on either motor, the water bein 
cooled by flewing through a galvani 
tank which is submerged in the spray 
liquid, none of the spray liquid of course 
passing through the cooling system. The 


—— first engine is the Carson, the second is the 


heavy sprock- 
ears, Low down, 


SS 
SSS 
N 
TRE 
Should Have An Orchard 
SSS SSS You'll never regret planting Kelly Bros. Trees. AA 
The prices are right. The trees are all perfect specimens, and our guarantee is your protection against loss. 
We offer you a big money-saving aud reliable stock. Send for 1919 Free Catalog. 
KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 700 MAIN 8ST., DANSVILLE N Y. 
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Stationary Engine Experience 
We have found three makes of station- 
ary pumping engines very satisfactory. 
Hh | The water pressure system which supplies 
the three families of our firm is operated b 
a one-horse Flint & Walling horizon 
hopper cooled engine with jump-spark 
ignition supplied se dry-cells. The 
i”. | pump of the same make is run by a belt, 
- | pumping water into the pressure tank of 
- | one thousand gallons capacity. This 
| tank has’been filled on an average of about 
Hogs every five days for the past four years 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, § ot aoe eee = rng 
= out of order for about three days, the re- 
Land at $15 to O Per Acre pairs averaging about one dollar per year, 


- —Good Grazing at Much Less. and the gasoline paid rs wie Sor this work 
Railway and Land Co's. are offering unusual inducements to home amounting to about four dollars per year. 

Y ‘ seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy eee een Peden . For pumping water with which to spray, 
of ox requirements can be had at low interest. and for watering stock we purchased a 
the Dominion and Provinces of Mankoba. Saskatche- Waterloo Boy one-and-one-half horse- 
farmer ranchmaan. power, horizontal, hopper cooled gang 
with make-and-break system furnished by 

dry-cell ignition. We have used one of 
these engines for three years and the other 
for two years with the best of service. The 
pump-jack is geared to the engine, thus 
elimmating belt trouble cpg where, 
used in the weather as they are. They are 
very easy to start, regardless 
conditions, and have compression release 
to use if desired, and the same release lever 
gives absolute and instant speed control. 


In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
and brings Certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 


‘terms, and get high prices 
id climate and sure crops: 


of weather . 


_gine.is well 


American Fruit Grower 


They will pump water for ten consecyt; 
hours on about fifty cents’ worth of ny 
line and less than ten cents’ worth of gj 
and grease for the gears. They 
to any windmill style pump, one of ous 

ing used an auxilliary to the win 
for supplying thirty head of cattle. Th 
other runs a working-barrel type of pump 

is type of pump works very well 

should be satisfactory with shoal a 
style of p-jack. The repairs on thes 
engines have been less than fifty cents 
each. It has proven a splendid plan tg 
pour a little kerosene onto the val ve-stems 
and the governing levers occasionally tg 
loosen the residue which is liable to colleg 
from constant lubrication on any mp 
chinery, especially where exposed to any 
dust. It is generally considered good prag. 
tice to give all machinery an occasional 
kerosene bath provided it does not inter. 
fere with any electrical connections, and 
provided that the kerosene can be drained 
off or removed. lubrication 
must immediately follow this treatment 
however, as the cleaned surfaces are not 
lubrieated very long by the kerosene, anj 
the oil film must be renewed. 


Engine for Apple Grader 


Another very satisfactory use for one 
the last mentioned engines was running 
the grader.. The grader can he 
turned by hand, but who will do it fg 
fifty or sixty cents per day which repre 
sents the cost of operating the engine at 
this work. The engine makes a eplendi 
w speed is n to place the 
under shelter. ” 

_ Our only air-cooled engine has been g 
one horse-power, horizontal Aeromotor 
with make-and-break, dry-cell ignition, 
This pumped water from a well about 
twenty feet deep, for about four year, 

Experience has proven to us that the 
vertical type engine requires less lubric: 
tion than does the horizontal engine, and 
it will not heat up as quickly as will the 
horizontal type if the cylinder lubrication 
fails. The friction resulting from the 
straight up and down motion in the cylin 
der walls is not as great on them as itit 
where they bear the weight of the piston 
largely as in the horizontal type. . This 
accounts for the need of more oil in the 
horizontal engine than in the perpendieula 
type, and is the ground for the theory, 
and perhaps the truth that the horizontal 

iston will wear the cylinder slightly ob 
ong in time. : 

three years’ service of our engine 
has shown no such result as yet, but fur 
ther use may reveal it. It sounds reason 
able to expect this result. The perper 
dicular engine is much more compact, 
requiring floor space, but is generally 
more inaccessible than the horizontal 
whose piston is in plain view, showing 
whether or not the film of oil is being pre 
served on the piston as it should be. 


Tractor Engine for Corn Sheller 


Corn for our eighty head of steers las 
been shelled in the past by our Waterloo 
tractor on stormy days. This saves hath 

- ing to the mill and returning, besides th 
saving in time’ and money by doing th 
work during days that are unfit for ou 
side work. These inside jobs all help # 
solve the problem of year-round employ 
ment of hired help which will be an ince 
tive for him to stay year after year. 4 
— pile of old stumps of peach-tre# 

ch had outlived their usefulness, 
her with tren fillers waits to 
uzzed up with the Fordson, as well as the 

for the seventy-two head 
steers which we feed during the winter. 

For the past ten years the gasoline & 

ine has proven indispensable to us, fi 
or running the spray-pump, for pumpil 
water, pulling the plow and harrow 

through the orchard, or preparing 1% 
and finally, for hauling the finished produ 
tomarket; in each case very 
factorily its advantage over the previ0m 
method of doing its task. 

Many makes and types of very reli 
engines are on the market at present and 

with the proper selec’ "+n of engine for 
work to be done, and a reasonable amoul 
of good judgment used in their operati® 
the use of gasoline or a kerosene engine#™ 
a profitable investment. 

The use of the engine leaves us free# 
work the can hot 

ish:. especi the planning, whic 
done mere efficiently when relieved 
the heaviest work which the gasoline 
intended to perform. 
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real Pleased-with the Then I got one of The first two} det» 
Money to YOW! | =: clover sod and letting the bY hating than 
mmercial fertilizer and Yield or even Plow. 
I have hed last year | got acres of 
yours. I could not farm that owns Per acre, A. 
— Y to eee that more. You j ‘ 
have gotten over 13 buss, | ure | would neg a 
the beet investments you our epreader is one of 
Can put on the farm. | 
© E HUPRICH, Ohio. HESE letters answer every 
: T question you may . have § 
about the New Idea Spread- 
: ‘ay be without your on the er. We will gladly send you the ; 
— wil in if you want further proof. These as does the auto, and a small amount of 
1 believe use yield form letters, like the New Idea itself, cylinder oil. We spra from two thousand 
PHILLIPPE. View stand every test. ‘They prove to three thousand gallons at two hundred 
— EM that you yourself should heave @ 
yor three hundred pounds pressure 
= one filling of the three-gallon gasoline 
— tank. Less than ten cents’ worth of cylin 
— : Your Spreader has given entire satisfaction. | cam der oil is required in the same amount o ‘ 
recommend it to anyone needing spreader. It is the Registered time. One rig has sprayed thirty-six 
lightest draft spreader | ever used. | handled mine in top 
weg t dressing corn with two horses and | like it fine. ‘ 
S. A. WUICK, Missouri. 
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More miles 
More miles on tires 


10 Searching Questions About the Maxwell and 
10 Frank Answers; Read Them, for They 


May Decide Your Choice of a Car 


Q. ean to one point what is 
the single greatest thing = can me: 
about the Maxwell ? 


A.—It is reliable. : 
Q.— What makes it reliable? 
A.—The chassis was designed five 


years ago to be extremely simple. 


Then we kept on making and making 
Maxwells all alike on this chassis year 
after year until now we have made 


_ 300,000 of them, Our policy is to do | 
one thing well and thus obtain per- | 


fection. 

Q.—Have you changed the original 
design any? 

A.—Not in any single fundamental. 
We have added an improvement here 


and there from time to time—but no — 
_ changes from our original program. 


Q.—Have there been any great 
chassis improvements in -the last 5 
years ? 

A.—We believe not. There have 
been multi-cylinder cars and multi- 


’ valve cars; but in a car under $1000 


we do not believe them to be practical. 
Q.—How much of the Maxwell car 


_ do you build? | 


A.—We believe that we manufacture 
more of the parts that go into our car 
than any other manufacturer. 


Q.—Why do you do this—can you 


not si parts from others cheaper than 
you can build them? 


A.—In some cases yes; but not so 
good as we can build them. In other 


- Cases no, for we operate 8 great plants, 
have an investment that runs into 
-many ‘millions of dollars, carry a tre- 


mendous inventory, have a rapid “turn- 


_ over” and a large one. Besides, we 


make parts for cars other than our own 
a some that cost in excess of 


Q. Has the Maxwell every modern 
equipment? 


A.—Yes, even including the carrying 


_ of the gas tank in the rear. 


Q.— Have you improved the appear- 


- ance of the Maxwell any ? 
A.—Yes;;We have made a vast 


improvement in the last few months— 


_so'much so that many persons thought 


we produced a new model. Note the 
illustration; This is drawn from a 
photograpit; without the slightest exag- 
geration. 

Q.— How about parts ? 


A.—There are $5,000,000 in parts 


carried by 2500 Maxwell dealers all 


over the United States. 
Q.—Will you reduce the present 
price if I buy a Maxwell now ? 
A.—No,.. The present price is guar- 
anteed until July... 


Price $895 f. 0. b. Detroit, 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc, DETROIT 
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Why Run 
ECORDS prove that fruit and farm crops are 
notoriously uncertain sources of income. Why - 
increase that risk? 
By consistent spraying, avoid the peril of bad 
years due to bugs, worms, scale and blotch, __ 
Guard against expensive delays in spraying by 
using Deming time-tested equipment; our 40 years 
of specialized pump knowledge frees you from 
the high cost of “experimenting.” ©. =~ 
Send for the Deming 1919 Catalog. The 16 
outfits there illustrated meet every kindof spraying 
need, . The illustrations show you thedatest, safest 
developments in pumps, accessories, nozzles and 
_Spray-guns. Gladly sent free on request. 
Ten cents (stamps or coin) will bring you 80- 
page guide book on spraying, spray mixtures and 
when to spray. rs 


THE DEMING COMPANY 
STREET SALEM, OHIO 
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aintains 150 Ibs.pres- 
sure and thorough agi- 
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MAND AND POWER PUMPS FOR ALL USES 


“Finest 
Ever Grew” 


“The finest apples I have ever 

; grown were sprayed with Pyrox. One 
year I thought I-would save a little in the price, and was 
talked into trying*"‘something just as good ;”” but never 
again, for the crop that year was far from being as good 
as when I used Pyrox.’’—C, H. Strokes, Medford, N, J. 
If you want the highest quality fruit, spray with 


“The 
Brox 
Your Profits” 


Pyrox is a smooth, creamy paste which is all ready 
touse by simply mixing with cold water. icks like 
paint and protects the fruit throughout owing 
season. Pyrox is just as good for potatoes, tomatoes, 
currants, strawberries, etc., as it is for apples. 


Get this Pyrox Crop Book. Ittells how to protect your 
crops against bugs, worms and disease. Send for a copy 
today. A postal card will bring it. a 


Bowker Insécticide Company. 


43-S Chatham St., Boston 1015 Fidelity Bidg., Bal 


American Fruit Grower 


ruit Growers 


By Charles A. Green . 


York Horticultural Society and the 
4 New York State Fruit Growers’ 
Association held a joint meeting at Roches- 
ter, N. to be’continued for three days. 
New_York state has long been known as 
the Garden of Eden for fruit growing. 


>: JANUARY 15th the Western New ~ 


Here are produced in ‘vast quantities ° 


peaches, apples, pears, quinces and the 


various small ‘fruits such as ‘the grape,’ 


raspberry, strawberry, blackberry, currant 
and gooseberry. At times the capacity of 
leading railroad lines is taxed to the ut- 
most to provide transportation for: fruits 
grown in western New 
can be said of other sections of the state, 
particularly of the Hudson River district. 

As might be expected, the display of 
fruit at these annual meetings has been 


‘remarkable, but this-year all records seem 


to have been broken. I have not seen such 
an exhibition from one state as has been 
made here at Rochester during the pest 
few days, and the fruit is of the highest 
quality and most brilliantly colored, giving 
evidence of skillful culture and spraying. 
‘Spies Worth Much Money 
‘It was announced that on the afternoon 
of January 16th a carload of superior 
ples would be sold at auction. saw 
these fruits in barrels with the head ’re- 
moved. The apples appennet to be for the 
most part Northern Spy apples and they 
presented a tempting appearance. 

I asked a prominent member what price 
he thought these Spy apples wotld bring 
at this auction sale. My expectation is 
that none will be sold at less than $10.00 
a barrel and that possibly these apples 
may bring $15.00 per barrel, and yet they, 
are not claimed to be fancy fruit. The 
only claim made is that they are strictly 
New York state A grade, but to many 
so oa they would seem to be fancy 


app: 

A friend who is eng in the com- 
mision business in New York city has told 
me that if he knew where he could 
fancy Spy apples strictly up to grade 
could get almost any price he might ask 
for them, even $15.00 to $20.00 he barrel. 
“But,” this man added, “I find it almost 
impossible to get Spies from any eastern 
state that are strictly fancy fruit.” He said 
his best Spies heretofore had come from 
the state of Vermont. The Spy is a noble 
apple of high quality and beautiful appear- 
rance. It originated near the city of 
Rochester, N. 2 
its skin is tender and will not endure ship- 
ment like the Baldwin. 

Organization Urged 

President J. T. Bush urged farmers to 
organize in order to get their dues in the 
way of proper legislation. He classified fruit 
growing as a branch of farming and urged 
all present to Pacha organization such as he 


visited Washington in - 


the interests of farming and was told there 
that farmers would never get their just 
desserts until they were more thoroughly 
organized. He was in sympathy with the 
dairymen supplying New York and other 
large cities. He held that these dairymen 
were not getting large profits from the sale 
of their product. 

He said the war had ‘made it plain that 
agriculture is one of the most important 
industries of the world and therefore in 
need of a powerful, harmonious association. 
No one ean afford to antagonize the tiller 
of the soil. His sympathies were with the 

t quits only at the approach o: 
darkness. 


Extreme Cold Hurts Fruit 

Prof. Stuart called attention to the great 
in done to fruit trees by the severe cold 

last winter, which was the most trying 
of all winters within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. He said that the inj 
to fruit trees has not yet been fully di 
oped. His experience was that in-the years 
to come fruit trees might show attacks of 
fungus or other pests that were brought 
about by the weakened condition of the 
trees owing to the severity of the past 
winter. 

A visitor from Michigan stated that 


- nearly -all-of the peach trees.of the great 


peach growing sections of Michigan were 
Sig last winter or severely injured. 
A tor from Ohio announ that he 
could make much the same report for 
Ohio, where the peach trees were seriously 


ork, and the same - 


hybridizing various 


“the men who 


. One of its faults is that - 


injured during the winter of “191738 
The hardiness of varieties was thoroug’ 
tested last winter. In some sections of 
Canada the Fameuse or Snow’ apple treeg 
were serlously injured, something hereto. 
fore almost unknown,-since it is a hardy 
variety. 
‘ For-leaf. curl he recommended the 
spray of lime-sulphur, one to fifteen, 
ttention was called to the attack of fun. 
gus on cherry trees, which caused ‘the 
spotted leaf and the early fall of the leaves 
in late summer or early autumn. 


The Hale Peach 


.. Incidentally Prof. Heridricks referred to 
the new Hale peach as a ie variety, 
He said it was regrettable that this peach 
and other. promising new fruits should not 
be thoroughly tested before being offered 
to the public. If fruit growers had known 
years ago that the Hale peach was so valu 
able they might now be reaping rewards 
which they will not secure for several 
‘years from this date. 
Prof. Hendricks’ per work is in 
ardy fruits with the 
hope and expectation of securing varieties 
of great value. In testing thousands of” 
varieties of apple, grape or other fruits, he 
-may discard all but a dozen and finally ali 
-but three-or four, which he may consider 
of sufficient value to be handed out t 
prominent fruit growers in 
of the state for was 
necessary owing to the that a vari 
may succeed remarkably well in one loa 
ity and bea partial failure in another local 
ity. This is particularly true of the straw- 


Luther Burbank was facetiously spoken 
of by one of the platform men as the P. T, 
Barnum of horticulture, and yet in some 
respects Luther Burbank may be called a 
— and almost a wizard, for Burbank 

great intuition. He seemed able to 
pick out a dozen promising varieties from 
perhaps 20,000 candidates with almost 
certainty of success. He did not seem to 
relish Burbank’s commercializing his new 
creations, but it must be remembered that 
only salaried men like our leaders at the 
experiment stations can afford to do busi- 
ness without profit. My opinion is that 
ave done so much for this 
country in producing new varieties have 
reaped insufficient rewards and many 
them have died in poverty or wit 
roper recognition, as, for instance, Jacob 
oore, who gave his life in the pursuit of 
improved varieties of fruits. 


Experiments with Grapes 


Prof. Hendricks has found in his numer- 
ous experiments that if he comes to the 
examination of the wood of a new Me 
of grape which is exceedingly long jointed 
that is a long space between the buds, this 
variety will be prone to produce small clus- 
ters, and cannot be of value. If on the 
other hand the new variety has exceedi 

space between the buds, this also 

produce small clusters which are undesif- 
able. He’has found that if the new candi- 
date has reflex stamens, that is with stamens 
turned downward, this variety will not be 
self-fertilizing and will not bear perfect 
fruit if planted by itself, whereas the new 
varieties having upright stamens are it 
clined to produce varieties that are pet 
fect blooming. With strawberries he has 
found that pistillate or imperfect blossom 
ing “varieties tend to uce their kind, 
whereas staminate or perfect blooming 
varieties tend strongly to. produce theit 
kind: He says we do not desire to mutt 

ly varieties that are not’ self-fertilizing 
their own blossoms. 

One hundred and twenty-five years age 
there were no successful varieties of grape 
in this country. At that early date 
foreign varieties were existent here. 
was only by crossing foreign varieties 
our native wild grape that eyen moderalé 
‘success was achieved in grape growing @ 
America. Now we have 2,000 varieties. 
native grapes or of crosses of natives 
foreign blood. It is only a little while ag? 
that we had no blackcap raspy 
berries but now we have 40 to 50 imp 
rs) or large size, great beauty and pm 
ductiveness, but for hardiness, Bae 

e mn securing a V: ol 
that will be blight proof. He has thi 
Continued on page 26. ae 
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GMC Trucks and 


Fruit Growers’ Profits 


~ 


The fruit grower who depends upon GMC Trucks as a 
medium for transporting his product to market brings 
to the aid of his business many profitable advantages. 


The employment of GMC Trucks means more to him 


than mere increases in s and capacity. 


Rapid transportation, of course, brings the farm closer 
to the market, and greater capacity makes pos- 


sible moving the product in greater quantities—both 


resulting in more economical transportation and 
greater profit. 


But there are still other considerations that mean 
greater profit: Fruit taken more speedily to market 
can be delivered either to the consumer or to cold 
storage in prime condition. This is due in part to the 
fact that, hauling in large quantities direct from the 
— of production to consumer or distributor,‘entails 
ess handling so the fruit arrives comparatively free 
from bruising. 


With a GMC Truck on the job the fruit grower may 
reach the city market in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, and thus gain further advantage. All over the 
country fruit growers have seen these advantages and 
have put motor trucks on the job. 


For this work the wide range of models in the GMC 
Truck line adapts them admirably for haulage of fruit. 
There is a GMC Truck model for every demand, and 
GMC quality’to meet every emergency. 


There is a 34-ton GMC Truck and a 1-ton GMC, both 
pneumatic tired, that will haul fruit to market at 
express train speed. There is a 1/4-ton GMC, a 2-ton, 
a 344-ton and a 5-ton model. 
Each is fitted for some one requirement best. To get 
just the right truck for the work is the first consider- 
ation, and returns will take care of themselves. 
Ask for a copy of Truck Talk, No. 25. 
. Let Your Next Truck Be @ GMC 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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UGARETIE 


Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, handsome 
pound and half pound 
tin hamidors—and— 
that clever, practical 
pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge 
moistencr top that keeps 
the tobacco in such 
perfect condition. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston -Salem, N. C. 


mn 
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U can’t help getting jim- 
my pipe or cigarette makin’s 
happy every time you fire up 
with Prince Albert—it pleases 
you so fair and square. You just 
can’t get enough hours in the days 
and nights to put to smoking 
purposes. That's the situation! 


It’s never too late to hop the 
fence into the Prince Albert 
pleasure-pasture! For, P. A. is 
ready to give you more tobaccofun 
than you ever had before. That’s 
because it has the quality, the 
flavor and the fragrance! 


Soon as you know Prince Albert 
you'll say that P. A. did not bite’ 
your tongue or parch your throat. 
And, it never willl For, our 
exclusive patented process cuts 
out bite and parch and lets the 
man with the touchiest tongue 
simply smoke his filk all the time. 


Double the Yield and Bring Foliage to Full Maturity 
ecaiee and Constant pressure for thoroughly sat- 
foliage is the secret of success, 
amd Agitation keeps poison in thorough solution. 
Strainer to prevent pipes and 


are specialities of th 
Gnder sibel severe — built for long service. 

You can spray Everything with the— Union Leader—and 
usd the engine tor ether power purpebes. 


Write for complete catalog 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. B, _ Elmira, N. Y. 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 


New York Fruit Growers 
Continued from page 24 


candidates of this class of pears, some of 
which are like Seckel in many respects but 
as large as Bartlett. Prof. Hendricks is 
seeking an early red apple which he claims 
we have not secured among the older sorts, 
and yet we have the Red Astrachan, 
Fanny and several others, but perhaps 
he does not consider these as early as de- 
sired for the coming new red variety. 


New York Great Froait State 


Seth J. T. Bush, formerly president, 
declared that New York was the greatest 
fruit producing state and that it aut lead 
the whole country in progressiveness and 
efficiency in fruit growing as well as in 
farming. Every farmer should get behind 
the Dairymen’s League. If farmers were 
organized they could fix a price for their 
products, whereas now others fix the price 
which the farmer must accept. We wel- 
come government aid but object to govern- 
ment interferences. We stand for efficiency 
in the state and nation. This society 
should use its influence to stabilize wages 
on the farm. Fruit growers pay too high 
ype for apple barrels and other packages. 

t may be necessary for fruit growers to 
co-operate and manufacture b and 
other packages for fruits. 

Mr. Rogers claimed that western New 
York was one of the favored places where 
apples can be grown to the best advantage 
and more economically than in other sec- 
tions. He said that there had been but few 
apple trees planted in western New York 
in the last ten years, not enough to take 
pos place of old orchards whose best days 

past. Our apple grading law is going 
to very helpful if enforced. edo not now 
have to wait twenty-five years for apple 
orchards to come into fruit-bearing as 
our fathers did, but are able to get trees 
— profitable bearing i in eight or ten years 
by low-heading and_up-to-date pruning. 

e time has now come for planting more 
orchards. 

Prof. F. C. Stuart said that one result of 
the severe winter of 1917-18 might result 
in the trees being attacked by fungus that 
otherwise would not have occurred, and 
by cankers of various kinds and crown rot 
and root rot. Prof. Hendricks says that 
much attention is being given to conta- 
gious plant He is hopeful that 
some time a valuable seedless apple and a 
seedless pear will be produced. 

A Michigan man said that the outlook 
for the apple B magn industry was good 
and that “re es were bringing a better 

rice in Michigan than in New York state. 
t was claimed that national prohibition 
would not affect the profits of grape grow- 


ing. 
The new name for the united two soci-- 


eties is the New York Horticultural Soci- 
ety. John Hall, after thirty years of serv- 
ice as secretary and treasurer of the West- 
ern New York Horticultural Society, 
declined to be a candidate for the coming 


ar. 
Prof. U. P. Hedrick was elected presi- 
dent, and E. C. Gillette, secretary and 
treasurer of the combined societies:—New 
York Sun. 


FRUIT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By John, Pawtuckaway 


British Columbia’s accomplishments 
and possibilities in fruit growing are al- 
most unknown in the United States, out- 
side of the Pacific states, conditions in 
which are somewhat similar; yet this 
Canadian province, whose northern boun- 
dary is the Yukon, shipped several thou- 
sand cars of fruit in 1918. When present 
orchard plantings are in bearing, an annual 
production of 7,000 cars or more is ex- 


pected. 

oe of the British Columbia fruit goes 
overseas, but the bulk is sold in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, On the 
wth of these grain provinces hinges the 
uture of British Columbia fruit growing, 
which is capable of tremendous expansion. 
The principal fruit districts are the Okana- 
gape Kootenay, Keremeos, Lillooet and 
almon Arm. All these are valley dis- 
tricts, located among mountains, and all 
are in the semi-arid or arid territory of the 
southern interior. British Columbia coast 
country has a heavy production of the 
small fruits, but ay to 8 
times as ar as in the dry belt—is found 
unfavorable for commercial tree fruits, 

though there are many small orchards 
The Okanagan Valley, running north 
and south for 150 miles, leads in fruit pro- 
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duction. Fruit growers here have 
enced varying vicisitudes. The y 
incomparable climate—it is about the 

est section in Canada—with 10 to 14 j 

of annual rainfall and a wealth of guy 
shine; the splendid scenery and many Op- 
portunities for sport in mountain and 
gave real estate ey an easy chanes 


The Okanagan pared 
It is the California 4 


the Italian Tyrol. 
the Dominion. Stone fruits as wel] a 
apples flourish, and one district at at the 
south end, Penticton, has a sizeable outpgt 
of apricots. 
Saved by Organizing 
It was the fate of the Okanagan to hg 
overboomed. Settlers, many of them 
without the merest agricultura knowledge, 
were drawn from all parts of Great Britain 
and Canada; and one big colonization com. 
pany: with a branch in B estab. 
ished a yg: Me Belgians near Vernon, 
Out of the oralization which ineyit. 
ably resulted emerged the present stable 
fruit industry. The Okanagan Unite 
Growers, the co-operative association 
through which a major portion of the 
crop is sold, was organized unde 
neial legislation five years ago. The 
central office is at Vernon, at the head of 
Okanagan Lake, and there are local 4880- 
ciations and packing houses at shi 
—. The Canadian Pacific wa 
rates a rail and. boat service thro 
valley, in addition to which the 
oe region has access to Vancouver, the 
lar city in the province, over the Kettle 
Valley Railroad. In selling its cue the 
Okanagan United Growers rors 
mg on the prairies and at Rpts 
oy ord are widely known by the “0, 
aa rand which has been extensively 
advertised in Western Canada. 


Small Orchards Usual 

British Columbia’s principal competi 
tors in fruit selling are the northwestern 
states, which have always shipped to the 
Canadian prairies. In growing fruit and 
marketing local fruit growers have followed 
~ lead of the districts to the south. Thus 

acking was adopted. There are see 
arge orchard enterprises—one orchand 
a mile long is shown visitors—but the 
average owner handles 5 to 10 acres, walk 
cared for. 

The fruit growers are an_ intelligent 
class, and have made full use of the expert 
horticulturists employed by’the gover 
ment for fieldwork. There has never been 
any complaint about yields. The mos 
serious mistake made, for which farmen 
are still pa aying through the nose, Wa 
selection poor market varieties fo 
planting, and the use of too many varieties 

The provincial department of agricuk 
ture has surveyed the fruit districts and 
now offers a recommended list of best 
commercial and home varieties. The 
ple varieties commended as pro 
most profitable in the Okanagan af 
McIntosh, Jonathan, Grimes Goldet, 
Wagener and Rome Beauty, with a sixtl 
variety, Northern Spy, valuable in certain 
localtites. In West. Kootenay the recom 
mended commercial varieties are McIntosh, 
Wagener, Northern Spy, Gravenstein ant 
Ontario. Reflecting the influence of rai 
fall, altitude, prevailing winds, summe 
heat and soil, there is a great variation i 
suitable varieties. 


Patriotism and Profit 


The past year has been a notable oneit 
crop annals, a large crop occurred in com 
bination with high markets, and fm 
growers are flush as a consequence. Not 
only for apples, which is the major cop, 
but for peaches, plums, pears, cherries and 
apricots were prices excellent. Busines 
conditions in the fruit. districts are - 
best in several years. 

The war has meant much from the stat 
to these Canadian fruit growers. No dt 
trict in Canada has sent more men® 
France than the Okanagan, whose 
record of volunteers is 10 cent 0} 
population. The first effect of the 
was severely to depress the prairie 
for fruit. The labor problem has steadily 
grown more difficult. The situation 
saved the past season by female help, hut 
dreds of girls donning overalls and wa 
ladders and baskets taking their place® 
the orchards. 

Other 

acking houses. The girl pickers W& 
cried in the cities and 
squ properly chapero spen 

in fruit -districts sev eral hundred 


home. 


mils 


and women labored in t— 


cep 
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Ohio Horticultural 
Society 


By E. W. Mendenhall, Ohio 


The 52d Annual Meeting of the Ohio 
State Horticultural Society was held Farm- 
ers’ Week at The Ohio State ytetag § 


Columbus, O., January 28th and 29t 


with a very interesting program. The 
meeting was called to order by the presi-. 
W. G. Farnsworth of Waterville, 

The appointment of certain com- 
mittees was made, after which the presi- 
> dent made a short address, giving the prog- 
obtained 


H. A. Gossard, entomologist, Ohio Ex- 
periment Station gave an account of a 
in a Southeastern apple 

ta 


dent, 
Ohio. 


ress of the society and the goo 
- from such an organization. 


ten year 
orchard, from which some interesting 
was gat 


hered. 

H. P. Gould, pomologist, United States 
Department of Agriculture, a very well 
all over the 
United States as an 
read a good paper on: ‘Some Impo 
Pomological and Their Signifi- 


known man and recognized 


” 


A. C. Hottes, of the Department of 
Horticulture, Ohio State University, read 


an interesting paper on: “An Ap 


tion of Flowers.” 


“Orchard Hygiene,” W. W. Farns- 
of Horti- 


culture, Ohio State University, gave a 
per: “Future Status of the Grape 
Program 


H. G. Ingerson, 


ry.” (Soil Improvement 


fs on Plant Diseases for 1918,’’ b 
Prof. A. D. Selby, botanist, Ohio Ex 
ment Station, W 


ooster. 
“Winter Injury,” by W. H. Chandler of 
.. Cornell University, proved to be a very in- 
teresting talk, and as Ohio fruit growers 
suffered heavily one year ago, many ques- 
it made the 


tions were asked him, an 
- subject one of much concern. 
“Tree Husbandry,” by J. S. Houser, 
- entomologist, Ohio Experiment Station, 
Wooster, was of interest also 


Committee report on ‘ Entomology,” by 
has been 


H. A. Gossard, showing what 
done to control insect pests, ete. 
W. N. Chandler, gave another good and 

_ interesting talk on ‘‘ Pruning with Relation 

. to Production,” This subject, of course, 
was interesting to all fruit growers, and 

many quastions were asked him regarding 

his method of pruning. 

.. The meeting closed with the annual 
business meeting and election of officers 
‘a8 follows: 

vice-president, H. J. Speaker, Sandusky; 

/ Seeretary, R. B. Cruickshank, Columbus; 

) treasurer, E. J. Hoddy, Linden. 

The Ohio Horticultural Society is a 
society, and much interest is mani- 
in these annual meetings. It is a 
time when members like to get toga 
and renew their old acquaintance. This is 
the greatest gathering of the year, and one 
can always find numbers of his friends there 
to whom to give and from whom to receive 
8 hearty handshake. The meetings are of 
| Value, therefore, both educationally and 
socially. 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


By C. H. Heard, Iowa 


Plant a Half-Acre Garden 
1. Get good seed. 
2. Stick to staple and standard crops. 
8, Make-.succession plantings. 
4, Grow early and late varieties. 
5. Have long rows. 
6. Fertilize and spray. 
7. Dry and can your surplus. 


vy Have an Acre Orchard 
* 1, Plant only standard varieties. 


2. Consult successful growers. 
8. Grow apples,’ peaches, plums, cher- 
4. Plant for succession of fruit 
“throughout the season. 
ts 5. Give plants plenty of room. 


6, Prune, spray, cultivate and fertilize. 


7, Dry and can your surplus. . 
FEED YOURSELVES. HELP TO 
HERS. 


OT 


Sprayer for 
—Orchard, Field and Vineyard 


PRAY your orchard now with the same machine that you will need later 

for spraying potatoes, strawberries and other row crops. With it you 
can “top-spray”’ six to ten rows of potatoes at a time or “drop-bar” spray for 
blight later in the season as shown below. Furthermore, take the engine off your 
Iron Age Sprayer and put it on your potato digger when harvest time comes. 

Divide the cost of your Iron Age Sprayer among the various uses and it will be small 
indeed, while the earnings will be greatly multiplied. The same crop insurance will be 
extended to cover many crops, . 

Iron Age Engine Sprayers do a real job. They work at high pressure—fully 250 Ibs. 


—reducing the spray material to a fog that clouds around and under every leaf, stalk, twig, 
and goes into the cracks of the bark, leaving no place for insect or disease. 


The two-wheel sprayer, shown here, is best for hillsides and where easy, short turr:ing 
in orchard is necessary. We also make four-wheel orchard sprayers of larger capacity. 
Aliso barrel. and hand sprayers. 


Get the facts. Learn why the new 


IRON AGE 
Duplex and Triplex Pumps 


work more steadily than others—how the stuffing-box and hollow 

lunger principle does away with the old bored cylinders and plunger 
Ssthees or rubbers that corrode and wear out, See the ball valves 
that have nothing to wear out or corrode. Many points such as 
these ought to be ed into before you buy a sprayer. 


the Iro dealer today and let him lain 


Bateman M’f’g Company 
Grenloch, N. J. 


Spraying Po tatoes 


Represent Us in Your Territory 


Within. the next few months you can make a lot of extra 

‘money soliciting subscriptions for the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER. We will make you an exceptionally attractive 
offer now. WRITE TODAY FOR TERMS. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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A fine, wide 
elastic out-size 1 


lag- the genuine 


Many women have written us 
Durablee DURHAM 

You will have the same i 


cents 
DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIE: 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 

The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full 
; sizes are accurately marked; 

toes are smooth, seamless and even, 
am dyes prevent fading 
under hardest wearing or ditions. 


ingen 
You should be able to Durable. 


combed DURHAM H d If 
write to our Sales Department at 68 Leonard 


Street, New York, and we will see that you 
are su 
Write for Catalog. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham,N.C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 


day is 8 hours 


DURHAM 


courses on emp! 


and 15 minutes. 


Prevent Worm 


This simpl 


THE STAND 


D STAMPI 


Eaten Fruit by Using the 
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The Universal Sprayer of a Hundred Uses 


Sprayer really 


$6.00 Sood today for Catal 
NG COMPANY, 


powerful, all brass 
be- 


RED, WHITE 


J. T. LOVETT, INC., 


LOVETT’S 


AND BLUE GRAPES | 
berries, Currants 
it are also de- 
it today—it is FREE, 
Box 134, Little Silver, N. J. 


MILLIONS OF’ STRAWBERRY *PLANTS 
Varieties: Aroma, Klondike, Lady 


‘4 wire for: 
,- Chattanooga Nurseries, 


St. Louis. Also Peach trees. Write or 
wholesale prices. 


Tenn, 


N. Annapolis and Cornwallis Valleys, 
Nova ‘Scotia, two of the most famous 
fruit growing regions of America, dust- 

ing trees against ravages of insects and dis- 
ease has been demonstrated as practical and 
economical. Prof. W. Saxby Blair, super- 
intendent of Annapolis and Cornwallis 
Valleys Experiment Station says: “We 


have been conducting experiments with 
the fine sulphur powder combined with 
dry arsenate of lead, the former to control 
apple scab, the latter insects, and compar- 
ing it with the regular lime-sulphur- 
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Dusting in Nova Scotia 


By Earle W. Gage, New York 


be as effective as spraying. Experiments 
conducted at the Nova Scotia station 
would show this to be true. There may 
however, be some conditions not encoun. 
tered during the two years of the experi. 
ments, which would change the result. 


Considerations in Dusting 


The matter of dusting versus spraying, 
therefore, as a practical orchard operation, 
resolves itself into a question of applica. 
tion; the cost of equipment necessary to 
do a thorough job, the cost of materials, 


arsenate liquid spray, usually used for 
the control of this disease. These experi- 


effective than spray and more reasonable 
to 

e dust spray is applied with a power- 
blowing machine, which throws out a cloud 
of dust. This envelopes the entire tree, 
settling on the leaves asa fine dust coating, 
thus giving the necessary protection b 
preventing the germination of apple sca 
spores, and killing any insects which feed 
on Spt pvt dusted. The powder is very 
fine sticks readily to the leaf. There 


Dusting Will Cover Top of Trees 


ments show dusting, properly done, more - 


2a 


cost of application, and the skill of the 
operator in doing the work. 

“We think it would be unwise for om 
chardists generally to do away with their 
power-s raying outfits and invest in dust- 

machines,”’ says Prof. Blair, “‘although 

this may be advisable in some cases, 
The cost of materials will be much more 
per acre, as there is more waste in doing & 
ood job with dust than with the sprays: 

e extra cost of materials will be offset 
by the lessened cost of application of the 
dust, which can be applied very much more ; 
rapidly, in fact as fast as a team can walk 


does not appear, from these experiments, to 
any necessity to apply the dust when 
the foliage is damp. It seems, however, 
that a heavy rain immediately following 
an application of dust will wash considerf- 
ably more of it off than had it remained 
on the foliage one night, as the atmospheric 
night moisture tends to set the dust parti- 
cles into the leaf, and the coating gives the 
necessary’ protection for as long a period 
as do the liquid sprays applied. 
It will be readily seen, therefore, that 
if the dusting is properly done there seems 
}-no good reason why. 


Dusting to Cover Lower Branches 


the dusting would not 


between the trees. The-skill of the op@ 
ator is a big factor, and good judgment, and 
rapid handling of the blowing tube, # 
necessary if a good distribution of the dist 
is to be made. There is not the wet foliag? 
to guide one, as in the case when sprayily 
as the orchard is enveloped in a cloud 
dust, and some portions of the air m@ 
contain many times the number of a 
particles that other portions do.” 
“ Difficulty is always experienced in g@ 
ting a thorough job done at the top of @ 
trees with quid sprays. It has 
noticed that such, trees dusted, 
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+ experiments showed this not to be true, 


as they found ronage injury might follow 
dusting. But they state that it is not likely 
to follow, as the foliage injury is less, being 
not noticeable, which cannot be said of the 

- liquid spray. The injuries were traced to 
-arsenic in the dust, and the amount is 
evidently determined by the percentage of 
arsénic in the dust, and the period during 
which the foliage may be moist following 
the application. : 


Tests with Spray and Dust 


the sprayed trees. , however, 
jg a matter for the operator to correct, 
yse tall trees can be sprayed so that 
is controlled as well at the top as at 
the bottom of the tree.” 
Tt has been said that foliage injury, which 
is quite common on all sprayed trees, 


not occur on dusted trees. Nova Scotia 


do 


The tests conducted at. the Nova Scotia Station show the following results with a 
mature Gravenstein apple orchard, during 1918 season: + 
Seab and Insect Injury 
Per Cent Scab Per t 
Bad Medium Slight Total Insect Injury 
The amount of material used, time required to apply it, and cost of material and 
labor was as follows: 
> Amount of Ma Dust Spray 
Amount used per tree 2.86Ibs. 6,82 gals. 
Amount used ber tree four applications...................... 11.44 Ibs. 27.28 gals. 
Amount used per acre, 40 trees, one application..........114.4 Ibs. 272.8 gals. 
Amount_used per acre, 40 trees, four applications......... 457.6 Ibs. 1,091.2 gals. 
Time Required 
Time required tree one application............... 81 min. 5 min. 
renuired tree four applications................. 3.24 min. 20 min. 
Time required per acre of 40 trees, one application .......32.40 min. 3. hr. 20 min. 
Time required per acre of 40 trees, four applications ...... 2hbr. 9.6 min. 12 hr. 20 min, 
Cost of Material : 
terial per tree one application............:..........$ 0.3003 $0.0716 
Material per acre of 40 trees one application.............. 12.0] 2.86 
per acre of 40 trees four applications........... 48.04 11.44 
ie” Cost of Application 
Cost of application per acre, 40 trees, one application... ..$ .486 $ 3.00 
Cost of application per acre, 40 trees, four applications.... 1.94 12.00 


It will be seen that the four applications per acre of 40 trees cost as follows: 


Cost of Dust and Spray Dust ~ Spray 

$49.98 $23.44 


Which shows that the cost per acre was $26.55 more where the trees were dusted 
than where liquid sprayed. . 


Meeting of Tennessee 
: Horticultural Society 


N WEDNESDAY, Jan. 29th, the Ten- Our Possibilities in Commercial Fruit 
nessee State Horticultural held a meet- -. Growing—Judge Robert Ewing, Nash- 
ing remarkable for enthusiasm among the ville. 
many members present. Much constructive Recent Developments in Blight Control 
work was accomplished and théspirit of the . Without the Knife—B. G. Pratt, New 
occasion was of good augury for the success York, N. Y. 
of this organization in the future. The It Pays to Advertise—W. T. Bland, Chat- 
Society obtained a charter from the state, tanooga. - 
and it is asking for an appropriation of The apres Gun—A. E. Hyde, Husdon, 
$5,000 to assist it in carrying on its work. Mich. 
At the session for the election of officers, the The Advantage of Early Trucking—Bessie 
following were elected for the ensuing year: Moore Partee, Asst. City Agent, Nash- 
President, B, A. Craddock, Humboldt; ville. 
vice-president, I. C. Murphy, Columbia; Sweet Potato Rots in Field and Storage— 
secretary and treasurer, Prof. G. M. Bent- S. H. Essary, Agricultural Experiment 
The proceedi ows: '* Co-operative: Growing an arketing— 
of the Future— “4 National Law to ate Commission 
ath of the Secreta th th Merchants — Samuel Adams, Editor 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago, Ill. 


ntley, Knoxville. 
A Uniform Apple Grading and Paékin Conservation of America’s Orchards, Re- 
; uvenating the Old Orchards and Plant- 
law for Tennessee—I. C. Murphy, Col-- oe New Ones—Paul C. Stark, Louisiana, 


umbia. 
A National Fruit‘and Vegetable Standards Mo.,Stark Bros, Nurseries& Orchards Co. 
Bill—W. M. Scott, Specialist in Fruit A Report of the Judges of the Fruit Dis- 


bol . Play. Awarding of Prizes. 
and Standardization, Washing- of the Fruit on Display (Proceeds 


tion in Relation to Fruit Growing $0 80 to Society). 


—Robert L. Morris, Ridgetop. 

Status of Fruit Growing in Davidson 
County—E. Thomae, County Agent, 
Nashville. - 

in the 


A Brief History of Fruit Growi 
Chattanooga Distriet—Robt. S. Walker, 
hattanooga. applied to the United States for motion 
ntment of Committees—Nomina- showing agricultural production, 
tion, Resolution, Auditing, Legislation, ighway construction, and forest work in 


It was decided to make an exhibit at the 

National Apple Show, at Chicago, next 

“fall. The general feeling. was that a new 
era had started for the society. 


Memb. ip, Publication, Advertising, this country. More than 20 motion pic- 
Exhibits. - tures will be sent in response to this re- 
Report of Committees. quest which that Russia can only be re- 
10n of Officers. stored through the application of every 


Apple ppowing in the Highlands of Tennes- branch of economical activity of the most 
see—J. M. Brown, Signal Mountain. modern machinery and methods of produc- 


The Commercial Possibilities ofthe Swamp tion. The Russian peasant is still too 


E. Murrell, Horti-. backward for the general application of 

ashington, D. C. more advanced’ methods and machinery 

Peaches—J. L. nese, Colum- and it.is thought that the motion picture 


ieulturi 
urist, 


bia; N.S. Varnell, Cle 
Wade, 


W. D. will supply the speediest means of educa- 
tion. 


The Russian Provincial Zemstvo has 


Make Things Grow 
~ by Right Pruning 


The oranges, the rich rosy 
like ee the American Beau 
products of experts. Growers a 
exactly how, as well as the kind of pruning shears 
to use—Pexto. 

The kind they useis none too good for, you. Youwant 
your trees, shrubs and hedges to grow and thrive. 

And Pexto Pruning Shears will help you get these 
can identify the Bexto Dealer 

exto Displays—displays of specially se- 
lected kinds. 


A Practical Pruning Guide 


ost 
for 50 cents (48 pages). 
THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 
Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 
Address correspondence 402189 W. Third St., Cleveland, O. 
100% American for 100 Years 


FOUNDED IN 1819 


Better Fruit 
Bigger-Profits ‘\ 


By controlling- the insect and 
fungus pests—and in no oth- 
er way—can BETTER fruit 
and BIGGER profits be ob-* 
tained. 


Successful Growers Everywhere 
Are Using | 
‘ 5 
Hardie Sprayers 
They know by experience that 
they must have a sprayer that 
will deliver to the tree a big 
cloud of penetrating spray, 
driven by fitgh pressure to 
every portion of -the tree or 
fruit—they know that the work 
must be done pcm 4 and 
thoroughly or the result will 
be wormy or scabby apples. 
The successful grower knows the cost 
. of delays al spraying time. - He looks 
upon his 


Hardie Sprayer 


as his crop INSURANCE. Get the 
Hardie catalog today. It is FREE. 


TheHardieManufacturingCo. 


PRUNING q 
= The Little Pruning Book by F. F. Rockwell, a 
widely Known writer with practical pruning exper’ 
ence, tells how, when and where to prune for the 
| 
skill of the 
much more pay ESP} 
e in doing & 
ill be o / 
| 4 
the 4 
and 
dgment, 
ng tube, 
n of the di 
en spray 
n a cloud® 3 
the air maj 
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“Tell Put 

Money In 
Your Pocket 


‘‘That’s where I got mine—out of this book ! It 
taught me how to use dynamite. And I wouldn’t 
trade shat knowledge for a farm.” 


‘*Better take my advice, Fred, send for this book, 
read it, and then use : 


HERCULE 
DYNAMITE 


“*Progressive Cultivation’ is a 68 page book, fully illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. It tells you all about the many uses 
of dynamite-on the farm and in the orchard. This book will 
be sent.to you free! All you have to do is to sign the coupon 
printed below and mail it to the Hercules Powder Co. 


Better send for it teday. It will put money in your pocket. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


75 Ww. 10 St. 
Wilmington Delaware 


Hercules Powder Company, 75 W. 10 St., Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of ‘‘Progressive Cultivation. **. 


HE ANNUAL Meeting of the Rhode 
Island Fruit Growers’ Association 
was held at the Shepard Parlor, 

Providence, R. I., Friday, January 10, 1919, 
with a very good attendance of members, 
repreenting every county in the state. 
Following the custom of several years, din- 
ner was served at 2 o’clock, which tends to 
make the meetings a social as well as an 
instructive, and business meeting. Follow- 
ing the dinner Mr. Abel F. Stevens, of 
Wellesley, Mass., read a very interesting 
paper on “Birds and Bees, Their Value in 
Orchards,”’ and closed with some very prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to spraying and 
spray mixtures. 

Hon. Everett E. Brown. of Pomfret, 
Conn., spoke highly of Rhode Island grown 
fruit, and complimented the Rhode Island 
growers on their painstaking care of their 
orchards, as has been shown by so many 
of the prizes taken and the beautiful apples 
that hae have exhibited at. the different 
New England Fruit Shows and elsewhere. 

Prof. Geo. E. Adams, of the Rhode 
Island State College, gave a pleasant talk 
and told how many of the professors and 
students at the College had gone to war and 
what a fine record they had made. He 
spoke of how many had been killed or 
wounded, among the former being Pro- 
fessor Corrivean who was the head of the 
pomological department and who had 
made a success of his work there and 
throughout the state. His loss will be 
keenly felt for he was well fitted for his 
position and it will be difficult to find asuc- 
cessor who will be his equal. 


The Secretary’s Report 

The secretary’s report showed the mem- 
bership to be 123 and stated the reason for 
omitting the Annual Show in 1918 was 
because of the help conditions which pre- 
vented the growers from taking proper 
care of the commercial part of their busi- 
ness, and permitted no time to prepare for 
a creditable exhibition such as the Society 
has always had. Another reason for 
omitting the show was because everyone’s 
mind, time and money was wholly -ab- 
sorbed in war work, and the executive 
committee felt that the public would not 
be interested enough to make the attend- 
ance satisfactory. Members of our Society 
did however send apples to the exhibition 
of the New England Fruit Show at Port- 


fruit departments of the County and 
Grange shows throughout the state a 
success. 


Treasurer’s Report 

The treasurer’s report showed all bills 
paid and a balance on hand in the general 
fund of $116.62 and in the permanent fund 
‘of $1,828.28, $1,500 of the latter being in- 
vested in United States Liberty Loan Bonds. 
The treasurer feels that this is a remark- 
able good showing considering that the 
Society is but five years old and that it has 
never charged admission to its shows or 
entertainments, believing it to be one of 


Lage J do their cultivation quicker, better and with less 
labor, for Planét Jrs. are scientific garden tools that work 
easily, rapidly and with thoroughness. Used by successful 
farmers and gardeners for over forty-five years. Planet Jrs, 
last a lifetime and are fully guaranteed. 
No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 

Double and Single Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow f/ 

sows all garden seeds from the smallest up topeasand beans, £9 
in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks next row at one 
ge, and bles youtocultivateuptotwoacresaday & 
all through theseason. A double and single wheel-hoe 4 
inone. Straddles crops till 20inches high, then works 
between them. Asplendid combination for the family 4 
garden, onion grower, or large gardener. gy 


_ No. 17 Planet Jr. is the highest type of f 
single-wheel hoe made. It is a hand-machine 

whose light durable construction enables a ] 
man, woman, or boy to cultivate the gar- 
den in the easiest, quickest and best way. 


the main objects of the Society to initerest 
the public in home grown fruit and to try 
to increase its consumption. Teaching our 
growers that to make a success of apple 
growing they must care for their orchards 
so as to raise.more and better fruit, in 
order that their products will appeal to the 
consumer and encourage him to use more 
and more each year. 

The person who sees and eats a beautiful 
McIntosh Red apple raised in Rhode 
Island will remember it for a long time 
and want more, while the same person, 
who happens to eat an inferior grade of 
apple, will not be favorably impressed and 
the chances are that his appetite will become 
more inclined to an orange than to an _ 

le. This is all right for Florida or Cali- 
ornia but not for Rhode Island, and 
while our Society has the very best feelings 
towards, and wishes for the success of all 
other state societies, it is firmly impressed 
with the maxim-that “charity begins at 
home,” and that it is the duty of this Soci- 
ety to educate the people of Rhode Island 
to eat and consume in other ways Rhode 
Island apples. This will support Rhode 
Island growers and encourage others to 
enter the business, to the end that much of 
the non-productive land in the state shall 
improved. 

In so. doing we not only encourage our 

own residents, but attract a desirable class 


of people from outside Rhode Island to 


land, and hélped very much in making the © 


American Fruit Grower 


Rhode Island Growers Meet” 
By R. M. Bowen, Rhode Island 
locate here and become permanent regj.. 


dents, thus increasing the taxable valye 
of the land and at the same time teachi 
the large population of our crowded cities 
the beauties and benefits of country life 
and trying to get them interested in natupg 
and nature’s work instead of in the 
“movies,” which seem to be so attractive 
to them now. 

The Nominating Committee recom. 
mended the re-election of the 1918 officers 
and they were unanimously elected ag 
follows: 

President, Nicholas S. Winsor, Greep. 
ville; vice-president, John M. Dean, 
Meshantecut Pass; secretary, H. T. Bod. 
well, Cranston; treasurer, Richard 
Bowen, Buttonwoods; members of exegy. 
tive committee for 3 years: Thos, K 
Winsor, Greenville; auditor,. Thos, 
Matteson, Washington; exhibition com. 
mittee: Richard M. Bowen, Buttonwoods; 
Frank Farrar, Greenville; A. J. Myers, 
Providence. . 

Prof. F. C. Sears of the Massachusetig 
State College was elected an honorary 
member of the 

It was voted that the executive. commit- 
tee be authorized to act in behalf of the 
society in regard to the proposed Uniform 
Law for New England, 
which is to be brought before the different 
state legislatures this winter, and a meeti 
of the executive committee was announ 
at the secretary’s office on Friday, Janu 
17, to discuss this important matter. 
the a were invited and urged to 
attend. 


The Annual Meeting of the New Eng 
land Fruit Show was held at the State 
House, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
January 29, with a good attendance of 
members present. It was voted to hold the 
1919 show at Hartford, Conn., during the 
week of November 10th, providing the 
Connecticut State Armory there can be ge 
cured for the purpose. It was thought by 
the vice-presidents from the different New 
England states that there would be 2,00) 
boxes of apples exhibited, besides barrels, 
plates and collections. It was also agreed 
that the jelly, perserves, etc., exhibit, and 
the apple products departments, *should 
and would be larger than ever before, 
Considering the territory to supply fruit 
locally, and the willingness on the part of 
the other New England states to help make 
the first exhibition of the New England 
Fruit Show in the State of Connecticut 4 
success, it would seem that the 1919 show 
must be equal of any that the society has 
had since it was organized in 1909. With 
the knowledge, experience and energy dit 
played at previous fruit exhibitions of the 
Connecticut Pomological Society, and the 
‘determination of Mr. Chas. L. Gold of 


West Cornwall, Conn., who has been vice | 


resident from Connecticut of the New 

ngland Fruit Show since it was organized, 
to have a show which will be the equal 
any held in the other New England state. 
No one doubts the result. 
. The matter of a uniform apple grading 
and packing law for each of the New Eng 
land states, was discussed, and it was unal- 
imously voted “That this Society places 
itself on record as favoring the adopting by 
each New'England state of a law as a 
upon by the representatives from 
state, in regard to the uniform grading and 
packing of apples.’ The Society also col 
demned any organization or association 
which solicits stock subscriptions ff 
orchards to be planted, unless it is shown 
that there is merit in the enterprise, 
the services of the vice-president from ea¢ 
‘New England state was volunteered @ 
ascertaining the value of such ore 
property for any intending purchaser. 

he following officers were unanimously 

elected for the ensuing year: 

President, J. Lewis Ellsworth, Worce 
ter, Mass; vice-president, Wilfrid Wheel@h 
Concord, Mass.; secretary, F. Howalt 
Brown, Marlboro, Mass.; treasurer, & 
Warren Patch, Boston, Mass. ~ 


The civil engineers of the University # 
Illinois have installed a thermograph @ 
the Bioomington road. This is the 
of a series of studies of the expansion 
contraction of road surfaces and 0 
action of frost.. From the data affo 
by this instrument it is exported that light 
will be thrown’ on some of the now 


nitely factors of road design. 
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Field Demonstration 


of ‘Tractors 
By Alvah~H. Pulver. New York 


Tractor owners in Erie Co., N. Y., re- 
ceived a questionaire this summer from 
the farm bureau covering their experience 
with the machines. The replies give some 
jnformation of value, gathered from farm 
Jands of mixed farming and fruit growing. 
About one-half of the farms were tabulated 
gs rolling, the other half being level. The 
average time the tractors had been owned | 
was less than two years. Practically all 
were kerosene driven and the average cost 


Number of F; Watched the 


per hour for fuel was 2814 cents. Most of 
the men thought t would prefer three 


speeds, two forward and one reverse. 


Satisfactory results were obtained on any 


land except where excessively wet. 

As to. experience required, the con- 
sensus of opinion was that a person who 
can handle other farm machinery well and 
who has good ordinary mechanical ability, 
can easily learn to run a tractor; however, 
one 8 experience was to be preferred. 


It was the opinion of a number of 
men that they would prefer four. 
engines. The greatest 


linder 


amount work 


The Plowed Ground Show#the Excellent Work 

Done by Tractors 

done by tractors was plowing and harrow- 

came belt work, principally silo 
and cutting wood. 

The success of the tractor in general was 
placed upon the ability of the operator not 
only to keep the machine in the best work- 
able condition through lubrication, 

it mixture of fuel and air, proper rye 
spark, keeping all bolts ee an 
Many other necessary details, but also 
n his ability to devise ways and means 
making the tractor perform much labor 
‘that the average tractor owner imagines 
oy be handled by means of farm 


WANTS STATE AGENTS 
By A. A. Eastman, Maine 


Our cou is starving for want of 
knowledge on large and small fruit culture. 


We have iots of smart, bright — 
Who would take up fruit culture i they 


beginning. Many have a 
don’t know Some 
ery poor location, wet frosty, 
‘and don’t know it. This will ruin the bast 


if he was 
Would know what the best locations are. 


+ lt is stated that the United States has 
HG of the world’s population and 83% of 
8 wealth. In other words, one-twentieth 
money 


othe People and one-third of the 
orld 


machine, corn sheller etc. 
: It saves so much time and labor that it actually pays for itself. 
y ris : There are over 70,000 satisfied users 
The Domestic Engineering Co. 
| DAYTON, OHIO ‘ 


The Electric Plant that RUWS ON HEROSEN. 


“We Should Have Had Electric Lights Long Ago’? 
Light bi the touch of a button—bright, clean, safe—no wonder Delco-Light users” 
are enthusiastic. 


Delco-Light is a compete electric plant. It furnishes all the light youcan use. It 
provides power to pump water—to operate the churn, cream separator, washing 


Makers of DELCO-LIGHT Products 


Battlefields Europe 


YOU CAN GO THIS SUMMER. WE WILL FURNISH 


The way to secure this wonderful trip is by securing a definite 


Address Subscription Dept., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


Visit the 


At Our Expense — 


TICKETS AND EXPENSES 


number of Subscriptions to - 


American Fruit Grower 


Write TODAY for particulars. 


| 
| 
from each 2 
grading and 
ty ur state government ought to take up 
for this line of work and send good men who a 
is shows understand this line of work out 
eorise.i the farmers and in the grange. They } a 
tro men tell the people how to grow the fine fruit ; 
inteered il that is not being grown to any great ex: ‘ 
h orchatd tent among the people of our country, : 4 
nanimously 
urage and then he won't know |}. 
What the trouble is with his _ ~ 


Here’s The Rubber F ootwear 
for Outdoor Workers 


There’s a warmth and comfort in U.S. “Protected” rubber foot- 
wear that means much to outdoor workers. . No matter how dirty 
the weather, no matter how rough the going, this sturdy, heavy- 


service “U.S.” gives solid foot-protection. 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear is specially built to stand 
wear and tear. It’s the double-duty kind of rubber footwear, re- 
inforced for longer service—the kind that positively keeps out the 
wet and chill of snow, slush or mud underfoot. During the war, - 
the Government probably used more U. S. “Protected” rubber 
footwear than of all’ other makes combined. | 


i 


Every pair of U. S.“Protected” rubber boots bears the “U.S. } 


Seal” —trade mark of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 
Look for this seal. It insures “U.S. Protection,” saves your money, 
safeguards your health. 
Wear U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear and be practical. 
U. S. ‘*Protected”’ rubber footwear comes:in 
all kinds and styles suited to the special needs 
of all who work in the open. Your dealer 
has the kind you want or can get it quickly. 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 


. in establishing its motion 
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Solving the Labor Problem by 
Moving Pictures . 


By Ernest A. Dench, New York : 
T's DEMAND for labor among age the movement. The bureau is quite 


fruit. growers being many times 

than the supply, it is up to 

the fruit grower to convert the unskilled 
workers into skilled employes. But how? 
That is the question—a vital one affecting 
every fruit grower to a more or less degree. 

Lecturers and textbooks are both excel- 
lent in their particular way, but they can 
be made doubly effective as well as at- 
tractive with the co-operation of the mo- 
tion pictures. The motion picture begins 
where the lecture and textbooks leave off. 
The motion picture, instead of trying to 
explain technicalities, shows them without 
the need of wading through a lot of ex- 
—" in order to get the gist of them. 

he appeal of the motion picture is uni- 
versal because the eye knows no language. 

This the Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics of Washington, D. C., has realized 
icture library. 

The booklet gotten out 
besides giving 8 partial list of the available 
subjects, how the bureau is main- 
tained: 

The bureau is maintained through con- 
tributions and annuities. 

Contributions are invariably voluntary 
and no one is authorized to solicit the same. 

No film is shown for a money considera- 
tion under nor is prefer- 
ence given a or subject on account of a 
contribution. 

Contributions are received and accept- 
able only to an amount sufficient to cover 
transportation, ‘and the bureau is not 
operated for profit and has no capital 


8 

The ~~ funds of the bureau will be 
used in the production of welfare films, 
first aid to the injured, including the resus- 


the bureau, ~ 


citation of the drowning and the emergency | 


methods of rescuing imprisoned miners, 
and the awakening development of civic 
pride and patriotic American citizenship. 
In describing the methods by which the 
bureau operates, the booklet says: ‘‘Co- 
‘operation of the- universities consists in 
dis vayinn the pictures, thus affixing their 
of approval as to their character and 
quality, and then circulating them in their 
community centers to adult audiences 
who are in sympathy, as their own univer- 
sity stands sponsor, for which extension 
work many states make appropriations.” 


Films Furnished Free 


The bureau does not wish to encourage 
any fruit grower or agricultural school to 
engage in visual instruction or to incur any 
expense whatever in connection therewith, 

less it feels it is a privilege and that sub- 
stantial benefits may accrue therefrom, 
in which event the bureau will be glad to 
contribute films if the fruit grower or 
college install a standard motion picture 
machine of any well known make, and the 
same be operated by a capable and compe- 
tent operator. 

The bureau wishes to caution any fruit 
ged using films to comply strictly, with 
the fire regulations obtaining in local 

‘communities and observe the laws relative 
to censorship, in the belief that better 
results accrue if collision with local author- 
ities is avoided. 


Experience has shown that substantial 


support is given by local hos officers..to 
this philanthropic work wherever effort’ is 
made to protect and save from harm those 


who seek information and enlightenment. . 


The brueau requests that all communi- 
cations from manufacturers and others 
furnishing films, relative to the display of 
films or attendance, be forwarded to its 
office in Washington, D. C., for attention, 
as the bureau does not.desire to have any 
hardship which the bureau can relieve 
imposed upon the institutions in connec- 
tion with its work. L 


How to Secure Films 


All applications to the bureau for its 
films are forwarded to the co-operating 
university from whose jurisdiction the 
request has come, as the bureau does not 
seek any publicity for what it is doing, but 

refers that-such credit be given to the 
focal institutions, in the belief that this 
will develop local pride and effort on the 
part of the public to support and encour- 


to make its contributions in this 
be as an annoymous giver. 

The service of the bureau is also avajl- 
able at the present time in Canada, Latin 
American Republics, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, 
with titles and sub-titles of all films in the 
language of the countries addressed. 


Showing the Films 


In selecting an existing room on 
fruit farm which can be remodeled inten 
assable motion picture theater, the fok 
owing points should be borne in mind: 
The room should be lofty, well ventilated, 
and large enough to accommodate your 
employes. “It should also, if possible, be 
free from obstructions in the way of pillars 
and other supports, and should, further 
more be situated on the ground floor. 
The fire,danger is ever imminent, and 
this can only be met by rd plenty 
of exits. There shoul at. least four 
exits, which must open outward. It ig 
advisable to divide the rows of seats into 
sections so as to provide for an aisle on 
each side, not less than three feet wide, 
If the room happens to be constructed 
of wood, this does not make it wholly 
unsuitable, but to make it safe, plaster 


metal laths or wire mesh over the wall and | 


ceilings. 
~ Chairs or benches should be fastened to 
the floor, because if a fire occurs the seats 
will be over thrown and they will interfere 
with the ery egress of the crowd. Itis 
customary in the design of such buildings 
to allow eaeh spectator four and a half feet 
of floor space. : 

Cost of Machine 

The projection machine will cost from 
subs to $300, according to the make se 
._ If the initial costs appear too big, 
a machine can be rented on feasonali 
terms, or a second-hand model purchased 
from the | motion picture supply 
house. Here follows descriptions of the 
best standard makes: The Model 2 
Victor Animatograph produces rock 
steady, flickerless pictures of an image 
meg that makes an audience oblivious 
that it is produced by mechanical means. 
The Edison Kinetoscope may be safely 
recommended, , because it can be easily 
manipulated with little experience and 


stands up well under hard service, it 


made in two models. The distinguishing 
feature of the Cameragraph No. 2 Aw 
that it is provided with a special device 


feature which lessens the danger from fire, % 
The Simplex has many desirable features 


in its construction, which include sin 
oy. of design and protection against 
fire hazards. The Edengraph is note 
worthy on account of the fact that it pro 
duces perfect projection when operated by 
an experienced operator, several special 
features being provided that are not found 
in other machines. The Motiograph & 
popes. owing to its durability and to thé 
road guarantee which is given by thé 
manufacturers. 


Some Requirements 


The authorities in various parts @ 
the country insist- upon the projection 
machine being enclosed in a fireprodl 
booth, so that if there is an outbreak of 
fire it cannot spread farther. Here an e& 
pense of $65 is involved, but it is worth 
it in the interests of safety first. This 
booth, made of galvanized iron, gives the 


operator plenty of room in which to work @ 


and is cm 8 to you in parts, the whole 
being easily set up with nuts and bolts. 
Carbons are needed to run the projectoh 
and it is cheaper to buy these by the cag 
which contains one thousand. They cost 
from $12.to $44, but the prices vary 3 
cording to. market conditions, The 
important link is the screen. In the days 


ae by a tablecloth and bedspread have? 


mn used, but science has come to 
rescue and now there are screens an 
obtain the best results it will be necessamyy 
to pay about a dollar-fifty per foot for the 
material. — - 


For seating accommodation I would 4 


recommend o chairs. Thi 


in many { 


ese are 
es, but I do not think yoRms 
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gn do better than purchase those of a 
dnd that will stand hard wear. 


Have a Good Operator 


You may show the newest and best mo-| 


tion pictures produced today, but if they 
ficker, get out of focus and breaks occur 
quite you stand a good 
getting t disgusted. 

means you will have to secure the services 
gf a.competent operator, who demands 
from $15 to $25 a week for an eight-hour 


a however, you have a man on 
staff who is well versed in electricity he is 
in the position of who 
up cinematography. He is acquaint- 
ogy the fundamentals of the craft, 
and it is pareioee easy for him to become 
expert operator. 
nif he is the right sort of man, he will not 
object to doing two or three hours over- 
time of an evening, and perhaps you can 
arrange his reg job hours to be cur- 
tailed to ease any strain that might cccur. 


Points for Operators 


Have your operator focus the 
machine in the mid 
sereen, not an inch to the right or the left, 
or an inch below or above. If this is not 
attended to, no matter in what advantage- 
ous position a spectator sits, he will 
either have to hold his head up high or else 
the objects in the picture appear unnatur- 


jection 


ally long and slim. The rays of light take] 


straight path, and if they are compelled to 
turn aside, a peculiar annoying effect is 
produced. In selecting suitable lens the 
size of your building, make of projecting 
machine, the length and height of your 
screen and the distance from the operating 
booth to the screen must be taken into con- 
sideration. It is false economy to pur- 
chase cheap lens, and when ordering always 
furnish the supply firm with the foregoing 
parti , so t may execute your 
intelligently. 
your operator acquain 

with the various m of fim he will dis- 
cover that there is no standard perforation 
guage. This results in the film jumping 
the sprockets and many breaks. 

Carelessness, however, is sometimes re- 
sponsible for these defects, and your 

“On receiving the will. inspect 
them for rans which I will repair. 
my time the film leaves the sprockets 
in order to set it 


“When stopping the machine I will 
throw off the switch.’’ 

“When re-winding the films as through 
with, it will not be 8 fault that they are 

iall caref ut y exert a pressure 
against the disks of each reel I am in the 
process of unwinding. I shall find it 
oe wound and no damage done des- 
pite t > speed at which the film I gave pro- 


The standard speed at which pictures 
are projected is sixteen ‘frames’ to the 
second. There are sixteen of these 

frames,” otherwise tiny pictures, to each 
foot of film, and each takes about fif- 
teen minutes to unspool. If projection is 
faster, things in the film move at a rapid, 
mechanical pace, while explanatory matter 

u will a ave to provide your oper- 
ator with a tool outfit, which should in- 


a cement for mending broken films, aj. 


for > gan carbons, lugs, reels and 


of the} 


Champion Regular 7-18 
Price $1.00 


The results of various exhaus- 
tive factory tests imposed upon 
Champion Spark Plugs complete- 
ly demonstrate their ability to 
endure every punishment your 
car’s engine can impose. 

The test. illustrated here is 
known as the “shock test.” The 
shock, which the Champion Spark 
Plug must survive without in- 
jury, is the equivalent toa weight 
of 314 pounds, dropping with the 
rapidity of 300 times per minute. 

The qualities that enable 
Champion Spark Plugs to suc-. 
cessfully withstand such severe 
trials are largely a result of ten 


Withstand Shocks of 300 Sledge 
Hammer Blows Per Minute 


years’ study and experimenting 
that developed our patented gas- | 
ket construction and our Number 
3450 insulator. 


This superior Insulator offers 


21% times the resistance to shock 


and vibration compared with the 
best previousinsulator. That is 
one of the several reasons why 
Champion Spark Plugs are more 
durable and dependable than 


ordinary spark plugs. 
There is a Champion Spark 


Plug for every type of motor car, 
motor truck, tractor, motorcycle 


and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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SEED COMPANY 
Dest 16 Des Moines, 


The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 
Solve the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 
barley. A ect combination ma- 
. Nothing like it. 


RM WAGONS 


High or low wheels-—- 
steel ood—wide 


any 
Catalog illustrated ta color 


Co., 24 fim 3t., Quincy, ill. 


runnin ear. 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 
+ By John Coville, California 


“We have too many of them,” 
é you are 
= to exclaim, and if that is your idea you 


"ates and territories and insular 
eel Thanksgiving, being proclaimed 
¥ the President, is only legal in the Dis- 


triet of Columbi itori 
Various and the territories. The 


hovel and interesting and I thought th 
beso to a number of the subscribers 


the result of over seventy-two 
the largest 


. Eve 


ed Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when empti 
wilt be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


book of 184 , 8 co plates and over 1 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural § 
publication of the year—really a 000 


-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
verything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
~ ty. practical experience. To give this catalogue 


possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 
Empty Envelope 
ounts As h 
whe this advertisement was seem and who encloses 10 cents 
And Also Send Free Of 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


pack , Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 


Cas 
Charge 


returned 


Only $100 
and After Triai 


F. K BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist Chicago 
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Multiplexing 


Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today, 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have de- 
veloped a system of telephonic 
communication, so highly per- 
fected that the same crude in- 
strument which at the beginning 
could hardly carry speech from 
one room to another can now 
actually be heard across the con- 
tinent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 

er transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
reseen requirements for in- 
creased communication, and step 
by step the structure of the art 
has been advanced—each ad- 


One Policy - One 


the 


vance utilizing all previous ac- 
complishments. 


No one step in advance, since 

e original invention, is of greater 
importance, perhaps, than that 
which has provided the multiplex 
system, by which five. telephone 
conversations are carried On ‘to- 
day simultaneously over one toll 
line circuit, or by which forty tele- 
graphic messages can sent 
over the one pair of wires. As 
in a composite photograph the 
pictures are combined, so the 
several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated 
for their various destinations. 


By this wonderful develo at 
the Bell System. obtains for the 

ublic a. multiplied usefulness 

om its long distance plant and 
can more speedily and completely 
meet the needs a nation of 
telephone users, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES * 


System Universal Service 


fh 


r No matter how little or how much fence you 
need— new big B. 
“DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


and save to . Al tes, 


FENCE 
y low prices will Book’ 


Sample to test and book, free, postpaid. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Bept.529 , Cleveland, Ohio 


Sprays or Powders 


Paris Green 

Lead Arsenate 
Lime-Sulphur 
Bordeaux Mixture 


Others in Proportion 
Write for Prices Today — 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago. 


(100 tbs.) Ib. 
(100 ibs.) 36440 Ib. 
(50 gals.) 20C gal, 
bs.) 2ic Ib. 
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Top-Working the Apple 


By Stephen Helmar, Burton, Indiana 


HE PURPOSE of top-working the 
apple is to change the entire hens 
ing surface to-a different variety 

from that gh ones” borne by stock or 
trunk of the tree. The methods of doing 
the work, and the location of the buds or 
grafts, are more or less familiar to most 
orchard men. The system is valuable to 
the grower who has been unfortunate in 
securing trees that aré not true to name, 


- or is in doubt as to the genuineriess of the 


variety he has planted, or wishes to'change 
the head of the tree to more desirable vari- 
eties. Scions i on trees of bearin; 
age will usually 5 to fruit the thir 
year from the time the graft was set, while 
on younger trees the time of fruiting will 
depend both on the general characteristics 
of the scion and stock. 


On trees that have been five years plant- . 


ed, or older trees that have already begun 
to fruit, top-working them to another vari- 
ety is a doubtful practice and is not to be 
recommended for the reason-that with the 
larger tree the equilibrium is so upset by the 
removal of so many large limbs that a 
heavy growth of water sprouts is induced, 
and with such heavy pruning the trunk and 
branches .are no longer shaded and sun 
scald does serious damage. a 

_ Blight is another serious factor entering 
into the operation, for, with the larger 
tree the scions make such rapid growth 


that they are very tender and susceptible | 


to blight. Once this disease attacks the 
growing shoots it is almost fatal to the 
tree, as the disease works rapidly down into 
the main limbs or trunk and then the tree 
is doomed. If blight attacks the limbs it 


S 


One-Year-Old Graft—Two-Year-Old Stock. 


is recommended to saw off the limb several 
inches below the infected area, which is 
thoroughly orthodox on trees which have 
not been top-worked, but in the top- 
worked tree this must be avoided as there 
has already been removed too much wood 
_— to permit further pruning without 
isfiguring the tree permanently. 


Best Age for Top Working 


Blight does not affect younger trees so 
seriously, and with trees less than five 
ears old, one, or not more than two, 
imbs can be grafted each year without 
throwing the tree out of balance and en- 
couraging sun-scald and blight. The best 
success is to be had in top-working two- 
year-old trees one year planted. At this 

e the bole or stock of the tree is of suffi- 
cient diameter, or caliper, as termed b: 
the nurseryman, to permit of enou 
spring in the wood to hold the scion firmly 
in place, and the tree has enough vigor to 
start the scions into immediate growth. 
It is not safe to try to top-work trees the 
same season as planted for the reason that 
they are weakened in vitality by transplant- 
ing and do not start the grafts growing 
vigorously. All newly top-worked trees 
should be caréfully gone over two or three 
times during the season and the new 
growth cut back moderately to prevent the 
wind whipping out’the graft before it is 
firmly united with the stock. 

If the orchardist wishes to be absolu 
sure of the variety he wishes to graft, it is 
best to cut the scions from bearing trees 
in the neighborhood, securing wood of one 
season’s growth, well matured and with 


_ Delicious, or 


good healthy leaf buds showing. Fat, 
thrifty water sprouts cut from the 
branches of the bearing tree make good 


scions, but if no water sprouts are available, 


then the terminal growth on the ends of the 
branehes may be used, care being used iy 
the selection of nice plump wood. 

The scions should be cut in the spring 
just before the buds swell, and the grafting 
done at that time, and if the scion has been 
cut at both ends then the upper end must 
be covered with grafting wax to prevent 


A Husky Three-Year-Old Graft 


Note swelli: 
Davis top-worked to 
drying out of scion before it -has united 
with the stock, If terminal branches are 
used then the terminal bud must be left, 


Some Natural Laws 


In top-working young trees certain laws 
of nature must be observed and it is well to 
remember that like begets like. While 
top-grafting is primarily to change the 
bearing wood into a more desirable variety, 
yet. certain improvements can be made in 
changing the nature of the fruit desired. 
This can be worked out only through long 

ears of observation, and then it is not an 
infallible rule. However, enough is known 


in stock where union was-made. Beg 
delicious. 


to give the orchardist some clew to follow | 


in doing the work. 

For instance, Ben Davis makes ideal 
stocks for top-working to Rome Beauty, 
ork Imperial, the two woods 
uniting-nicely and making an even growth, 
but Delicious worked upon Benoni doe 
not do so well for the reason that the 
Delicious wood outgrows the Benoni stock 
and makes a weak joint inthe trunk. Again, 
Northern Spy worked upon Geniton is 4 
failure for the reason that the Northern 
Spy wood is a slower grower than the Geni 
ton and the union of the two woods is im 
perfect. Again, Grimes Golden worked 


-upon Geniton produces all that could be 


desired both in union of wood and quality 
of fruit, improving this well-known variety 
by making it later in maturing, of larger 
size and better keeping qualities. : 
Delicious top-worked to Geniton is @ 
success in so far as union of stock and 
scion is concerned, but it makes the fruit 


— 


Six-Year-Old Geniton Top-Worked to 
Northern Spy 


Note one-sided appearar.ce of tree. Damaged by bligit 


smaller and more uniform in size and latet 
in maturing. To make a resume of the 
different experiments along this line, #® 
safe to say that the tart and medium 

apples should be worked together, and te 
more mild flavored ones, like Bens and 


-Yorks can be united successfully, her's 


keeping in mind the season of ripening 
the, similiar’ characteristics of scion and. 
stock, 
A Legal Decision 4 
In the case of Lunt vs. Brown a decisi® 
was recently handed down by the New 


York Court of Appeals in favor of the « | 


fendant, also establishing a measur 


236. 
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damages for the orchardist who plants 
t 


” trees. The measure of aa 
being assessed by this court as the differ- 
ence between what the land is worth when 
the error is discovered and what it would 
be worth if the trees had proven true to 
name. In this case defendant suggested 
{o plaintiff that the trees be top-worked to 

dwin stock. 

At this time the trees were between four 
and five years old and they were top- 
worked by an expert, but the evidence 
proved that the operation was a failure, 
ithe trees being very hard wooded and 
practically worthless after the operation 
was performed,” which further proves the 
statement in the foregoing part’ of this 
article that it does not pay to top-work 
trees after they reach the bearing age. 

It is said that there are but two fables 
in the Bible from each of which we are tu 
draw 2 lesson. In 2d Kings, 14-9, we read, 
“The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to 

ceder that was in Lebanon, saying, 
give thy daughter to my son to wife, and 
there passed a wild beast that was in 
Lebanon and trod down the thistle.” We 
should be careful in orchard practice not 
to try to unite the thistle with the cedar 
lest a wild beast destroy our work. 


BACK-LOT MONEY 
By Mrs. B. F. Wilcoxon, Colorado 


Millions of dollars are lost by people in 
tities not using their back yards for poul- 
try. There are thousands of acres of idle 
land that could be made to return a divi- 
dend. The thrifty Japs make every foot 
of soil produce. They farm mountains 
and hills that Americans would not touch. 
The Americans are wasteful, but since 
food has become so see that the 
Jand is the source of the bread- of life, and 
we find ne using their back yards for 
gardens or poultry. 

Many raise a garden, and when fall 
comes buy ullets and keep them for' win- 
ter eggs, selling the pullets in the spring, 
thus raising two crops off the same ground. 
By right methods obs gg and eggs are 
easily produced in back yards. at a good 
profit. The day is coming when not 4 


Yacant town lots—but all back yards 


he ucing something of value. In some 
cts, many have a few chickens on the 


Candy and Chickens 


A man who conducts a candy kitchen 
in a large city has 400 hens in a building 
in his yard back of the store. These hens 
are kept in this a both on the first 
and second floors. He devotes two hours’ | 
work daily to this flock and they bring 
him in an income of $1,000 a year. The 
eee, yield is due to comfortable quarters 

special system of feeding. He gets 
much feed at a low cost in this large city. 
He buys stale bread and skim milk from 
the creameries at reduced prices. He buys 
lawn clippings from the town boys at oe 
cents per bushel. When the days are sho: 
he turns the electric lights on. He says 
the hens have to have a long day in which 
to work to turn out a og egg yield. He 
gets his highest prices for eggs during the 
Winter time and it is at this time that he 
Makes the most, money from his hens. He 
has the White horns. No roosters are 
kept among the flock to annoy the people 
by their early crowing. 

Opportunity knocked at this man’s door 
and he heard. Opportunity is where you 
find it, and generally dependent on your 
finding it, iom: has it that once, at 

, Opportunity knocks at every door, 
but for every time that it knocks.to make 
Méelf known a hundred times it lies unob- 
Served, while you pass unknowing. I 
Wonder if any of you have heard Russell 

5 you have, you ways 
the better for it, for therein he shows how 
We overlook our present opportunities for 
things just a little farther off. 

Get a Hobby 

€ need to open our ears for the jingle 
of coin which is in the back yard. ” ana 
man and every woman should have a hob- 
by as a kind of recreation, occupation, 
something to enthuse over. 

‘Anyone with time hanging heavy on his 

18 @ misery to himself and a nuisance 
Other folks, and the best medicine for 
the disorder is a hobby. A hobby lends 
Meelf to the means of all, for just a few 
Invested by the humble amateur 
#83 many hundreds by the man of wealth. 

Gmay not have an ‘‘acre of diamonds” 
™ per Russell Conwell, but you have a 

goldmine which you may work, 


5 Pettin your own back y if you want to. 


Half the Truck Ton- 


nage of America 
is carried on 


TIRES 


HE reason is easy to find. There 
is a Firestone Truck Tire for every 
kind of farm service and the hardest 


farm service. 


We provide the tires adapted to the 
loads your farm truck has to ca 
and the roads your truck has to Rw § 
-And Firestone Equipment means pro- 
tection for the truck, the load and the 
driver, with economy of fuel. Most 
miles per dollar is the result. See the 
Firestone dealer near you, or, if you 
— buying, a truck, specify Firestone 
Tires, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Representatives Wanted 
Within the next. few months you can make a lot of 


extra money soliciting subscriptions. 
| ‘ for the i 


GROWER 


We will make you an exceptionally attractive offer now 
TODAY tor Forma: | 


American Fruit Grower”. 9 329 Plymouth Place, Chicago 
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They Fit All Tractors 


Disk HARROWS 


HIS Double Action Light Tractor Harrow is designed 

for use with all light tractors. It embraces every im- 

portant feature of our heavy engine type. Once over’ 
thoroughly pulverizes every inch of soil — rear disks split 
ing furrow turned by front disks. 
All CLark “Cutaway” Disks, both cutout and solid 
style, are made of high grade cutlery steel, forged sharp. 
They dig deeper and pull easier, and without breaking, 
bending and cracking like ordinary disks. : 
Write now for interesting free book ‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage”. Information that you will surely profit by. 
your dealer about the genuine CLARK 
‘CUTAWAY™ tillage tools for tractors, 
and horses. 


The Cutaway Harrow Co. 


419 Main Street Higganum, Connecticut 


Maker of the original CLARK 
Disk Harrows and Plows 
Crank “CUTAWAY” Double Action Tractor Harrow 
Used Successfully with Every Tractor Made. 


= no. 150 ST 
FEMYERS BRO. ASHLAND, OHIO. 
FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 


ower Prices Now. 


BEST time now for gettin your “new 

engine—prices lower—prompt shipments. More 

Rich-priced start in any hima 
of weather. Same engine gasoline, 


OTTAWA 


outdoor i i 
12, 16 and 22 H-P, Stationary, Portable and baw-Rig 
Get our 


Re} lable 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers” 


for convenience is located near an 


Fruit Grower 


American 
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HE PERSON who grows small 
fruits in his garden or on a small 
plot of land has little if any chance 
to select. a site. In such a case the site 
is already selected. However, a home is 
nearly always built on an elevated portion 
of land or else the soil is filled in to make 
it elevated. This is a true of farm 
homes as one-can readily verify by an ex- 
tensive drive seo" the country. The 
buildings are generally located on the top 
of one of the highest portions of land 
through which the most important high- 
way runs. In this case, the fruit garden 
so is 

often on a slope. 
So far as spring frosts are concerned, the 
man in the city who grows fruit in his 


_| back yard, has special means of protection. 


The surrounding buildings and shrubbery 
afford a fairly good windbreak in every 
eity and village. Then too, the heat from 
the chimneys and layer of somke over a city 
greatly aid in preventing frosts. With a 
protection of mulch on his strawberries a 
city grower seldom looses more than his 

hes, and in some cases these are saved, 
In case of frost. 

The commercial grower, on the other 
hand, either has the opportunity of select- 
ing a piece of land favorably located for 

it growing or selecting the most favor- 
able portion of the farm that he already 

. The selection of the site is an 
important consideration for the man who 
grows fruit to sell. The important factors 
to in mind in this selection are (1) 
kind of soil (2) water drain: (3) air 
i (4) exposure (5) windbreak and 
(6) of a body of water. 


Kind of Soil 
Both the surface and the subsoil should 
be examined. While most small fruit can 
be grown well on any soil that will ow 
, it is possible to have 
as too poor. One can 
rarely get soil too rich for currants and 
gooseberries but strawberries, grapes and 
other bush fruits tend to produce too much 
vegetative growth and too little fruit. 
With strawberries, too many runners are 
—- and with blackberries and rasp- 
ies, crown gall and anthracnose is often 
very injurious where the soil is very fertile. 
If the soil is badly worn out, it may need 
to be brought up again in humus and fer- 
tility. However, the writer has seen sandy 
loam soil so poor that it would no longer 
grow corn and white beans, that Rte 
berries and blackberries wonderfully 
and without the addition of fertilizers. 
A soil that ean be readily worked and 


‘lean be kept free from weeds is to be pre- 


ferred. A sandy loam soil is one of the 
best and a clay loam with sand of gravel 
in the subsoil is good. It is somewhat dif- 


_|ficult to add humus’after the plantation 


has been started as straw and strawy 
manure will generally fill the soil full of 
grain and weed seeds. In this case, a cover 
crop can be grown from year to year and 
either plowed, disced or cultivated under. 

By subsoil is meant the soil just beneath 
the upper few inches or that worked in 
plowing. The subsoil for small fruits 
should be loose enough to permit the roots 
te grow readily through it. Hard pan 
should be broken up with a subsoil plow. 
It should also be fertile, a clayey or grav- 
elly subsoil being more fertile than one of 
pure sand. 

Water Drainage ; 

Water drainage consists of surface 
ene" and sub-drainage. The former is 
good if the land has enough slope to allow 
the water to drain off the surface. On the 
other hand, the slope should not be enough 
to produce washing of soil and plant food 
seh loss of water. It is even more neces- 
sary in case of fruits than with grain erops, 
to have the lower portions of the soi 


soaked full of water. - 


By S. J. Bole 


il on the lower edge of the north slope @ 
protect ushet 


e Selection of the Site 


Fruits of do not thrive with 

wet feet.” y make a feeble growth 
and the danger from winter-killing jg 
ney increased. The amount of stones, 
gravel and sand in the subsoil.is a good 
indication of the drainage, the greater the 
amount of these the better the drainage, 
If the slope permits, the sub-drainage ean 
be wonderfully improved by tiling the land, 


Air Drainage 


Atmospheric drainage is largely de 
Peo agg on slope and is a very important 
actor in the successful production of 
fruit. On a cloudy or windy night, one 
may expect a freeze if the temperature 
drops low enough but never a frost. It ig 
only on still nights that the temperature 
near the surface of the grounds gradually _ 
cools down to the freezing point, that we 
get a frost. Only a little slope is necessary 
to prevent most frosts. In case of the 
slope, the lower and colder air being 
heavier gradually drains off to the lower 
levels and warmer and lighter air comes in 
to take its place. The prospective fruit 
growers should be sure (1) that there is 
slope enough below the site to carry away 
the cold air from the site and (2) that there 
is no obstruction such as a dense wind- 
break or tight fence at the lower end of the 
site to prevent the cold air from flowing 
away. is more important in growing 
early blooming and tender strawberries 
than either the early blooming and hardy | 
— or the late 
ing an ler grapes, raspberries 
and blackberries. Frosts often shorten @ 
wep without producing a complete failure, 
This is especially true of strawberries and 
red raspberries, that blossom so unevenly. 
In these cases, any one frost destroys but 4 
~ portion of the blossoms. 
Exposure 
Exposure is more or less dependent on 
slope and must be considered with refer- 
ence to (1) sun and (2) wind. As the 
earliness of blooming and ripening depends 
on the temperature of the adjacent air and 
ence the amounts of sunlight and cold 
t 'y blooming 
the crop shortened by 4 
late freeze. If however, an additional 
amount ef sunlight is needed, as in case 
of fully ripening Concord grapes in the 
posure wo’ an antage. 
_ The writer planted a ten-acre plants 
on two years ago that had a north and 
south slope made by a ridge running south 
of its center. The slopes were almost 
ideal for a small fruit plantation. Because 
red, purple and black raspberries blossom 
too late to be injured by a late frost and 
ripen too early to be injured by the hot 
sun, they were planted on the south slope 
Beginning at the top of the ridge and e& 
tending down the north slope for some dit 
tance, were planted the strawberries. The 
north slope held the blossoms back a fe# 
days and aided somewhat in ripening o 
account of less sunlight and less loss @ 
moisture. 
Next to the strawberries and farther 
down the slope were planted the currail® 
and gooseberries. ile these two fruit 
bloom early they are very hardy and om 
seldom looses a crop on account of frost, 
The reason for putting them on the noril 
slope were to prevent the fruit from bei 
scalded by the hot sun and to better com 
serve the moisture, as they ripen lat@ 
than do ies. : 
The blackberries were planted at 
lower edge of the north slope. This would 
have been too low for strawberries but # 
blackberries bloom very late, they 2% 
seldom injured by frost. However, 
tense sunshine is ‘the greatest handicap ® 
growing blackberries and they were | 
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hot sun and from 
a on account of too mi 
moisture. 
Wi ference to wind, the exposure of 
deg just described is bad. Located in 


ing on the 
loss of soil 


ihe prairie region of Illinois and without a 


Padbreak. of any sort for several miles, 
weds have a tendency to 
ginter-kill the tender canes, blow the 
gulch from off the strawberries and to 
sause black raspberry canes to lean toward 
the east. 
; Body of Water 
who have never grown fruit on 
somewhat adjacent to and on the 
windward side of a body of water can 
hardly appreciate the influence of water on 
fuit-growing. In case of a large river or 
gnall inland lake, this influence is confined 
ipa narrow strip of land one or two fields 
im width but in case of Lake Michigan, 
the influence reaches mag miles inland. 
Just how does a body of water aid the 
fruit grower? Buds start when the air 
warms up sufficiently. This is seen when a 
fruiting branch is either cut from the tree 
and placed in water in a room or when the 
branch of a nearby tree is bent through 
the window into the house. In either 
ease, the buds burst and blossoms appear 
even when the ground is frozen and cover 
with snow. Cold air and winds have just 
the opposite effect. Thus it is seen why 
fit trees and bushes are slow to blossom 
om the windward side of a body of water, 
which warms up in the spring so much 
dower than does the land. The bloom is 
thus delayed until danger from frost is 
generally past. 
The same but opposite effect is seen in 
the fall and early autumn frosts seldom 
geeur to injure the canes which are filled 
with sap and are as yet not well-ripened. 
Then too, a body of water keeps the air 


f over and adjacent to it from changing as 


suddenly as it does over the land. Sudden 
changes in temperature always produce 
harmful effects on fruiting trees or bushes. 

This is rather a technical discussion of 
the fruit site but since success or failure in 
fruit-growing depends more or less on the 
nature of the site, many growers will be 
interested in it. : 

In the April number, we shall discuss the 
“Preparation of the Soil and Planting.” 


Questions and Answers 


There are plenty of wild grapes growing 
here. Could Concords be grafted on them 
and would they bear this year? = 

SAMUEL W. CARSON, Illinois. 


Reply: Yes, Concords could be grafted . 


on these wild grapes. The cions that live 
would begin to bear the second year.. Un- 
less one wished to do this for the fun of 
doing it, we would not recommend it. 
To be successful in growing grapes, one 
must cultivate and spray and that can be 
done only in the garden or Sor dhe 


Last year I set out about 500 currants 
and raspberries. I set them out by dig- 
ging & hole with a spade for each one, this 
Wok rather a long time but was quite 
Satisfactory. Now I have almost seven 
acres to set out this spring and not having 
any experience in setting out large number, 
ak your advice as to how to do 
this. I have heard of plowing a furrow 
and placing plants along the land side 
then plowing the und back again. 
The Biased check 
What wo you suggest 
How far apart should red saapheniie be 
set and should more than one plant be 

laced in a hill? Should red ras 

set in check row? JESSE F. Cory. 


. Reply: With two horses and two-horse 
implements, we should plant both the 


currants and eight feet be- 


tween the rows. Then plant currants and 
raspberries four feet apart in the row 
aid ‘black raspberries three feet. This 
tables the grower to cultivate and-disc 
more quickly and cheaply and also to more 
remove the canes after pruni 


thd to spray more effectively. We sho 


mark the field out in both directions and 
use the spade method in planting as de- 
me in the strawberry article in the 
in Tuary issue. Plant only one good plant 
ap hill The care will become less during 
summer if rowed in inh; 
of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

We just been reading in your Decem- 
pe number about ‘the yield of Concord 
re og Your article says 60 bunches 

Se about 15 pounds to each vine and 
hat a large yield. I have 74 


-this organization, 


vines of Concords planted for shade over 
my. sesens beds; have never been trimmed 
and became badly infested with black rot: 
I sprayed five times this season and my 
crop amounted to 2,925 pounds or over 
39 pounds per vine. 
F. K. MorGAv, Seville, Ohio. 

; ea Your yield of grapes is interest- 
ing and indicates that my estimate is con- 
servative rather than otherwise. Of 
course, in > f article, I was speaking of 
average yields under ordinary vineyard 
conditions. You are doing the correct 
thing by cutting away much of the wood 
on your vines. You will find that they 
will respond with larger and better fruit 
and give you less trouble in your efforts to 
contro] the black rot. At the same time, 
the fewer shoots will grow longer and give 
you plenty of shade for your a, 


MORE AND BETTER PEACHES 
- By John C. Johnson, California 


‘Give the consumer the ~-best you can 
produce. Remember when you please him 
you profit yourself. Housewives of Amer- 
lca are becoming more aware every day of 
the value of peaches for the family table 
in the out-of-season months. They want 
more and better peaches.”’ 

This is the nessage the California Peach 
Growers, Inc., the great co-operative 
marketing organization of- central Cali- 
fornia, send forth to its grower mem- 
bers in opening a great educational cam- 
paign for the raising of “‘more and better 
peaches,” It is in answer to the insistent 
demand that overwhelms growers every 
year. The pa growers’ organization 
will launch the big educational movement 
for the purpose not only of answering the 
market demand, but to convince the grow- 
‘er that when his best efforts are given to- 
ward peach growing, the dried peach 
market will be ‘re-established on a basis 
never before enjoyed. 

The grower will be given the opportu- 
nity to learn every scientific means neces- 
ef for the success of his orchard. He 

ill be furnished with data on all practical 
methods, and a corps of fruit experts will 
be at his command. In fact the entire 
knowledge of the great peach association 
along growing lines will be at his disposal. 

In this big movement for re-establish- 
ment of the growers’ interests, the Fresno 
County Chamber of Commerce, the livest 
—— organization in central California, 
has pledged its active support. The cham- 
ber is now helping in the preparation of 
plans for the big work. 


Ignorance is the mighty factor that is 


impeding the et sg of the grower, ac- 
cording to authorities. One of the signifi- 
cant reasons for waging the campaign is to 
get growers to abandon the practice of 
pulling up peach trees that have reached 
all degrees of maturity and replanting on 
the land some other fruit or crop. The 
grower has not profited by his negligent 
methods and hence he considers peach 
growing a losing proposition. It is just 
or this purpose that the peach growers’ 
organization will start out on a vigorous 
campaign to re-establish the grower’s end. 


Co-operative Peach Growers 


Since its inception in the richly produc- 
tive San ‘Joaquin Valley, the ifornia 
Peach Growers Inc., a co-operative organ- 
ization of character similar to the Califor- 
nia Associated Raisin Co., has enjoyed 
great success in stabilizing the market, 
getting a fair price for the ‘grower and sell- 
ing to the trade at a fair price. The asso- 
ciation’s members are enjoying the best of 
success by marketing their crops through 
which has already 
proved, after a comparatively brief period 
of operation, its tremendous value to the 
California dried peach industry. 

But as there are still some members who 
do not. knows'yet the value of practical 
growing methods, the association cannot 
attain complete success without the full- 
fledged support of its entire membership. 
Hence it will endeavor to reach every one 
of its members with some improved form 
of instruction for raising “more: and bet- 
peaches. 

Under war conditions last year every 
member of the association got the best 
possible returns for his crop. The crop, 
which was considerably below normal in 
size, was sold out in short order. For- 
nema as a result of the istent 

t 


efforts of the association offices to improve 
the — , the 1918 peaches were excep- 
tionally high grade. This offset to some 
extent the vantage of a short crop. 


Picking Pears from Harrisons’ Kieffer Trees © 


-Plant Pears—They Pay 


Harrisons’ Kieffer Pears 90%, other Harrisons’ Pears 10% to insure 
llination. That’s the combination that has proved a money-maker 
in our Own commercial pear orchards. e recommend this combi- 
nation to you. But whatever your favorite Pear, we can supply it 
in any quantity you wish. All are budded fram mature wood in 
bearing orchards. They’re large -for their age and hardy as oaks. 
Harrisons’ Apples; Peaches, Cherries, Grapes and Small Fruits are all grown and 
packed under our personal supervision. Our Test Orchard for Peaches is con- 
ducted for our eastomers—recognized by the U. S, Dept. of Agriculture. 
Every Orchard should have a windbreak. We have an immense stock of thrifty 
Evergreens—all leading varieties. -Our Thunberg’s Barberry and California 
Privet excel for‘lawn hedges. Flowering Shrubs for the lawn. . . 
. Send today for our 1919 Nursery Book. It hasa 
personal message from each member of our firm. 


+ 
9.G.HARRISON & SONS 5, 


Berlin, Md. 


~_°c The Leading 
Sprayer 
Since 1884 


OR 34 years we have specialized in 
the building of orchard sprayers. 
Bean Power Sprayers are the de- 


velopment of the first high pressure 
spray pump with air chamber, invented 
by John Bean in 1883. . 


So in these modern machines we 
offer all that original inventors and ex- 
perts, working continually, can put into 
their product. _ 

And in Sprayers, as in other machin- 
ery, that. ste development always 
means leadership. * 

Bean Power Sprayers throw more 
liquid with samé power than any other 
sprayer, ; 


BEAN Power Sprayers 


Bean Threadless Ball Valves are removed in two minutes each with engine running 
and full pressure on air chamber. The BEAN has no troublesome stuffing boxes. It 
has porcelain-lined cylinders, instead of brass. No damage from the spray liquid. 
Six other features, all-important to growers, also mark the BEAN. 


If you are going to buy # power sprayer you want to know them all. 
Send for “Sprayer Book” 


Send the coupdh for the book that shows in detail wherein the BEAN excels, It 
TR perth Every grower can buy more wisely with its help. Also 
describes famous Bean Spray Gun.with which one man does two men's work, 
‘Fakes full capacity of largest sprayer through one line of 34-inch 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
Also manufacturers of famous Bean TrackPULL Tractors 


12 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
Factories at'Lansing, Mich., and San Jose, Cal. 


Mekers of hand and | spray pumps. spray guns, 


hose “Ten us your spraying needs. 
Gun ae, “one-man outfit.” 
ive folder. 


nozzles, 
Spray 
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For Most Efficient Fruit Hauling 


; RUIT GROWERS find the Trailmobile the 
The Motorless nomical means of hauling fruit and 
Motor Truck less than any other equipment that 

a Drawn by a passenger car or light truck the Trailmobile 


the work. 


Thousands | does the work of from three to six concen it “es four or 
five drivers; it adds only 10 per cent to cost of operating 
in Use the car or truck; it lasts for years and requires practically 


ae no up-keep expenditure. 

- Jt supplies fast, i ive transportation from the 

t makes possible trips to distant 
city markets, saving packing expense and commissions. 

The Trailmobile is built like a truck with truck axles, 

springs and bearings. Runs many times more easily than a 


wagon and saves gasoline. Tracks perfectly doesn’t 
sidesway. 
Semi-trailers Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling” 
10,000 ibs. | The Trailmobile Company , 
— 507-527 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, O. 


Contractors to the U. S, Government ‘ 


Man’s Wages 

Entirely 
eliminates the use of spray . 
much work astwo men with spray rods. Takes the full _ 
eapacity of biggest power sprayer through one line of 5¢ inch hose. 

Operator can stand i place and from bottom to the top of 
tallest fruit or Si > toraing the handle of the gun changes spray from 
a beautiful big fog drive spray — further 
off instantly. Noleaky plugs or expensive replacements. Bean Spray 
Gua ie 2 feet long, and weighs 2b. — 
easy to clean. Built ia two sizes. : 


BEAN HIGH PRESSURE SPRAY HOSE 


Made to Stand the Pressure 


Bean High Pressure Spray Hose has been on the market for 
20 years, and can always be relied Some growers reduce 

in order to save hose. This is not necessary with 
| os High Pressure Spray Hose. It is best 7-ply fabric hose 
with a heavy tube treated to stand corrosive and oily ma- 


| BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
12 Hosmer St., Lansing, Michigan 228 W. Julian St., San Jose, California 


‘ig SLRAWBERRY BOOK’ 


llogg’ 
Strawberries, big. beauties, and many other 
varieties. Book pictures in colors and fully describes the 


for yur copy and 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 360 Three Rivers, Mich. 
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-|Northern Indiana Orcharding 


By H.-H. Swaim, Indiana 


HREE essentials in present day 
orcharding are pruning, spraying 
and cultivation, and each is equally 

important if ae would produce a grade of 
fruit which the market demands. 

The story of these operations, as prac- 
ticed by a successful Hoosier orchardist, is 
both interesting and instructive. We have 
heard much of the southern Indiana apples 
and the wonderful orchards on her sun- 
kissed hills, but we are now going to shift 
the scene to the fertile farming lands of the 
northern part of the state. 

Not far from the town of Denver, in 
Miama County, are located the Doud 
orchards consisting of 1,400 bearing apple 
trees and 1,500 young trees just coming in- 
to bearing. The manager, Mr. L. V. Doud, 
is a young man full of pluck and energy, 
ws gives the work his personal super- 

on. ° 


American Fruit Grower 


burned,two men and a team, with a flat rack 
on a low truck, doing this work very rapidly, 


Starts with Dormant Spray 

The dormant spray is delayed as late 
as it can safely be done, usually about the 
last of March or the first of April. Lime. 
sulphur solution is used for the dormany 
spray and is applied at a strength of §9 
Baume. This spray is followed, just as the Al 
buds are bursting and before the blossoms gad 
con 

Jed 1 


open, by a dilute lime-sulphur solutigg 
testing 10 Baume combined with arsenate 
of lead in the proportion of one pound of in tl 
the powdered form, or two pounds of paste . im 
to fifty gallons of the solution. In order usin 
to destroy aphis, which may be present, they 
he also includes one-third pint of nicoting 
sulphate in this spray. This same solution, 
with the omission of the nicotine, is used 
in the application for codling moth whichis 


The Clark"Cutaway Harrow Is Excellent for Cultivating the Orchard 


How Pruning is Done . 

All the bearing trees are given a mod- 
erate annual thinning out the 
outer branches to w the sunlight to 
penetrate to the center of the tree, but 
using extreme care not to destroy the fruit 
spurs upon the larger limbs. 

_ This work is done by a crew of four to 
six men directed by Mr. Doud who works 
with the men. The principal tools, used in 
pruning, are a good type of pruning saw 
and a pole pruner for heading back. Mild 
days during the winter are taken advan- 
tage of to this done before the rush of 


The young trees are not trusted to the 
tender mercies of the hired man but the 
man gives them his Bs mee -atten- 
tion; ing them low, allowing no forks 
to form, an yaa the trunk limbs 
at ind distances. The pruning knife 
and shears are the only tools necessary 
for these young trees. As soon as the 
pruning is done the brush is removed and 


made immediately after the petals fall. In 
this latitude one.more application, in about ‘ 
two or three weeks, is t is usually 
necessary to get clean, marketable fruit. 
In his spraying operations the points Mr, 
Doud insists most strongly upon are, satis 
factory strength of material and thorough 
ness of application. 
_ Asa means of conserving time and keep) ® 
ing down expenses, a well and windmill 
with. storage tanks are located near the 
center of one of the largest orchards, and 
similar supplies are provided convenient 
to the others. A triplex pump, run bys 
coalie engine, is used for the spraying, 
ne nozzle is handled from the tower om 
the machine, throwing the spray down 
from above, while two men working from 
the ground cover the lower branches from 
below, thus by systematic team work # 
saving in labor and material is effected. 


Thorough Cultivation 
The plow is started as soon as the ground 


Showing Tank and Engine 


and Fruit. V: and F; 


Sod Fruit Deyer with Sprey Hight 
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A Bean Power Sprayer, with Bean High Pressure Spray Hose, 
makes a combination that is sure pen your seer. co 
ing thoroughly and quickly. Comes in two sizes, 7-16 inch weathe 
or fitted in any multiple of 5 feet. se \ 
‘ spray nozzles, all spray accessories. md we 
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The Best Strawberry Book Ever Written tbe day 
fore than 50,000 families throughout the country are en- wil bring | & substity 
each year from Kellogg Strawberry Gardens. paid. teday. j On the ¢ 
WR E explains every detail; te w you can compete for our BIG CASH PRIZES. th 
FOR produce big crops of fancy berries each year from June to November. These ber- al 
ries are big, delicious beauties and sell readily at 90 to 60 cents art. You can be of a mil 
4 the ice 
- Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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in condition to work, using one horse 
and a plow with adjustable handles and 
heam, and finishing the land between the 
with a team and two-horse plow. An 
ion orchard. disc and leveling har- 
sows follow at regular intervals until the 


1 a flat rack ime for sowing the cover crop, about the 
ry rapidly, int of August. Thinning the fruit is 
pray practiced to a considerable extent, espe- 
od dally upon the early apples, thereby in- 
| ates late eeasing the size of the fruit and prevent- 
ril, ing overloading of the trees. 
e dormant Packing and Marketing 
2 ie of 50 All fruit is carefully picked, sorted and 
ar as the led before it is sent to market. The 
pee. @ndition of the labor market last year 
4 solution ied to the employment of women to assist 
ao re in the picking, and proved very satisfac- 
A pep of tory. They were given the ground work, 
sing half bushel baskets; they picked all 
could reach conveniently aud 
— llowed by men with light pointed ladders, 
of nicotine = thered the fruit from the higher 
e solution, branches, using pi 


ne, is used 


picking sacks which were 
th whichis 


emptied into bushel baskets. 

are loaded upon a low wagon 
fited with bolster springs, and hauled di- 
metly to the packing house, where they 
gre carefully sorted and graded with a 
machine grader. The fruit which is sold 
in the local market is packed in bushel 
baskets, but for the shipping trade bar- 
rela are used. Fruit that is to be stored is 
loaded at once into cars and rushed to the 
storage. While using every care to pack 
the fruit in an attractive manner a strictly 
honest pack is insisted upon for every 
barrel of apples that goes through the 
ing house. When necessary the culls 
are made into cider, but for the og few 
years they have all been sold at the pack- 

house for home consumption. 

This and similar enterprises in the north- 
em part of the state are demonstrating 
that apples can be grown successfully as a 
commercial crop in this section of Indiana. 


IT PAYS WELL TO STORE ICE 
By M. D. Underwood, Illinois 
Having found the past few summers, the 
eomfort of living greatly enhanced by hav- 
ing an abundant supply of ice, I shall cer- 
tainly do my best to fill the ice house again 
this present winter. Not only is the matter 
of family convenience and comfort a con- 
sideration, but we have been able to render 


important aid and benefit to our neighbors 
n, 1n & in time of sickness. With a supply of ice 
. a constantly on hand during the summer, 
able Bre fruits, fresh meat, dairy products and other 
points Mr, ons may be re in good condition 
_ a or weeks, where otherwise they would 
thoroug spoil in a short time. The boys and girls 
d kee and old folks too crave ice cream, lemonade 
and aml and other homemade delicacies which may 
1 win te be served every hot day where ice, eggs, 
| near cream, etc., are at hand. 
hards, @ : Ifilled my ice house last winter at a cost 
convenie of not more than $15. The ice lasted until 
, run bys well into October, when the weather was 
) Spraying, cool enough to dispense with the use of it. 
, bay ber the entire summer season we had 
ray a an abundance of cool water to drink and in 
— rae addition kept fruits and other food prod- 
1 ri ucts cool, fresh and sweet. During the hot 
m wor weather there chanced to be some cases 
eff rotracted illness in the neighborhood, 


of 

and we were glad to be able to give the 
tick many pounds of ice. Before I com- 
Menced Jo store ice, my ice bill was about 
$80 a Season, so that as an investment the 
lee house has paid well. Why cannot all 
growers and farmers a up a good 
supply of ice? I am sure that in the long 
run no other similar investment of time, 
and money will make better returns. 
construction of a house sufficient 
Mo hold ice is not an expensive matter. 
The building should be so located that it 
near the dwelling and protected by 
the trees, if ible, during the heat of 
day. Good drainage is also an item of 
ri Importance which may be obtained 
DY @ filling of gravel or proper grading 
they about the building. The walls 
thould be double, with a six-inch space 
etn m the boarding. This may be 
— with sawdust or some other non- 
ie ate of heat. Clover chaff may be 
tuted for the sawdust provided the 

ta ing is made with matched lum 

the outside of the building. ¥ 
there is a portable sawmill in the 
fae thood it will make material for the 
of € and inside boarding. In the absence 
a the material will of course have 
purchased from a dealer. Sawdust 
+ ae be obtained for packing the ice and 
ie should be cut and packed when the 
is below or around zero. This pre- 


caution will aid its keeping qualities and 
at the same time prevent a possibility of 
the blocks freezing together from dripping 
during the process of packing... Clean snow 
is also an excellent material for filling be- 
tween and leveling the blocks of ice as they 
come into the ice house. No open spaces 
should remain unfilled because they may 
become connected with the air outside and 
thus the ice will melt away quickly about 
them, 
Sawdust Best Packing 


Six to ten inches df sawdust should be 
firmly packed between the ice and the in- 
side boarding. Chaff is sometimes used 
for this purpose but it is not equal to saw- 
dust as a non-conductor of heat. The mass’ 
of ice should be covered with at least 
twelve to fifteen inches of dry, clean saw- 
dust. This matter is a very important one 
because good ventilation must be provided, 
otherwise moisture will accumulate over 
the ice which is a decided disadvantage to 
its keeping properties. 

Other means may be used to keep ice and 
no ice house need be. built. But I think it 
is best to build a house as one is then sure 
of the ice keeping properly. I have known 
men to simply pile up a big heap of ice 
on straw, laid poles on a slight elevation, 
covering the ice thickly with straw, and 
it seemed to serve nearly as well as a 
house. A neighbor kept ice the entire 
season on the north side of his barn. He 
left a space of about two feet between the 
side of-the barn and the ice and into this 
packed straw good and tight. He then 
covered the pile with a thick roofing of 
straw so as to shed rain. . 


ORCHARD TREE PRUNING 
By Daniel Leatherman, Indiana 


There is nothing more important in 
orcharding than tree pruning, yet many 
orchardists do not seem to realize it. In 
this latitude (northern Indiana), the latter 
part of March is the time when pruning 
should be .done, especially when heavy 
pruning is required as is the case where 
many old and decaying trees are to be re- 
juvenated by the removal of large limbs. 
All dead or nearly dead limbs may then 
be taken off, and a few others where most ’ 
crowded. Further work should be deferred 
until the following year. For thinning out 
branches merely, the work may all be done 
the first year. 

The main principles to be held in view 

in tree pruning are the thorough airing of 
the tree, and the admission of sunshine 
to all parts of it. This always favors the 
healthy growth of both wood and fruit. 
The cutting should be made as close as 
possible to the body of the limb, using 
either a sharp knife or a fine-tooth saw 
for the purpose. 
. In a large tree that has had little 
pruning, much wood will thus be brought 
down, and as the clipping is distributed 
throughout the tree, and is confined to 
twigs and small limbs, there will be no 
perceptible shock. We would advise the 
withholding of manure the year this is 
done, as an excessive growth of wood is 
liable to result at the expense of fruit. 


Balance Between Wood and Fruit 

In all work with fruit trees it should be 
kept in mind that a balance between the 
wood and fruit growth is necessary for best 
results. There are many things that affect 
it, such as manuring or cultivating the soil, 
pruning and thinning out the fruit. 

The pear tree makes more branches than 
the apple, and therefore needs much closer 
attention. The limbs should not be 
allowed to interlace each other. Beari 
trees often have their branches brou ht 
out of shape by the weight of fruit, and it 
is advisable to prune-such trees in such a 
way as to give.a good outline. 

he cherry needs little pruning after 
the first year or two, and in fact what it 
needs at first is but a little to give the tree 
a good outline. - It is unwise to cut it much 
after it gets large, as it heals slowly, and 
with old trees, sometimes not at all. For 
the same reason care should be taken not to 
bruise the bark of the tree. 

Peaches and apricots are but little 
pruned by the average fruit grower, and 

et few fruit trees are more benefited by 
t. If there is no young wood there will be 
no fruit. If they are pruned a little every 
year, there is young wood over the entire 
tree, from near the ground to the top. 

The plum has nearly the same require- 
ments as the apple. Fewer branches, per- 


mitting of more air and sunlight, would 
bring more and better fruit to many a tree. 


* 
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Why a Traffic? 


It costs about $1.20 a day for oats, 
corn and hay to feed a team of horses. 


“Horse Sense”’ 
demands it 
for economy.. 
in hauling 


Feed a Traffic Truck one dollar and 
twenty cents’ worth of gasoline and it 
will haul -a 4000-Ib. load 56 miles in 


4 approximately four hours. 


Can you do it with a team? Can you do 
it with two teams? You can’t 
three teams! 


do it with 


It will take a team 14 hours to cover the 
distance with the same load. The Traffic 


saves 10 hours on the trip, doing the work 
of three teams with one-third the help. 


_A horse must be fed whether he works or 
_not—a Traffic-does not—and is the lowest 
priced 4000-lb. capacity truck in the 
world built of standard units. 


Trucks of the Traffic’s capacity range in 
price as high as $3500. Quantity produc- 
tion has made the low price of $1395 pos- 
_ sible for a quality truck. There is a Traffic 
produced-every 45 minutes. 


MiC 


Why a Traffic? “Figure it. 


Write for Catalog today 
t Chassis $1395 f.0.b. St. Louis 


We want a Traffic dealer in every city, town 


and village in America. Write for the territory 
you want. 


Traffic M 


otor Truck Corporation 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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HAND AND POWER 


For Fruit Growers 


American Fruit Growers demand Le opon sprayers that save 
man power, put the spray on right and are absolutely de- 
pendable. Goulds Sprayers—made by the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of pumps in the world—fully meet this demand. 

“The ‘Sturdy’ Power Pump I have of your make is ly fine,”’ sa’ 
Charles E. Stanleyton, Va. ‘Nothing better desired.” 
Our Engineering Service Department will help you select the right sprayer 
for your needs—more than 50 styles from whicl to choose.. And we 
oo that it will satisfactorily perform 
he work for which we recommend tt. 

Our book, “Hand and Power Sprayers,” de- 
scribes and pictures outfits for large and s 
orchards. Send for your copy today. 


THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: SenecaFalls,N.Y. 
Branch Offices: 


New York Bos‘on Chicago 

16 Murray St. 58 Pearl St. 12 14 8. Clinton St, 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 

636 H. W. Oliver Bldg. Srd Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Philadelphia Houston 
111 North 3rd St. 


1001 Carter Bldg. 


Sprayer 


getting every vear a half peck of 

wheat, 3 pecks of potatoes or 5 quarts of corn, 
No matter how green, tough, hard, big or deep- 
rooted the stumps may be, you can get them out 
quickly and cheaply with Atlas Farm Powder. 
““We blew out big oak stumps easily with Atlas Farm Powder,"* 
writes Garacove Farm, North East, Md. : 
“"} blasted the stamps on 160 acres with Atlas Farm Powder. The 
© writes Fred Laughlin, send me ‘Better Farming with Atlas 
oster, Mo, Farm am interested: in 
Ask your dealer for Atlas Farm Powder when © s*plotvss for the purpose before which 


‘ 


ATLAS POWDER CO. i 
Wilmington, Del. 


you have land to clear, trees.to plant, etc. Our I os Blasting 
120-page illustrated book, ‘‘Better Farming with Q Boulder Blasting 
easy it is to do the blasting. You wi O Ditch Digging 
Oo Road Making FLS 


the book worth dollars to you. But the & 
ora post card will bring it. Write now—belone I N 
you forget. 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 4 Address =. 


Dealers everywhere, Magazine stocks near you. 


_ Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to pense 


“, fires in homes and other buildings, 
through-out the United States. € 
causes of fires are many. *Defective stove- 
pipes and chimneys, explosive matches that 
ave dropped upon the floor and which 
ignite when stepped upon, defective or 
unclean kerosene lamps are perhaps the 
pincer sources of fires. Spontaneous com- 
ustion is the cause of many fires. If you 
saturate cloths, paper or shavings with 
paints containing linseed oil, or saturate 
with linseed oil alone, and confine them ina 
bundle, box or barrel they will ignite b: 
spontaneous conbustion and burn the build- 
ing. Strokes of lightning cause more fires 
than is generally supposed. Last August 
when I was coming into Rochester on the 
railroad train I saw a large building burning 
that was struck by lightning and totally 
destroyed. Though I did not know it at 
the time, another uilding just a little way 
beyond owned by Green’s Nursery Com- 
pany was struck by lightning and was 
burning, and about a mile farther distant 
a large grain barn was struck by lightning 
and destroyed, making three’ expensive 
buildings in a row struck by lightning in 
one afternoon and totally destroyed. 
Fires are caused by furnaces located in 
cellars being left on through forgetfulness 
while the residents are absent, thus over- 
heating the registers, which come in con- 
tact with the wood or carpeting. 

Hot ashes dumped into wooden boxes or 
barrels cause many fires. Smokers of 
pipes, cigars or cigarettes are always 
dangerous. No matter how careful they 
may be they are liable to set buildings on 
fire. Even the most careful smoker may 
lay down his pipe’or cigar and, becoming 
cart fod occupied, forget about it. Then 
it may be blown off by the wind, or brushed 
off, and set the building on fire. I have 
known of this in many instances. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
from fire. I have formed the habit of going 
around the house just before retiring for 
the night, inspecting the furnaces, stoves, 
cellars and the various rooms. 


Fruit Trees on Low Lands 3 

I am often asked about the advisability 
of. planting small fruits or orchard trees 
on lowlands. My advice invariably is to 
plant on the uplands in preference to the 
lowlands. I do not mean by this that you 
must seek steep hillsides or hilltops. The 
difference in elevation of 4, 5, 10 or 20 
feet makes a'vast difference in the pro- 
ductiveness of an orchard. I have known 
grapevines to be cut down by late spring 
frosts that were only a foot or two lower 
than surrounding vines that were not in- 
injured by the frost. A slight elevation 
gives better drainage of the soil. Trees 
planted on lowlands make rapid growth 
but are not so likely to be long ehduring 
and fruitful. There is far greater danger 
of injury by late spring frosts and by 


G ites in bor show an alarming loss by 


} frosts in the fall on lowlands than on up- 


lands. 

But bear in mind that I am speaking of 
soils in the eastern and middle states. 
There are sections of the.country where 
fruits sueceed even better on the low- 
lands than on the uplands. 


One Dollar a Day 


During a recent vacation I saw a little’ 


irl about seven years old sitting on a 

nch at the farthermost end of a golf 
course. By her side was a pail of water 
and a basket of red-cheeked apples. As 
the men playing golf passed this child 
nearly all of them took an apple and a drink 
of water and placed Wpon the bench a 
nickel or sometimes a dime. I was told 
that this child often takes in a dollar a 
day for this service. How many families 
there are located like this little girl who 
have not thought of making money 
through their proximity to a golf course or 
some Other park or playground. How 


Causes of Disastrous Fires 


tempting would be a basket of ripe 
grapes, apricots, rs or plums to thirsty A 
or hun people (even a few codkigg 

tucked into a corner of th Th 
basket). These purchasers would not ° 
likely to haggle about the prices they pag jm Ming 
If there is no particular.gathering of pep able, 
ple near your farm, as was the case in ty tract 
golf club, you have left the opportunity 9¢a80) 
of putting up a placard or sign near you 
house, stating that you have ripe peachy jm 
apples, pears, plums, fresh eggs or othe me"? 


farm products for sale in small or a mer 
amounts and let one of the children an ol 
charge of this place. - 

Blackberries 


When my attention is called to the gu wn 
ject of blackberries my thought alway) #% & pen 
reverts to the wild blackberries which} im tion 0 
— when a child on the homestes# crops. 
arm. Those wild blackberries of the mm Near! 
early days were of large size. Why isi im tee tl 
that the wild blackberries of today aregy me of fru 
small, hard and seedy? The answer# ste 
that there have been changes in the char 
acter of the soil. In old times the falling mm branck 
of the forest leaves and their drifting ing ge and {2 
the hollows where the wild blackberrig 
grew, made an ideal mulch, holding the 
moisture which the blackberry requites 8. I 
for fullest development. wester 

One day while roving about I discovered ceased 
that the wild blackberries were dead meetin 
and that the bushes were loaded dow thinnir 
ooted, ifficulty- in progressing or 
but finally clambered over the trunk off < ir 
fallen tree that lay through the center dig each ti 
small wild blackberry patch. After eating has no 
my fill I was wondering how I could camy in agai 
some of these berries home. Luckily 1waege uit u 
an old-fashioned straw hat, men t 


thing the shape of what is called a stow femain 
pipe silk hat with a very high crown, Tam send m 
made use of this hat to carry home fulygy that is 
six quarts of blackberries. _ This 


ost people pick blackberries and @am ment, 


them when they are green though blag friend 
A great enthusiast over the blackbempam teach b 
has said that these berries should nobRi—e too mu 
picked until fully ripe, when the bees overdo 
wasps begin to feed upon their juices’ A | My< 
row of blackberry bushes through the gygy an e 
den is a great attraction. If you woul and ex 
give them their ideal treatment you Wim Make ¢ 
place around the bushes a mulch of It is di 
manure which will keep the soil moist aii When t! 
largely increase the crop. ime how ser 
Do Our Orchard Lands Need 

Enriching? I am 

“The answer is “Yes,” many of @ ny 
orchards do need enriching. If the tim end 1 
are making but little growth, if the im pest 
produced is inferior, the suspicion is ti copy 
additional fertilizers should applied or 
the way of barnyard manure or commel anted 
fertilizers. The plant foods most neces Do is 
are potash and phosphi™ mine» 
acid. 

Orchards growing on good farm 
such as will produce a good crop of Gm 1 Ea 
wheat or potatoes may not need efile atte: he 
ment by the application of fertilizem@ 
any kind. The amount of fertility @ na 
tained in such soils as mentioned am 21 i 
in the way of potash, phosphori¢ a with th 
and other important ingredients is asm I ‘ 
ishing, the first foot of soil in somem strawhe 
stances containing 30,000 pounds OL in tow. 
ash, 3,000 pounds of phosphoric acid 4 Th 
7,000 pounds of nitrogen, but a large me provider 
tion of these fertilizing elements vis, 
available as plant food. The way 
these plant foods that exist in thé whic 
available is through cultivation toot 
through the action of rains and {0B on 0" 
therefore our orchards are more in i 5 TY 
of cultivation than of the applicatiON 
fertilizers. 

Notwithstanding the above, if you berries 
in doubt rest assured that the app wie Varieties 


of stable manure or other fertilizers 
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qo injury to your orchard if applied in 
qasonable quantities. Stable manure 
particularly desirable since it makes the 
iP ore porous, acts as a mulch and has 
, all of which are desirable. 

it is safe to claim that many orchards 
qeed tile draining more than they need 
gdditional fertilizers. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm I have noticed 


| that the apple trees growing on the higher 


of the field and drier part produce 

and better fruit than those on the 

igwer levels of the same field where drain- 

age would be most effective. If there are 

my scabby apples you are likely to find 

them on the lower level and not on the 
trees on a higher elevation.- 


A Tree As a Friend and Relative 


Ihave come to think of trees as friends 
got only in the way of furnishing some- 
thing to eat which is healthful and enjoy- 
able, but in‘their beauty and in the at- 
tractiveness of their shade during the heated 
season. o can gather fruit from a 
tree for 10, 20, 30 or 40 years without 
faving a friendly feeling toward such a 
tee? With me this tree becomes almost 
amember of the family. I have in mind 
an old cherry tree at least 50 years old 
that has not been known to miss a year 
of uctiveness. How well this tree has 

id for its occupancy of a place on the 
_ in front of my house! There is not 
a penny of expense incurred for cultiva- 
tion or spraying or fertilizing and yet the 
ops are abundant and the fruit delicious. 
Wear this cherry tree was a Baldwin apple 
tree that also furnished a bountiful supply 
of fruit without expense. One year it 

uced 12 barrels of beautiful apples. A 
icane finally broke down nearly all the 
branches the tree perished. Myself 
and family felt as though we had. lost a 
friend and relative. 
Thinning Fruit 

§, D. Willard, a noted and successful 
western New York fruit grower, now de- 
teased, was once asked at a horticultural 
meeting what his experience was with 
thinning fruit. His reply was as follows: 

“When the fruit of the peach, plum, ap- 
ple or pear is of suitable size I send my 
Men in to cut out half of the fruit from 
each tree. A few weeks later if the fruit 
bas not fallen seriously, I send my men 
in again to cut out one- more of all the 
fruit upon each tree. Later I send in m 
men to cut out one-half of that. whic 
femains on each tree. Then still later I 
send ee in and cut out all the fruit 
that is Ped 


This is certainly a very amusing state- 
ment, displaying the wit of our oldtime 
friend Willard. What he intended to 
teach by this was that most fruit trees set 
too much fruit and that it is not easy to 
overdo the thinning process. 

_ My opinion is that the thinning of fruit 
8 an expensive operation, requiring skill 
and experience. The novice is liable to 

serious mistakes in thinning fruit. 
It is difficult to give rules in writing as to 
When the trees should be thinned and 


how seriously the thinning should be made. 


An Acre of Strawberries 
I am asked to give advice about the 
of an acre of strawberries. My 
end quires: 1. What time is best for 
Planting? 2. How far apart should the 
coe he set? 38. Which is the best way, 
or rows? 4, Should strawberries 
owes on level ground or upland? 6, 
tis the best variety for shipping? 6. 
Do you advise planting the monthly rip- 
varieties or the everbearing jy 
berry plants? 7. Do raspberries have to 


L, Early spring is the best time to plant 
strawberries for the market. For home 
Westrawberries can be planted almost any 
time of yer that you can secure the plants. 

2. I favor plariting in rows 4 ft. apart 


. With the plants 18 inches apart in the row. 


8. I do not know of anyone who grows 
Sitawberries in hills for market. Planting 

here is no objection to level groun 
povided it is not lowland. I do not ad- 
Yee planting strawberries on lowland 
whine to the danger of late spring frosts, 

i are far more serious than on up- 
Oh side hills. I would not plant 

“wy hillsides or sharp hilltops. 
not attempt answer this 

at ere will probably many 
a Offered as candidates. Straw- 
cy are peculiar inasmuch as certain 
Meties do remarkably well in certain 

tes and not so well in other localities. 
Yes, I grow everbearing red 
ever 


hearing strawberries but 


I have‘never considered them so valuable 
for market as the varieties that ripened only 
in season. Never plant everbearing straw- 
berries and raspberries for market. 

7. When properly pruned or cut back. 
raspberries and blackberries do not- need 
staking. Staking is expensive and unneces- 
ep: 4 and is practiced only in home gardens. 

n acre of strawberries will require about 
10,000 plants for the planting. ee 

If you have no experience in growing 
strawberries, I advise you to begin in a 
small way. Do not plant an acre at once. 
Limit yourself to 14-acre as you have 
much to learn and can learn nearly as 
much by handling 4 of an acre as you 
can by planting an acre or 10 acres. If 
you have experience in strawberry growing 
you can plant any quantity desired, but 
generally the moderate sized plantation is 
the most profitable. 


Dwarf Pear Hedge Row 


Chas. A. Green: You have been very 
naughty to give up Green’s Fruit Grower, 
although your monthly letter kind’er 
makes me feel you’re around yet. As for 
that hedge of dwarf pears, the varieties of 
pear are so very different in manner of 
Bowls that any hedge would have a 

eterogeniosity. For instance, how would 
a Seckel and Clapp look together or a 
Rostiezer and Buffam? And yet one 
wouldn’t want all alike in fruit. I suppose 
a Lawrence, Seckel, Dana, Heathcote, 
Ott and Guis would all go together and the 
Vigalieu, Duchess and St. Michael, and 
Assumption and Buffam and Gifford, St. 
Ghislain and Rosteizer. Wouldn’t that 
hedge look amon & I have planted 714 
feet apart, dwarfs, and find that each tree 
that way shows its distinctive beauty. 
My grandfather has a Nigger that I 
have grafted and brought with me from 
Oyster Bay, with large shiney leaves and 
wy large blossoms in bunches, that I 
shall cultivate as a lawn tree. But really 
= trees are not very pretty. lawn trees. 

he Superfine is pretty good. Now an 
apple tree is pretty, a Fameuse for in- 
stance, or Arkansas Black. And some 
grapevines are beautiful for three months 
out of the twelve. ; 

C. A. Green’s Reply: The row of dwarf 
pears through my vegetable garden was 
planted 3 ft. apart. . It is true that differ- 
ent pear trees often differ in vigor of growth 
and would not present an attractive ap- 
pearance unless the heads were cut back 
each season. This cutting back I do early 
in the summer, say in July, when I shear 
off the ie 4 of the pear hedge row much as 
I would shear off the California — or 
barberry hedge row, and thus p the 
tops uniform in height. One object in 
cutting off the tops of the branches in earl 
summer is that the young wood is soft 
then and the shearing can be done with 
greater ease than when the wood has be- 
come hard in early winter. 

This annual cutting back of the shoots 
causes early fruiting of the pear treés or 
any other fruit trees. We discovered this 
fact with emphasis in the management of a 
row of Anjou trees. The new , poe 
was removed from a large portion of these 
pear trees for the — of budding. We 
discovered that the cutting back of the 
branches produced early and uniform 
bearing on the trees cut back, whereas 
other trees in the same row not thus cut 
back did not bear so early or so abundantly. 

My correspondent speaks of the dwarf 
pear not being ornamental in the lawn or 
tage plot, but my opinion is that it can 

made ornamental by free use of the 
prunies shears by cutting back the top 

ranches and the side branches, makin 
the tree compact and with a well round 
head and low branches. 

Many le are surprised at what can 
be done in the way of shaping a large or 
small fruit tree by continuous pruning, . 
something the, way hedges are fag by 
shearing off the new growth in July. This 
pruning or shearing gives you more than 
twice as many shoots and fruit buds. 

One great mistake in the management 
of dwarf pear trees is in not heading back 
the top branches. I would cut back the 
side branches also at least once a year. 
This keeps the tree a dwarf as it was in- 
tended to be. Ifthe top shoots or branches 
are allowed to grow rampantly without 
heaoge | back, the dwarf pear tree will soon 
look like a standard pear tree and will be 
likely to be blown over by its topheaviness 
in autumn gales. 

Duchess pear is one of the strongest 
growing dwarfs. Clapp’s Favorite might 
come next. Worden Seckel and Seckel, 
Howell, Lawrence, Anjou and Wilder 


Marly ape. slower grqwers., 


_ We have a 


‘after planting. The Banana has proved one of most profitable varieties 
~ of apples. 


Plant Winter 
Banana Apple Trees 


Early Bearing Wonderful Keeper 
The 


few thousand 
extra 
Winter 
Banana Trees 


You may 
get prices by 
letting: us 
know what 

your wants 
are NOW. ~— Winter Banana Apple—Golden Yellow Color—Red Cheeks—High Quality 
A Banana Apple Grower Says: 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Dear Sirs: It is twenty years since I ordered from your nurseries 


trees of Banana apple. These trees were vigorous and well formed and 
made a remarkable growth. They commenced bearing the fifth year 


It bears at an early age, is a good grower and has a tend- 
ency to bear every.year. Banana is.a good seller on account of its fine 
quality and great beauty. One of the peculiarities of Banana apple is 
its long keeping characteristics. I have no better keeping winter apple. 
It has a Banana-like flavor which I have never noticed in any other 
variety. Whileit is known as a golden yellow apple it-has a blush on 
one side which renders it very attractive. It is of large*ize and the 
trees are hardy in my locality. I have never regretted planting this 
superior variety. 


The Big Money Makers 


Winter Banana—Early bearing, long keeper, money maker 
Green’s Baldwin—The Standard Apple of United States 
_ R. I. Greening—The utility apple for cooking 
| Delicious—High quality dessert apple _ 


Tell Green 
how many apple trees 
you will plant 
of above varieties 


Send for Green’s New Illustrated 
Catalog which describes best test- 
ed varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Plum, Peach, Quince, Apricot and 
Nut Trees. Grapes, Currants, 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Garden Roots and Orna- 
mental Trees, Plants and Shrubs. 
Act at Once. Don’t Delay. 
Send Today. | 


CHARLES A. GREEN 
President of Green’s Nurseries 


Green’s Nursery Company 


105 Wall Street : ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Classified Pay 


We urge our subscribers to take advantage of 


our classified advertising department. If you 


have something to sell or wish to 
something, Want a position, or help 


purchase 


for your 


orchard, place’ a small advertisement in our 


classified department and your message will | 


reach more than 175,q00 subscribers, which is 
sure to bring the desired results at a small cost 


to you of only 15 cents a word. 3 


Read Mr. Gray’s Experience 


se 


Your Advertisement Will Also Pay 


$5,000 Sales from a $1.20 Classified Advertisement 


GRAY’S NURSERY 
Alva G. Gray, 


American Fruit Grower, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs: 


The American Fruit Grower is our best salesman. 
$5,000.00 worth of stock for us on a $1.20 ‘‘ad.” Who can 


Wishing you abundant success, we are z 


Gray’s Nursery, Alva G. Gray, Prop. 


Prop. 
F. D. No. 4, Salem, Ind. 
_February 20, 1919. 


You will find $4.35 to cover our 29 word ‘‘ad,” as per yours of Feb. 18th. 
pon, live. It sold 
ati 


| 


OUR DOLLAR OFFER 


We submit herewith a few exceptional offers for your 
Pick out the.offer you want and send 


consideration. 
your order today, now! These offers good for 30 days only. 
OFFER A 1 
American Fruit Grower - - - lyr. $ .50 
Farm and Fireside - - - - - beri 2 
Poultry Success - - - - - - lyr. .50 
Total $1.25 
_ OFFER A 2. 
American Fruit Grower - - - 1 yr. $ .50 
Farm and Home - - - - - - a> Leer 
Western Poultry Journal - - - 1 yr. 30 
Total $1.25 
OFFER A 3 
American Fruit Grower - - - 1 yr. $ .50 
Woman’s World - - - - 
Corn Belt Farmer - - - ‘ l yr. .50 
Total $1.50 
OFFER A 4 
American Fruit Grower - - - 1 yr. $ .50 
Boy’s World - - - l yr. .50 
+ Peoples Popular Monthly - - - lyr. .2 
Total $1.25 
OFFER A 5 
American Fruit Grower - - .- 1 yr. $ .50 
Ohio Farmer - - - - - - 1 yr. 1.00 
Total $1.50 
OFFER A 6 
American Fruit Grower - - - 1 yr. $ .50 
McCall’s Magazine - - - - - 1 yr. 1.00 
Total $1. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE 


American Fruit Grower 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


Our price 
$1.00. 


Qur price 
$1.00 
Our price 
$1.00 
Our price 
$1.00 
Our price 
$1.00 


Our price 
$1.00 


New Department on “Nuts? 


By Dr. W. C. Deming, Washington, D.C. 


THE very beginning of the 
“Nut”? Department which the edi- 
tor has asked me to conduct I want 
to make this plea. You have heard of the 
proposal to plant a tree for every American 
soldier who crossed the ocean to fight for 
our ideals and the liberation of the op- 
pressed. I want to ask that these trees 
that we are going to plant shall be nut 
trees. I have just seen a picture of a 
mother and her two small sons planting a 
tree for a soldier. But the tree was a silver 
maple, symbol of beauty, uselessness and 
short life. Not the symbol for a soldier. 
If it had been a sturdy black walnut, shag- 
bark hickory or pecan it would have been 
equally beautiful, much longer lived and 
have borne each year a crop of useful fruit 
the gathering of which would have revived 
fresh memories of the soldier 
honor it was planted. ; 
Two millions of our boys have crossed 
the Atlantic. But I am not so optimistic 
as to think that we can hope to have that 
many of any kinds of trees planted in their 
memory in one year, though to be sure two 
million nut trees would be only a beginning 
of the number that should be planted over 
this great country of ours. Let us ask fora 
modest ten thousand nut trees this year 
and for better results to come. If 
you will plant even one nut tree for some 
soldier boy that you know write to Mr. 
W. G. Bixby, secretary of the Northern 
Nut Growers Association, 32 Grand Ave., 
Baldwin, Nassau Co., N. Y., for their 
accredited list of nut nurse’ n who can 
furnish grafted nut trees of improved vari- 
eties, send for their catalogues and set a 
tree that will be a joy to you for a lifetime 
and a fitting memorial of a brave man. 


Start at the Beginning 


A “Nut” Department at the outset 
should begin at the ning because there 
are so few people who have given any 
thought to nut growing or know any more 
about it than that some nut trees bear 
better nuts than others and that you can 
get better nuts, as a rule, at the village 
grocery than you can in the woods. Let 
us consider these two points for a moment. 

Practically all of our American nut trees 
are wild seedlings. A few of them bear 
such fine nuts that the boys will go miles 
to get what the wise squirrels have left, 
if any. - But most of them bear such poor 
nuts that even the squirrels will hardly 

ther them. The same was once true, a 
ong time ago, of all our fruits, apples, 
pears or peaches. But man, through the 
ages, has gradually picked out the best of 
these other fruits, that were mostly once 
chance wild eatin £2 preserved them for 
his own use by grafting them on seedling 

, and we now have our Baldwin 
apples, Bartlett pears and Elberta peaches. 
You ¢an still find in our unsued land and in 
fence corners many examples of wild 
seedling trees bearing worthless fruit. 

What has been done for these fruits has 
not yet been done for nuts. In spite of the 
fact that for some years a-few men havye- 


T 


in w 


been searching for our good native nut that 


trees, propagating them and planting them 
in a limited way, it still remains true that 
our best native nuts have not been selected, 
propagated and planted generally on our 
farms as have our other fruits. The one 
exception to this is the southern pecan, 
and it is a wonderful and glorious exception 
and the best possible example of what can 


be done with nuts and a splendid encour- - 


agement and stimulus to all who have nut 
growing at heart. In the last twenty-five 
or thirty years a few devoted nut enthusi- 
asts of the Gulf states have so developed 
the pecan native in that part of the coun- 
try, by selection and propagation, that al- 
ready in a limited area of the south pecan 
culture is a prosperous and growing indus- 
try with many thousands of acres set with 
orchards of grafted trees bearing pecans 
that many believe to be the finest nuts in 
the world and that retail in our markets 
at from fifty cents to a dollar a nd in 
the shell. Any one who is familiar with 
the Schley pecan knows that it would be 
difficult to name a finer nut or a better 
example of sweet, delicious, concentrated 
and wholesome food. 


Opportunities are Here 
What has been done with the southern 
pecan Sg be done with other native Amer- 
ican nuts, 


hose indust: 


4 


American Fruit Growg 
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The reason why we can buy better nuy im 
at the village grocery is that most of thos IE: we 
nuts come from over thé seas from gg Me jm: 
world countries where through many gus. gra 
turies the improvement of their naj ver 
nuts has been going on just as the posal ath 
here has been improved, though Amerie and 
methods have made much quicker Thi 
it. The big English walnuts, chestnyty J yot 
filberts and almonds that are 
and that we can buy were developed by ind 
man’s selection from native nuts of teMee gst, 
European or Asian forests whose not 
run was as variable, small, thick trol 
and hard to crack as is the general mag pr: 
our own native nuts. It is true thatge inet 
now get many of our best Ehglish walngy sti 
and ds from our own Pacific Comp 
but they are not native American andi fon 
of growing them is one tram pres 
planted from the old world. C 
Now in laying so much stress on thehigh whe 
development of the nuts of other countrig HF ¢hat 
and the com tively slight developmest # min 
of our own, I do not want any man tof@ just 
discouraged about nut planting righta adv: 
home or to think that must wait ie This 
their further development before doings, cial. 
On the contrary we already have selecsi Mm the 
varieties of the northern pecan, the shape i jsm 
bark hickory and the black walnut til 4 ¢ 
are ni good nuts and of which you waka that 
be glad to have many bushels stored Gia the « 
profit. The only trouble is that peo On 
don’t know about them and haven't with 
planted them. There are other fine mae tural 
as well that we can grow, like the Engle eussi 
walnut and the filbert, that are not nating the f 
American. try « 
The point of these remarks about mmm there 
native nuts-is that although we impo 
have fine varieties there is every reason lems 
believe that there are still finer onesie there 
existence that have not yet been brow inth 
to notice, and | 
Therefore the second plea that I wiht cial g 
make, and with which to end this aria they 
is that people who know of native GME pros 
bearing fine nuts will let some of us kum T 
about them before the trees die or ples 
down and their value lost forever to mime the s 
kind. were 
In later articles we will consider WE Sprin 
are the characteristics of good nuts, (a Ofelic 
value as food, their commercial value, Boon 
importance of tree crops and why til Mo.,; 
are the best of these and, after these male also « 
general remarks, consider the the D 
nuts and the best conditions for growl by th 
them. Pre 
I hope that the readers of the AMBRI honor 
Fruit Grower will wish to ask Warre 
about nut growing and I will do my! Trish, 
to answer t B, M 
dent, 
PLANT AN ACRE HOME OR gy 
By C. H. Heard, Iowa On 
It Should Include 
Apples, pears, peaches, plums, chemi organi 
apes, raspberries, blackberries, 1% ing th 
rries, strawberries—every kind of IE to pro 
will grow in your ity. lature, 
It Should Be Planned 
1. To afford a succession of ripe im 
throughout the season. Use early, We ma 
and late varieties. wa 
2. To include only standard ™ 
Consult successful growers and also Falls 
State Experiment station. a But Li 
8. To allow proper distances ss | 
plants. 
It Will Require 4 
4 esp And to 
Fertilizing. 
8. Pruning. 
4. Spraying. Wer 
It Will Afford 
1 A succession of the best quality! We 
fresh fruits in season. But Lo) 
2. Canned and preserved fruits the} r 
4. An efficient means of reduciig# 
and meat bills. a 
.b. Some _profitable work Some 
winter months, ‘ their 
6. An important supplementary #Sae Member 
7, With plantings of trees and simimg 
will afford ideal home conditions 


otherwise unattractive farm. 
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PMeeting of Missouri 
Horticultural Society 


ay 


By V. R. Gardner, Missouri 


The Missouri State Horticultural Soci- 
held its annual meeting this year the 
geek of January 20th, at Columbia, Mo., 
jn connection with the horticultural pro- 

given Farmers’ Week by the Uni- 
bersity of Missouri. The meeting was well 
sitended both by growers from the state 
and by a number from adjoining states. 
hough a limited amount of time was de- 
voted to other branches of horticulture, the 
Grit industry and particularly the apple 
idustry seemed to be the center of inter- 
est, In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the ‘general question of the con- 


gol of orchard insects and diseases through 


ng methods, occupied the most prom- 
ag piace on the program. This is inter- 
esting in that it reflects the opinion of the 
growers as being the most important ques- 
tion with which they have to deal at the 
present time. 
Commercial growers are not asking 
whether they shall or shall not spray, for 
that question is already settled in their 


' minds. But they are interested to know 


just what materials may be used to best 
advantage, and at what particular time. 
This attitude on the part of the commer- 
dal growers indicates that they appreciate 
the direction in which the fruit industry 
jemoving. They are adjusting themselves 
to changing conditions and this means 
that the fruit industry in this section of 
the country has a brighter future than it 
ever had before. é 

One point worthy of note in connection 
With the meeting of the Missouri Horticul- 
jural Society is that throughout the dis- 
qussions there was a spirit of optimism for 
the future of the commercial apple indus- 
ity of this section. It was. not because 
there was any tendency to minimize the 
importance or the seriousness of the prob- 
lems with which they have to deal, but 
there was an under current of confidence 
intheir ability to deal with these aces 
and solve them satisfactorily. mmer- 
dial growers have had a successful year and 
they are looking forward to a series of 

ious years in the future. 

was an attractive display of ap- 
ples from a number of different. places in 
the state. Especially attractive exhibits 
were made by T. J. Sweitzer & Son of 
Springfield, Mo.: Waverly Fruit Growers 
Orchardists, Waverly, Mo.; C. C. Bell of 
Boonville, and G. M. Fette of Hannibal, 
Mo.,; The Stark Bros., of Louisiana, Mo., 
also contributed an attractive exhibit of 

the Delicious apple. New officers 
bythe Society for the verge | year are: 
President, S. S. Connett, St. Joseph; 
vice-president, C. H. cher, 
Warrensburg; first vice-president, H. C. 
Irish, St. Louis; second vice-president, F. 
B. Mumford, Columbia; third vice-presi- 
dent, E. L. Beal, Republic; recording sec- 
retary, H. S. Wayman, Princeton; treas- 

urer, Daniel Lowmiller, Parkville. 

On the last day there was held a joint 
tag with representatives from the 
State Nurserymen’s Association. The two 
Organizations perfected plans for present- 
mg the horticultural interests of the state 
committees of the state legis- 


THE MAN’S PRAYER 


We may not be able to sit at the table, 
And smile when the deal goes astray; 
We a sage our punch when a favorite 
nch, 
Falls down with a minute to lay; 


Lord of t ee 
bli he fighters, don’t make us 


ters, 
Who stop when the road climbs a hill— 
Us stength to keep on -when the last 
hope is gone, 
And to sit in the losing game still! 

We may lote our nerve when the racing cars 

wre may not enjoy the knock-out, — 
i cry Ww the big chance goes 


We may onty run in t! 
But Lord of the winners, forgive us poor sin- 
Who wail at the training you send, 
Makes stand for the ship with a stiff upper 


For the strength to win out in the end! 
From the The Fruit World, Australia. 


. They should re- 
mae, that paint is not only a beautifier 


**Return loads will cut 
your haulage costs.” 


Tuit prom or J. 
A Neicastie, 


When Part of the Fruit 
Crop Spoils 


You can’t stop fruit from spoiling, but you 
‘ean “beat nature to it,” by marketing your 
product with a Federal truck before decay has 
a chance to work its havoc and steal away your 
profits. This carinot always be done with a 
team, especially in the rush of fruit season. 


When part of a crop spoils in the fruit-grow- 
er’s hands the answer can nearly always be found 
in his means of transportation. 


For marketing his apple crop—1ooo bbls. an- 
nually—J. F. C. Bryant, of Dover, N. J., finds 
his Federal truck invaluable. He declares it 
has done work he could not have ‘thought of 4 
doing with a team, and has saved him money. 
In two years constant use it needed no repairs— 
not even new spark plugs. This example of 
Federal usefulness is one of many. 


“Traffic News’—a magazine for the truck 
owner and buyer, will be sent to your address 
if you will write us. 


a 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
32 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH. 


Ton Capacities 


Opportunity K nocks at Your Door 


We have a number of agents who are 
earning $25.00 to $75.00 per week depend- 
ing entirely on the amount of time they 


give to our proposition. 


‘If you want to double your present 
earnings write us for our Salary and Ex- 
penses paid proposition. No experience 
necessary. Pleasant work for men or women. 


Address Circulation Dept. 


AMERICAN. FRUIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 
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Nothing 


4 All - 


Now is the time you need a reliable ys 


etc. a sprayer that ‘will do the work thoroughly 
and pay forse n increased profits, Just 


’ money—and we will ship promptly. Use it 80 
ry If then decide to keep it, make first small payment 
balance in five equal 60-day payments, giving you 


i Full Year to Pay 


FRE Book of | ‘Farm | Necessities 


SEND for thi and take No money, 


THE HARTMAN COMPANY -— 


| St., Dept.1759 


60 Days 


Purpose er 


hand is hat 


in eream separat: rills, 
saw saw frames, saws ers, 
ts, roofing, ete, Write post: free copy. 


w 
Remember 


and wobbly 


Que 


29 PRICES, $12.00 UP 


Stop Hatchir ng Weak Chicks 


but how many you raise. Chicks that hatch out weak 


you except trouble and loss. They make one sick of the 
ness. Most of the chicks you lose in the first two weeks die 
did not hatch out with enough vitality o r strength for a ret. 


ith Cheap Incubators 
it is not how many you hatch that counts, 


yand live but a few days, mean poultry uae 


en Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


The Queen is accurately regulated — 
taking care of a bof a temperature ature variation of 

- 70 degrees without danger. It is built of 
uine CaliforniaRed wood— 
these Gaye of Ge of imitation and‘cheap sub- 
ood does notabsorbthe 


stitution 


ly constructed machin 
nea | in the wad run, It will be turn- 
centage hatches years after the 


GIANT TOMATO-CUC 


wing 10 to 15 inches long, 
Ano good for sli 


pic’ 
Early 8 Pea- 
nuts—Earlies' 


in your garden will be very 
interesting to show your 
neighbors. 


lar sized Packet of 


eanat for onty 10c 
3 Packets of each for t50. 
new Seed Book of 
Garden Seeds is included 
Giant Tomet FF, Seed Grower, 


Here Are of Faves and In Fou Should Grow 
arden This 


Climbing one of the grown. Vines grow very 
and will an enormous we! of fruit, very solid, crimson 
SSockesen often weighing 2 to 3 ibs. e 
apanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a grand trom 
trained to fences, trellises or poles and save space in your ts pn 


Speclal Offer: one regu 


mato, Cucumber ana R 


INGUBATOR co. 
UMBER-PEANUT-[0c 


free. Order TODAY. 


Don’ t Wear a Truss 


BROoks" APPLIANCE, 
the 
invention, 

discovery that 

ture, will be sent on 


Biods end draws the broken 
parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Send 
name and address today. 


_ CE. BROOKS. 219C State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
to Advertisers 


Heat cook Oil 
Oliver Gas Burners} 
Fit Any Slove 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
R I make myself hear, ‘Drom am for 25 years, with 


3 tell Soe 
story, how I got deaf w 
I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear 


American Fruit Growe; 
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By C. A. Langston, Editor of “Poultry for Profit” Department 


Poultry Facts of Great Interest 


The followin correspondence from Mr. John Gilbert of Great Bend, Kas, 
and Mr. H. H. Johnson of Clay Center, Neb., touches most vital q 
in regard to profitable poultry production. This correspondence and Mp 
Langston’s comments, should be read by all who are interested in making 
money from their poultry.—Editor. 


A Letter From Mr. John Gilbert fact that farmers and fruit growers why 
Mr. H. H. JoHNson, market their products chiefly ¢ 
M. M. Johnson Co. country stores and hence get the wal 
Sir—In the AMERICAN Fruit Price must have some eggs to: sell wim 
- GROWER see January is an article on page pri ces are high, that is, from December 
44 by C. A. Langston, Editor, claiming March, if they are to come through the 
if you do not want non-laying aes an year with a fair profit. 
your hands from fall to mid-win m ~} 
up your mind right now not to carry over Laying Pullets by November 
a single pullet hatched earlier than the _If this point is conceded, the hatchinggt 
middle of March, nor later than the last of pullets for fall and winter laying mushy 
April. Why will not pullets hatched in arranged accor the 
February and first of March make good; that may be relied on to lay eg 
early winter-laying hens? Please give me fall and early winter, the peri 
our ideas in to this question, not prices for eggs, is is an early 
far controversy, but that I may know from at poultry keepers in t rn al 
a man of experience, and oblige, yma and maintain pullets for this DurpoM 
JOHN GILBERT. laying maturity should be reached® 
nae months in the heavier ‘breeds, aim 


A Letter from H. H. Johnson six months in the lighter, the pou 
Mr. C. A. LANGSTON, keeper should bring off his hatchatm 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. dates that will afford these times comm 


DEAR MR. LANGSTON—Received the en- tions for wth and developme 
closed letter. I have looked up the article the greater portion of the oko Fe 
referred to. I believe that most of us are and April comprise the favorable dats 
inclined to write according to -our local But this statement was accompanied i 
conditions. It would be, in my estimation, the warning that every poultry keep 
very mischievous to give people at large should understand his own weather come 
the impression that they should do all their tions with respect to late fall and wine 
hatching in March and April. The best temperature. Latitude alone does nota i 
laying flock of chickens that I know of was cide what the weather conditions musth te 
a hatch brought off the 15th of June. California, for instance, has a weal a 
They were laying Christmas and all ¢glendar of its own, and the cocci whieh 
during the winter. In another instance a Californians have achieved in 
June 20th hatch made a tremendous rec- ing for éggs shows that t AN ave 
ord, and hatches in February are o- fee conditions. Mr. Gilbert in ri 
money makers. Our best customers, we and the more than nine thousand OimimmEeion 
have been in this business fora great many gybscribers in the great state of Kanm “pe 
years, and our most pleased customers are knows his weather conditions and hateammmemnere,' 
people making several hatches a season, accordingly. He asks, however, why Tbe 
some of them as high as ei hk hatches. A February hatched pullet may not & sol ed pe 
couple of early hatches ad ‘ood deal relied on to make a fall and wintelmeengpoy or 
of profit at the end of the year en CUS- layer in his district. Not knowing his 
tomer figures up his income. ditions, a definite answer with respehi . 

I am glad the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER hatching dates can not be host 
is making a success. The Western Fruit this much can be said: Throughout ma 
Grower at St. Joseph, when it was in its sections of the country September ; 
e rime was one of the best pullers that we October register alm almost summer heal 

ve had. It is like losing an old friend to times, particularly September. In@ Wat 
realize the Western Fruit Grower doesn’t sections where such temperature be i 
exist. Also Green’s Fruit Grower gave us expected, a hatched bullet 
good returns for many years and I hope way of fa her pullet clutch in im 
the consolidation proves successful. I tember ant then going into a mild : 
shall be pleased to render any assistance I And this molt is quite likely to pee 1 
can to its success laying. She then takes her place 

I am sending out Old Trusty catalog molting hens and does not come ba 
under separate cover. It may be you have laying until Janua: wary of Feks Febrosry-4 


a few minutes’ time to look it over. interim, however, 
Very truly yours, 15 pounds of feed worth 76 ¢ —a 
H. H. JOHNSON. 
Mr. Langston’s Reply What Is the Poultry Keeper ta 


Mr. Gilbert’s appeal to Mr. Johnson for _If this behavior of a Feb hatchet 
an opinion on the trustworthiness of what pullet is so probable that manage 
was said in the January AMERICAN FRUIT ment advices against it, what is the Di 
GROWER about right dates for hatchi try keeper to do. Mr. Johnson appealamg 
for pullets for fall and.winter laying and assume that warning on this score #2 
Mr. Johnson’s frank reply to the editor tically equivalent to advisin 
of the poultry department raises a ques- kee not to hatch before or 
tion that should be of vital concern to all and April. 
poultry keepers. This department has frequently suf 
The question of right hatching dates, gested the possibility of making the ralailt 
which was touched upon in the January of early broilers profitable. At the Fr } 
issue, was given a fuller discussion in the prices offered last season for rig 
Febru issue in uniition with the at even a lower price, there is the posdill 
“Early Hatching” program of the Depart- ity of making poultry keeping re brollet 
ment of Agriculture. as profitable as poultry keeping f a 
The advice offered in Jan and Feb- But poultry keeping for early B 
ruary issues, which was forwarded by Mr. is just as dependent upon right hatelil y 
Gilbert to Mr. Johnson for comment, was as tong Ce keeping for eggs. Just # ' 
expressly addressed to those pesay keep- poult: r for eggs must have Mes 
ers on farms and orchards who keep poul- sell w be nti e prices are high so mus of 
try primarily for e this being the poultry keeper for broilers have na 
special elass of poultry eepers the govern- sell when the ) piven is high. By the middleag 
ment is trying to reach. The advice there-- June culls and excess from farm an 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (ins.) 
59 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


in offered was based upon the established flocks ~— to reach esx markets a 
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E CK—J| go prices. Hatching for broilers must be done at a time that#will produce a pullet i 
AND RY Chi carly enough to get ahead of this onrush. that can meet these. requirements. Send NO Mone 7! 
/ March to June being the period of high accurate observanceof.this fact is the safe y 
Bight methods will enable you to get good; prices for broilers, hatching must com- and sane thing for those who keep poultry Just mait coupen below and we will 
ayoid death in shell, and bowel] mence in time to have broilers for the early for eggs. Send yoss peir of 
goable in little chicks. With present high-| market and centinue long enough to keep What should be done with late hatched Wark ‘thee ee 
fuel teods you can’t afford to feed chicks} broilers moving to market through the en- stock? Shall one stop hatching the last of pg eg A 
ha “bit and miss" fashion. It’s vital that} tire period of favored prices. April for the heavier breeds and the last of tsolid fullof wear. Gen 
know how to keep your chicks growing Mr: Johnson rightly points out that it ay for the lighter breeds? This depart- 
Stop wasting time, money and| would be “very mischievous to give the ment has repeatedly advised the continu- The best work 
oor CES. Thousands say the suggestions} people at large the impression that they ance of hatching but has suggested that ings te wlio teens 
nent ie widely. known poultry expert, Prof.| should-do all their hatching in March and such stock be sold to market. The pullets fos ae send shen 2 
i @ Quisenberry, Box 84, Leavenworth,| April.” One could say with equal discern- from these late hatchings may be kept and vance, Pay only $3.65 
Gums. President of the American Poultry] ment that it would very mischievous fattened for December and January high ep iemrivel, Ze hess 
Crest Sapol, have enabled them to hatch and/ to give the people at large the impression prices for soft roasters. There are circum- you or 
, me more chicks with less work, lesslossand| that the matter of hatching dates is rela- stances, to be sure, which would warrant po A 
lower cost thanever before. Mr. Quisen-] tively unimportant, which is unfortunately the keeping of such stock for eggs, but one cens 
Bend, Kag, Ray sends his bulletin on “Feeding, Brood-| the prevailing idea. ‘. their determination must be caref con- ‘ thelr. 
al questions Growing Chicks” without charge to sidered. Be sure you are right andthengo ||" 
oe and Me readers who are interested. His] Late Hatching... ahead. | 
making Bisarstions will save you money, eggs, feéd r. Johnson says the best laying flock P ; MONEY Ae Feel how 
dchicks, Write today before all bulle- was hatch brought off the middle of Poultry Keeping four feet Note the 
ins are gone.— Adv. : une. eeping poultry for-early broilers, for uality leather, Then decide, whether you want fo keep 
growers who M—--— - This department has never contended fall and Witter gs, and late fall and early LL fess than 86, send thom back at ourd, 
efly na Both that a May or June hatched pullet will not winter roasters should: and could be com- expense—it costs nothing to try—the risk is ours. ¥ 
the who Mail Coupon Today 
make a good layer. Indeed, this depart- bined in such a way as to make each line | poston Mail Order House, Dept. G-! 
Decem erhaps e experiment stations wi e to have on hand the right poult my parr ng 
through 10¥r Guarantee Paid finally reach this phase of study and make product at the right time, which the postage. 
? a test to show what may be expected on standpoint of the pers keeper, is the a 
this score. time of high prices. en the market | Color 
guarantee While there is necessarily a close rela- demands early broilers and begs for them, 
15 tion. between the laying Bullet and the broilers to sell when the market Name 
paying pullet, it does not follow as day or Iresh eggs, have to sell; | address..... 
follows night that the best layer is the and when the market asks for soft roast- 
isis best peoey, The best payer is the pullet. ers, have soft roasters to sell. Pe 
that lays the most high priced eggs. The This combination would call for the ¢ Best 
iod of high priced eggs being from eight hatches Mr. Johnson speaks of. ¢ Weed Kill 
ovember to February or March, good Eight or nine hatches would insure the 7. er 
thanagement requires the hatching to be economical use of incubators and brooders. = =a $ Ever Used”’ 
Put away that back-breaking 
cme, hoc. You can grow a better 
} and do the wort ton 


Home Storage for Apples 


By J. M. Myers, Maryland‘ ;. des'roy the weeds and at the 
) UYERS are looking for betterapples, and Paragon in June forsame price. Have molature-retaining’ mulch. ‘A boy can operate it 


The grower can produce them kept the two last named until August in 
with proper care, but cannot supply perfect condition, .and exhibi Ben garden 
his trade the year round unless he has a Davis at Maryland Horticultural Show, FREE Tlastrated Book and F wto-User Ofer, 


proper storage. While we can dispose of Baltimore, Nov. 16-20, 1915, that were Valuahte Satematics cag 
our apples at picking time at prices ranging grown in 1914, held more than 18 months || Barker Mfg. Co., Dept. 25, David City, Neb. 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per barrel, we should and were in perfect condition, though color 


ions musth 
hich gives became pale. 

and not overlook the local trade, w 

ue TRACTOR SCHOOL, nansas crv, us the best profit, by placing a few hundred cs ‘asin i our irees 

in fe barrels in a good home storage, the profit Construction, of Storage Protect Tr 

| they imei of which will more than pay for putting up __I would advise farrjérs who grow 200 or ane will ant the qu or 
t in of storage the first year. ces as well as 300 bushels to build 9 similar storage, and the "Ey putting aay bied 
usand otfeiae inst the demand for = pe are always good have apples in April with good flavor and houses made from solid logs 
e of Kanmume gn half they} in March and April in our home towns, sound. If possible, 's¢lect hillside slopin bored out with bark left on. 
“and iit’ send Apples hold‘ up longer after removing to south or southwest; so the north an 35¢ each, three for $1.00 delivered. 
ever, why from home storage than they will out of northwest winds will.not strike the en- : Saco Mfg. Co., Saco, Maine 
nay not and coed dealers sell GERMOZONE, the best poultry} COld storage. trance to storage. Dimensions inside are 

For old and youngbowel trouble, colds, T work my storage this way. At picking 16 feet deep, 12 feet; wide, 6 feet high at |THE “OVERLOOKED LAND” 
ving his éinmmengaess ce. Sick chicks can't wait. Do it now.| time I place my choicest varieties in my sides, 9 feet in center of arch, built with | Choice vee Farms located in the counties of 
‘h respeet fh oy. H. LEE CO., Dept. Omaha, Neb. 18-inch stone wall. Concrete will not give | Middle Virginia. Ten dollars per acre and up. 
given. $ 140-Egg moisture i > to insure the keeping of | Annual rainfall fifty inches—eight. months be- 
ighout 95 were 34 pi the apples. -Notice in picture that. it is | tween frosts. You-would enjoy Virginia’s short 
tember Da. (7: ay necessary to extend the front wall on each | mild winters and delightful summers. Detai 
bape Belle City Incubator side in order to hold the earth back. description of Corn, Fruit, Grase.and Stock 
er. In Se pEet-Water. Double Ft After the walls and arch are completed | Farms with map of Virginia free, 
re ees: VithG6-38 | sss.08. cover sides and top over arch with a good- | Realty and Finance Corp. of Virginia, Va. 
 pullet eoat of earth. Before.earth is put over | 
in arch, pat bee of gos J Nat T 

cement and san make it water-tight, 
poo 7 The arch is best to build with hard brick. ones rees 
eee ty Incubator Co,, Box 1 , Give interior sides of wall and arch a coat My ne 
of one-inch cement plastering. Do not for eastern and northern 
concrete bottom. By having earth. bot- 


tom we get the required moisture for ap- 

ples—drops of water are dripping from arch 

at all times which makes it ideal. “ 
For ventilation, place two six-inch terra 


Your Hens a Laying|| 


Jour J. F. JONES, Nut Tree Specialis, 
| 


BOX W LANCASTER, PENNA. 


by the big money makers f feet f 
ste in business year after 26 Years cotta tiles in arch, one four feet from Get Low Prices 
ve Ot Making Good Concrete and Rock Storage House front and the other four feet from back. , 
Write today. . Also one fourteen by fourteen-inch ven- On Berry Boxes 
Bes Meines incubstor 16Secoad Street, Des Moixes, lows storage. My are -advertised as tilator in door, by cutting into door the and 
choice apples. I have plenty of buyers required size. Now. cover this opening i oe pel hi 
e orour Bie 


ducks, from nearby towns and Baltimore, 86 with heavy wire netting, this will giv ae 
Cholee, pure-bred, ortbern tated. ised miles away, coming in- automobiles, and ventilation needed. For extreme weather fan save money Dy Curing direct | 
R.F.NEUBERT Mankato paid. ve a local trade in a near ve a second solid door to shut Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 108.New Albany.ind. 
—_— eointiee town of 5,000 ‘where I run a delivery cold through first door. Never close the ate 


uently a 
g the Poutiry Book Sent vot: 144 . My storage apples are all picked solid door unless the temperature falls HILL'S 38 
t the suring, tooling tod formation, =. | in and hauled to storage the near zero. Never close top ventilators. - EVERGREEN Tested Varieties 
oroilers, sod BABY CHICKS. Tolle choose | same baskets on wagon with springs, and Removable shelves are placed for the ap- Fige for windbreaks, apd iawn planting. 
the Posters | carefully dumped. There they stay undis- ples. Three are arranged, one on top of tack: 
for | Curbed until I want them for sale. I never the other, on each sidet fanewa . This D. HILL NURSERY CO.,Box$ 237 Dundee, til. 
rly Turkeys. Hard gg ey do not. decay when properly sprayed. or us on -all--the- shelves. 
ht hateaa gat iowest ten, Metatetentaiytee. | Unsprayed apples will not hold up under gangway should be at least three and a OSES of NEW CASTLE 
so mu nsive to bui an the old-time wood- claimed by dehydration ex Box 360 , How 
e 90 rots, Cavies Fg eaves in the hills, but is the this.process adds sweetness to the products 
he mid@iawney 4.._; BOOKLET FREE, or will mail colored| chea in the end—nothing to decay, containing sugar, and that it does not 
and Door, Which means first cost all costs. Theextra harm the cellular structure. Therefore 
ts and money I received for apples the first year it is possible to restore the product to. its 
SCHICK Parcel Pox Deliv: more than paid for the building. The cost. original size, color, ‘févor and structure CNG mage fa alt 
Sen eMESCH, SO N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo.| of building was $100, storage capacity 100 by a simple addition of pure, cool water. ner Supplies. Send today for catalog 
Perec Barren S, C, White Leghorn Chicks, Most 4 f have sold Grimes Golden in No acids or chemicals are used in the pro- shenina pitaany actual users in your locality 


Box 64, QUINCY, ILL. 


importer, April for $2 per bushel, Stamen Winesap cess of dehydration. 
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| $100 To $400 a 
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‘SERVICE TABLE WAGON — 


Large Bread Wide Table 


6 Dame. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
Tower Bldg. Chicago, 


and Pay 
Wext Fall 


ans in = 
terms. The 


Wi. GALLOWAY CO., Bex 547, Weterice, lows 


AGENTS: $12.00 a Da 


in 1 Reversible Raincoat 


gar new jee 


THOMAS RAINCOAT CO. 


370 Jane St., Dayton, Ohio 


10 DAY 
rchard Test 


ough Ten-Days 


saves youfully 404. I 
t it— 


Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 


CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. pept.206 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A-L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y.. 
has discovered a process of making a new kind of paint 
‘ without the use of oil. He calls it Powderpaint. It 
comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is re- 
quired is cold water to make a pain’ weather proof, fire 

roof, sanitary and durable for outs‘de or inside painting. 
ft is the cement principle applied to paint. It adheres 
to any surface. wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 12 North 
S.reet, A , N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
, also color card and full information showing you 
you can save a good many dollars. Write today. 


You are entitled to know as much 
about the training of vicious 
horses as the best of horse train- 


of training all classes of horses 
this book is not to be equalled. 
To those that have vicious horses 
it is worth many times its price. Send 
§ 50c in Post Office order or stamp and 
receive book on training and treatment of the ‘horse. 


ers. For valuable information| 


Prof, F. J. HAGERLING, 13 Glass Ave., Belleville, Ill. 


Winter Injury to Fru 


AM AWARE that the question of 

preventing winter injury to fruit 

trees is an important one to Minne- 
sota horticulturists. It may be a surprise 
to some of you to know that preventing 
injury by cold is also an important prob- 
lem to horticulturists as far south as my 
own state, Missouri. One difference be- 
tween our viewpoints, however, may 
that winter injury in this northern section 
quite usually occurs as a result of extreme- 
ly low temperatures even when the plants 
are dormant. This is especially true if 
your low temperatures come on unusually 
early before your plants are fully ripened in 
the fall and especially before the ground 
has frozen deep. With us moe is likely 
to occur not so much because of low tem- 


rendering them tender and to 
. Our 


they have been made tender ys 
warm spells or even by spring frosts after 
have come into bloom. 
our experiment station is doing leading 
work in studying factors that favor or 
oppose winter-killing under your condi- 
tions. While our problem is a different 
one, at the same time it may not be alto- 
gether without profit if we consider the 
— as it presents itself to Missouri 
rticulturists. 
The Missouri Problem 

A quarter of a century ago when I began 
horticultural work in Missouri our growers 
were very much interested in factors favor- 
‘ing or opposing hardiness of the peach 
and some other semi-tender fruits. They 
were asking the question: “Will peaches 
stand Missouri winters any more safely 
if we purchase the trees from northern nurs- 
eries or should we send to southern nurs- 
eries or patronize our own home nurser- 
ies?”’ ey also wanted to know what 
could a be done to keep peach 
trees more fully dormant on warm days 
in winter. They observed that peach 
buds in Missouri freqtiintly swell and grow 
a little and become tender on warm winter 
days and therefore--are subject to injury 
by later cold spells, 

These were questions to which no one 
knew the answers. I might add that we 
have now tested northern, southern and 
central grown peach trees on our ompett 
ment station grounds at Columbia Mis- 
souri. Twenty-two ee ago we planted 
out peach trees of Elberta and other vari- 
eties from northern and southern as well as 
central nurseries. These trees have now 
finished their life history. We 

ve found that trees of the same variety, 
have behaved practically alike here that 
came from extreme northern, southern or 
home sources. They leaf out at thé same 
time in the spring. They come into blos- 
som at a similar period. They shed their 
leaves similarly in autumn. Whenever 
the buds have been injured by winter, 
northern, southern and central grown 
trees have been injured to a similar degree. 
We have not been able to detect any differ- 
ence in the behavior of trees secured from 
nurseries of widely different latitudes. 

This was contrary -to our expectations. 
We had rather expected that. southern 
grown trees being accustomed to adong 
growing season and a short winter would 
tend to wake up earlier in spring 
their leaves later inthe fall: We had ex- 
pected that trees from northern sources 
might tend to stay dormant longer in 
winter, start later in. the spring.and shed 
their leaves earlier in fall. We have grown 
native forest ‘trees from seeds gathered 
from widely separated sources. At first 
the native forest trees from~ southern 
seed would tend to start earlier in the 
spring and shed ir leaves later in 
the fall. They. a longer growing 
season and a shorter’'rest period. Some 
of the southern spéties killed back to the 
ground the first winter or two, while the 
same species from seed grown in Missouri 
or northward stood the winters perfectly.. 
After ten years they adapted so as to be- 
haVe alike. 
Very Intetéiting Results 

An investigation of the premature 
waking up of h: buds on warm days in 
winter and the application of methods 
with a view to preventing it have yielded 
us some very interesting results. 


and shed © 


Prof. J. C. Whitten 


-Over twenty years ago weekly observa- 
tions. microscopically were made of peach 
buds every week during the winter with a 
view to determining at what temperature 
they would swell and grow. Observations 
covering several winters showed that the 
fruit buds of peach trees ordinarily re- 
mained entirely dormant until some time 
in January. From January on it was found 
that at certain periods the fruit buds 
would swell and grow a little within. The 
flower parts within the winter bud elon- 

ated slightly. We have found that the 

Iberta peach, for example, is usually ca- 
pable of standing fifteen degrees 
in early winter, while it is fully dor- 
After the buds. have swollen and 

own a little in late winter they may be 

illed by ten d below zero. After 
they have e considerable winter 
growth even zero weather may kill them. 

It was interesting to note that winter 
growth of the buds was not correlated 
directly with winter temperatures. They 
didn’t make the most growth during the 
warmest week of January or February. 
Growth on the other hand was most marked 
during periods of bright winter sunlight, 
even though the temperatures were mod- 
erately low. For example, the warmest 
week in February was a rainy, cloudy 
week in which there was no freezing weath- 
er, the thermometer reaching nearly fifty 
degrees above zero during the warmest 
days. No visible growth was made by the 
buds during this week. The most growth 


was made during a week of bright, clear ~ 


sunlight when the day temperatures were 
near the freezing point, or thirty-two 
degrees ot zero and when the nights 


Tests with Thermometer 


It was found that the purple coloring 
matter of the twigs had the power of ab- 
sorbing heat on sunny days. . Thermom- 
eters inserted in the fruiting twi 
peach often registered from fifteen to 
twenty-five degrees warmer than atmos- 
pheric temperature. During bright winter 
sunlight the twigs themselves were often 
warmed up to the temperature requisite 
for comfort in the living room of a house 
when the atmospheric temperature was not 
much above the freezing point. On sunny 
winter days then the buds swelled, grew 
and became tender but were frozen up by 


~ the following cold nights as soon as the 


sun went down. 

We tried whitening the twigs of peach 
trees during winter by spraying them at 
intervals with lime whitewash. This 
white covering reflected the sun’s rays, 


moni the buds at atmospheric tempera- 
ture. It held them dormant. The buds 
did not begin to swell and w until 
towards spring. They blossomed later than 


buds which were not whitened. 

During a ten year period two more 
crops of fruit were secured on whitened 
trees than were produced on untreated 
trees. It was evident then that anything 


which tended to keep the buds fully dor-- 


mant aba the winter favored their 
hardiness. hitening has not been gen- 
erally a commercial success for the reason 
that the whitewash has to be reapplied 
frequently. 

It is possible, however, to maintain a 
more prolonged rest period on the part of 
the buds by other methods of treatment. 

The later the buds go into rest in autumn 
the later they. wake up in the spring. If 
trees are making a slow, weak growth, or if 


they are carrying an overload of fruit, they. 


begin shédding their leaves perhaps in 
August, become dormant in early fall, 
break their rest period in early January 
, and from then on are liable to be stimu- 
lated into ge on sunny days. On the 
other hand, if peach trees are making a 
strong, vigorous growth and carry their 
leaves until late fall they begin their rest’ 
period late and wake up late in spring. 


Helps for Safe Wintering 


Anything which induces trees to hold 
their leaves and go into rest late favors 
their safe wintering in our state. This can 
be accomplished by pruning back the trees 
severely the previous winter, by thinning 
the fruit if the trees set an overload, by 
growing and turning under cowpeas or 
other leguminous crops and by giving 


- each end of row, nail crosspiece aboutow 


-in my judgment, find it a wonderfully 


-The flower4aced bab: 


American Fruit Growe; 


good cultivation to maintain growth 
throughout the season. 

I do not know that this would ti 
Minnesota conditions. It is proba 
more important that your trees ripen they 
wood thoroughly in the fall, as with you 
cold weather comes on early. 

Another phase of winter injury withy 
is sun-scald or sometimes frost cracking oy 
the sunny side of the tree. 2 

During bright winter sunlight the qe 
sues on the sunny side of the tree 
heat which may raise their tem 
twenty-five or thirty degrees aboye gy 
temperature of the air; at the same tin 
the wood on the shady side of the thepg. 
mains at atmospheric temperature 
little lower. As soon as the sun is dom 
this warm side of the tree cools off quighiy 
to atmospheric temperature. If the pig 


is cold t tissues, warmed during th 
day, may freeze up quickly during 
night. This high temperature during iy 


day and freezing up at night causes gna 
scald or often frost cracks on the gumy 
side of the trees. 

We have found that this injury mapy 
prevented by keeping the tree trunk whi 
washed to reflect the heat, or by shadixg 
it with a board or a tree wrappes while the 
tree is young. It emphasi the desin. 
bility of low spreading yer As the tres 

me well branched their limbs shay 


the trunks, thus preventing the tim 
from being warmed by the sun. 


*An address before the Minnesota Hortieul 
Society. 


ANSWERS TO MR. BROMFIELD 
Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

In your issue of January, page 20, a 
article by O. Bromfield, of North Caroling 
asking about raspberries and supportsi 
same. Here is my system. Set potg 


foot Jong, two and one-half feet aby 
ground, placing one telephone wire one 
side, as tight as possible and tied at ine 
vals. This will keep all canes uprighta 
does not allow any canes to grow outa 
of the wire. 
The rows are about five or six feet apa 
which gives plenty of room for cultivatil 
Now as to berries—I recommend # 
Cuthbert and King as they are very prvi 
here in Nevada. After all berries are go 
I cut all old canes out, and in Augustiqg 
all new canes back to three or threeal 
one-half feet high. These grow newm™ 
which do not whip about with wil 
winds. Don’t cut back the King in thé 
but take out all old canes. I have 
Kansas Blackcaps. When new canes 
between four and six feet high in Au 
‘bend over and put tops in the grou 
These take root and make new plant 
next spring. Cut in half, set in a news 
and stake. The new plant will fruit 
C. A. Howarp, Nevada 
Editor AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER? | 
If Mr. O. Bromfield, of North Cam 
will plant Royal Purple raspberry, it 


ductive and profitable-berry. On my@ 

grounds I have tested practically #mj 

variety of raspberry and find that them 

ple is far superior to others. The a 

is healthy, berries extremely large, 4 
derful cropper and sells on sight. 

: Tuos. F. Riccs, 


SLUMBER SONG 


-Far away in the mountain steep ~ 
The soft little snowflakes cover dep 
. ‘The beds where the baby flowers sa 
y slum and grow, 
ane only Mother Nature knows 
what-is best for each wild Toe 


Safely at-home as the star folks 
"Neath the silken coverlet snu wit 
sinks to i 
In her sweet, white nest 
‘aiid ont ther knows 
only the lo mother kno 
Just what is best for the’ wee wild rom 
—Alice GOR 


NEVER GIVE UP 
If you think you are beaten, you 
f you think you dare not, you % 
If you.like to win, but think you call 
t is elmost certain you won & 
If think you’ll lose, you've 
8 


or out of the world we find 
begins with a fellow’s 


juccess 
It’s all in the state of mind. 
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Tep — Kemevabie Glass 
tiffeally Silent” —Rabber |} 
pow for descriptive pam- 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME 
‘ 
i Fe 
- Buy For FREE Big Book 
tt costs you postal card to. get 
od quality. Chock gor of mil 
prices with othe: © ° 
ve 70g peratures while our plants are dormant weight 
: Oe Eas but because with us the buds often swell for all 
use in dosen dif. and grow on bright; sunny days in winter Wh 
ferent ways. So iJ 
Implement plants suffer worse then in late winter after When 
Bpecial patented features on ot 
loway Implements on no other, 
prices away below. Close by ghip- 80 
= i801 
| 
Something Not sold in sto Positively 
for rough work and hard service. One sides 
handsome black raincoat, reverse side a fine 
dress coat. For business men, clerks, farmers, 
Welt 10 conte in dase’ Bintord 36 
\ costs in 6 days, 
Big Opportunity for Women 
the jest best seller ever so! 
-N 
ANNSTAHL SPRAYERS 
+ We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thor- 
test costs nothing. | 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., Bex 44 Quincy, th, 
ff VF al 
1s 
Will chu: 
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TART all-calves on the first milk of 
the dam because of its laxative effect. 
Feed whole milk three times a day un- 

of milk ay per hun poun 
weight. Prhis general rule can be followed 
for all Be eng for all kinds of liquid food. 
| When fourteen days of le mil, suet to sub- 


grat We recommend 


il-meal. 
A good w immedi- 
‘ately after he grain 
always be ey 
The temperature of the whole milk and 
skim milk should always be 100 F. The 


tagious 
jon and other diseases. A _ table- 
meonful of soluble blood flour with each 
feeding pines digestive trouble. 
begin to eat hay at three 
Weeks of age and should have all t 
went, They can be fed silage as soon 2s 
they are six months old. 
Substitution for Skim Milk 


versity recommends the foilo 
mixture of grains for a home oral 


500 Ibs soluble blood flour. 
0500 Ibs. hominy feed. 
1500 Ibs. red dog flour. 
98 500 Ibs. linseed oil meal. 
© For the first two weeks the calf eats 
betreated as noted above for skim milk fed 
6. To pe the calf meal gruel 
the Purdue Calf Meal, mix ough. old 
‘amount of the meal with cold 
Water to make a smooth paste, t 
the necessary amount of hot water 0 
above 145 F. The correct mixture of meal 
Sid water is one pound of meal to eight 
ap oag of water. Feed the calf the gruel 
‘ou would skim milk. If the calf is not 


thet , feed one pint: of milk with - as should have the’ third day, and 
orth Cam Waeh feeding of calf meal Supple- onky a part of the feed would be digested. 
berry, he ithent the calf meal wi the dry Then why do as some farmers hoping to| 
dertully Mixture and the roughage as given a to thirty loads per acre hoping to 
On mys forskim milk calves. ch the soil so as to not have to feed the 
ctically Calves should always be provided with a sae again for many years? True enough, 
that the Mam t of fresh water daily and with salt. the benefits of manure are lasting, but too]. 
ers. Them is perhaps more important with the heavy .applications cause corn to “‘fire,” 
large, & calf meal calves than with the skim and and oats'to run to straw. Light,| 
ght. milk calves frequent applications are best. 
1GG8, Lowe Then, too, it is best to cover as much of 


- GOOD BUTTER SELLS READILY 

iG The home butter maker who is selling 

steep. remember that the trade 
0: peari 

lowers uet. The butter should be Ade 

: worked and packed in a systematic, busi- 


nesslike wa 
Among the essential items that should 
= he be overlooked are the following: 
ks peed 1, All the itensile should be washed 
and aiter ‘ing thoroughly 
should be placed i ina 
. = ere, ore harm than 
is done by the old custom of 


00 ot Mot more the 
G 

Alice sues are these utensils where dust 
ip flies do not lodge on them. 

n, you a milf, U8 800d judgment in keeping the 
t, you dams ‘Clean 

call 8kim or separate a cream that will 
won't test shout 30 cent fat. If too thin, it 
u've ehurn with difficulty. 

find 5 Add about one quart of buttermilk to 


Livestock and Dairy 


Feeding Skim Milk to Calves 


; repeat the washing . The purpose 


‘properties of the butter. 


Island County, 


A. Boutelle 


_ten quarts of cream to sour it.. Hela the 
‘cream at a temperature of about 70 de- 
grees F. until it has a mild acidity. 

5. Churn at such a temperature that the 
churning process will require from 30 to 45 
minutes. In small churns the necessary 

urns s 
when the granules are eer’ the size of a 
kernel of corn. . | 

6. Draw off the buttermilk and then 
wash with about as much water as there 


churn two or three times and: — ne 


is to carry the 
bacteria li his improves the Brome 


7. Salt and work the butter. It is much 
easier to distribute the salt when the butter 

observe temperature 
control. Work th the butter until experience 
tells you that mottles will not appear. 

8. Pack in a carefully sealded and eooled 
other If the butter is 

one-pound prints are very 
to the trade. These prints bi be 
‘wrapped in butter parchment. 

In recent years new methods have been 
applied to the making of butter when it is 
manufactured on a large scale. Many of 
these methods are practicable only because 
large quantities of butter are Santiied. All 
creamery methods, theref are not 
applicable to the process of making butter 
in the home. 


BREEDING EWES DISTRIBUTED 


. One thousand mene ewes are bein 
distributed .am 


tion of the county farm © 

eounty agent. These ewes ‘will | 
on 66 farms and will form centers for de- 
veloping sheep growing in. this county. 
Pure- hropshire bucks are being 
placed with practically alt the new flocks. 


FEED YOUR CROPS AS YOU FEED 
YOUR STOCK 
Feed your crops well—and regul 
Spread manure as fast as made, if pce 
In feeding your stock, you don’t feed 
them a lot one day and none the next. If 
> did, they’d choke down twice as much 


the farm as possible as you along 
Make the manure go farther aa 

one part of the farm and letting the bal- 
ance go without any, spread about five 
loads and cover more acreage. You 


wouldn’t feed half your stock today and || 


the other half tomorrow. 


Regularity and uniformity—these are] 


the ee weal principles in using the one best 
manure—the plant food that 
recently become so valuable thro 
the greatly increased value of crops. T 
balance of this book will 
the correct and show wherein 
spreaders “‘just fill the bill.” 
save so much time and labor as to permit 
frequent, regular spreading, and more 


the. reasons why a 
spreader pays for itself quicker than most 
any other farm implement. Own one, this 


LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


. Formerly. with ‘butter-fat at 25 to 35 cents a pound, _ 
a De Laval Cream Separator saved $10 to $15 per cow per _ 
year over gravity skimming. 

Now with butter-fat selling at 50 to 65 cents a pound, 
and even higher, the saving with a De Laval is doubled. 

If you have only two cows and are selling cream or making 
butter, a De Laval will son save enough to pay for itself. 

With butter-fat at present .prices you need a De Laval. 
more than ever before, and if you already have an inferior or 
half-worn-out separator, your cream loss with such a machine. - | 
is too big to be neglected. 

The best cream separator you can get is the only machine. 
you can afford to use these days, and creatnerymen, dairy 
authorities and the 2,325,000 De Laval users-all agree that 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


$ 202° tro $3000 


with a 


the De Laval is the world’s greatest 
cream saver. They know from experi- 
ence that the De Laval skims the 


29 E. Madison St. 
Chicago 


ve these are} and on s 


‘FREE TH 


RATES—$1.50 PER DAY AND UP 
O. F. WEISIGER, Manager. 


year. 


wagon goed 
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ed during th 
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on the sumy tha 
inj she be fed ali she will eat Of the following ‘was cream, 3 
ury may; fixture: degrees to egrees F. volve 
trunk wl lbs. corn meal or hominy. 
or by shading Ibs. wheat bran. 
ppet 
the desir. 
1g the 
un. 
ta pails must be scalded every day. A short 
és definite rule is never to feed a calf out of a 43 
my wensil from which you would not be will- 
-OMFIELD imate drink yourself first. 
GRowm: im milk should be pasteurized to 2 
page 20, sam 
orth | 
d supports 
Set post q 
iece 
1 tied Bee of : closest, lasts the longest and gives the = 
es up! : 18 possible to grow reasonably good . > a t service. i 
aw Order your De Laval now begin sav- a 
six feet apath \ ap ing cream for you right away. See the loca! a 
or cultivatis De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know him, 
commend 4 a 
re very proll "a. 
New York 3 
t with OVER 2,325,000 DE LAVALS IN DAILY USE 
<ing in thei 
[ have also = 
ig. In (a 4 
n the 2S TRIAL | 
new 
in a new Simeon, || ‘The Jefferson 
GUARANTEED RICHMOND, VA. 
Proposition tosend new, well in the South 
ONTHLY PAYMENTS | 400 Reome | 
| 
free gataiog and monthly MEL ||| Rooms Single and En Suite, With and 
from Without Private Beth. Turkish 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. Se and Roman Baths. Spacious & 
Box Bainbridge, N. ¥. Semple Rooms. Large 
38 
even spreading too, than can possibly Steel Wheels wanted 
r Derk. 1999 cars 
done by hand. Cheaper thas any other wheels COST 
fee, 


You will be delighted 
with the comfort and 


= 
> 
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ON ARRIVAL 
Send NO Money 
because they’re 


Worn ¢verywhere now 

fort and built full cfm solid wear. Two fu 

soles—double the wear of ordinary shoes. 

double-wear heels. Sei 

quality leather, durable, soft and 

velvet on tender feet. Dirt bg 
roug! 


BE: 


Last 
‘don’t wait 
=="="Mall This Coupon, Now === 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. G- 

Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 


ARMY SHOES arm baying these aboreval 


it. risk 


Name 


PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 
f psaday 


4 pAtter ten years test by thou- 
ieands of car users, Bricteon 
PnoumaticTireshavesolved 


} neumatioc roble 
riding. 


go y 


Weigh Only One-Fourth As Much 
asor ordi = but run much more 


4H. P. fo for 


955 $e, Lincola, Nob, 


THE CUSHMAN 
The World's Best Orchard Sprayers 


ARE BUILT BY THE 
HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Also sprayer and supplies, Cushman 


1000 other articles, all for the ye om 


WE PAY $36 


to men to latroduce poul - 
try aed stock remedies in town aad country 


uueINPERIAL MFG. CO., DEPT. 90, PARSONS, KANS, 
Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
to. Advertisers 


Who Should Own a Truck? 


why more trucks were not sold to 

farmers, and he replied that the 
average farmer did not have enough use 
for a truck to justify its purchase. 

But more and more farmers are buying 
trucks and those who have them usually 
testify that they made no mistake, unless 
possibly they made the mistake that is 
frequently made by men in other lines of 


\ TRUCK manufacturer was asked 


it soon made its place as a regular member 
of the cna ig, force. It proved such a 
time saver in the busy seasons that it took 
oe value not thought of at time of pur- 
In pest cases it is made to do duty as a 
light truck either with or without the use 
a trailer, but this is a good deal like using 
light carriage team to with the 
ing and is often anything but economical. 


Avery 12-25 H. P. Tractor Equipped Especially for Digging Up Nursery Stock. -In Operation 


business—that of buying an inferior qual- 
ity or a make-shift. 

we haven't the statistics at hand 

e all know that a large percentage of 

se today own what was formerly 
called ‘‘ pleasure cars,” but which are now 
designated by all manufacturers as ‘‘pas- 
senger cars.” The change of name came 
about because automobiles have become 
so useful and so necessary to the majority 
of owners that it is not considered right to 
designate them as “ pleasure cars.” 

It might be argued that the farmer did 
not have time enough to “buggy ride” to 
justify owning an automobile. And there 
is no doubt that many farmers bought 
their automobiles with no other idea in 
peg ir ond of furnishing a pleasure vehicle 

the 

But once it was established on the farm 
where it was available whenever wanted 


There are not many farmers—especially 
those who. are real human bein: totaly de- 
sire to be neighborly—who wouldn M po 
go or “‘send a hand” with team to out 
with plowing, harvesting.or any other oink 
after his own had been finished. And for 
this service the neighbor, of course, is will- 
ing to pay and at the same time consider 
it an accommodation to get the help when 
he needed it. 

And so the farmer who buys a truck 
soon finds that he has uses for it that he 
did not think of before he owned it. Like- 
wise he finds. that he has neighbors who are 
lad to pay for having hauling done, and 
which the owner of the truck has time to 
do, simply because of the time he has been 
able to save on his own work. 

After all, it is the saving of time that is 
the strongest argument for a motor truck. 
This saving of time is often of much greater 


motor trucks, 
of chuck 


da: 


pope ing an intenstve study of the 


American Fruit Grower 


Tractors 


Rock Island Tractor 


The “Orchard Tractor” } 
—Goes Everywhere 


D be called “The 
Orchard 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
Established 1856 
750 Second Ave. Rock Island, 


You can buy direct fromam 
factory at the lowest cost. Ba 
that isn’t all. The Monmom® 
Dise is easier on your home 
Makes a better seed bed forlanm® 


Guaranteed for Five 
Blades are made of high carbon n steel Ab 
justable scrapers, hard maple bearings,lia@ 
em. 
e also make. line of 


a 


He 


Page48 
Tractors Trucks and Engiries 
: the i 
ing arket ‘of the just 
Th 
havir 
ented Friction Drive: 7 speeds forward or re jf Th 
with Rock Island Power Lift Plow attached, 
ideal one-man unit. Hand quides the tractor, | journ 
- foot controls plow. Sold with or without of a 
| cor Farm Tool Catalog. an offic 
a Sy The Brictsen Mtg. Co. Dept, 122-39 paved 
1015 W, O. W. Bidg.; Omaha, Nebr, omies 
1 M P ah 
Cushman Light Weight Engines y way 
: Weighs Only way © 
Easy to Move From Job to sods and clods and turns trash under. On acer 
ways. Send a postal card for full details Detter 
The farmer of today is a business man. Manufacturing 
are being manufactured that tend to increase the farm, orchard 4 - 
farmers who early realized and utilized the advantages of farm iv 
\ olte’s big ranch is twelve miles from the railroad at Cedaredge, Colorado, with ro: Free 
apples are shipped each season from the ranch. Three four- ts | 
these boxed apples to the railroad. Last year Mr. Stolte replaced . Tris 
-ton Feder: trailer. He makes four of these twenty-five mile 3) 
se . The in time and money is apparent at once and time Omaha, Farge 2s q 
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lige than the per day value of man time 


Whe ability to quickly market a crop— 
gpecially a perishable one such as fruit 
and yegetables—often means a snug sum. 

in it often enables the owner not only 
ipmarket a crop at the right time, but at 
at particular time it may be worth a 
great deal to have the time to plow, plant 
Eeharyest some other crop. To have lost 
Me time it would have required to do the 


marketing in the old way may have proved © 


“A time for everything” is a erb 


haps more fully by the 


per 
iecesstul farmer or fruit grower than by 
any other class of men. 3 
truck eats nothing but interest on 
ihe investment when not at work. It will 
work all day and all night in an emergency 
@ithout its owner being subject to arrest 
ip cruelty to animals, and it will make 
jt as many miles on a hot day in August 
a cool day. 
"here are a lot of things in favor of 
Raving a motor truck on the farm. 


| HIGHWAY CONGRESS MEETS 


action taken by the highwa: 
in Chicago, whieh 
ed, after recommending the creation 


Federal Commission and_ 


Gaping extensive highway construction, is 
deep interest in legislative 
icles at the national capital. 

Tn the first place, much significance is 
Heal congress devoted to highway develo 
ment ever held in the United States. The 
@ithusiasm shown and results obtained is 


} aaken to mean that the people of the coun- 


ity are now ready for a nation-wide road- 
campaign. 
The fact that the highway congress was 
Somposed not only of the industries, but 
because state highway officials joined in 
with the other interests, and also a very 
latge representation of Chambers of Com- 
merce and other civic organizations from 
a parts of the United States, is being 
Sommented upon here as adding emphasis 
tothe fact that the time is at hand for real 
toad building. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General 
Biakslee, who loses no opportunity to 
le a greater use of the highway for par- 
post motor routes, is back in Washing- 
fon, highly elated over the aroused inter- 


§ est in modern road construction. He fore- 


Sees @ rapid extension of that service as 
fast'as permanent roads can be construct- 
#4, and from his experience so far in the 
routes he is more 
@mmily convinced than ever that the key 
 Tedueed living lies in the road. Others 
Mm official and legislative circles are also be- 
@niing to see, judging from public com- 
Ment as a result of the deliberation of the 
Bret highway congress, that no amount 
i marketing legislation will equal the 
paved road as a means of effecting econ- 
‘mies to the advantage of the producer 
and consumer. 

> To put the matter briefly, the first high- 
way congress, attended as it was by repre- 
seiitatives from every state in the Union, 
ip looked upon as the turning point in high- 
Way construction, equipment and opera- 
fee From a wasteful to a dividend-earning 


RABBITS AND MICE _ 
By Edgar Benson, Iowa 


We had a short apple crop here last year 
On account of the echeaet vitality of the 
trees caused by the extreme cold and dry 


Then, when.the trees were in . 


Winter 
bloom we had one inch of snow, followed 


| by a hot and dry summer. 


Apples are not keeping very well on ac- 
We Tipening-too early in the season. 
® have some good rains and hope for 
An excellent, remed 
f ent remedy to prevent mice 
eewing the trunks of the trees is to rake 
fash and then make a little 
oo of fresh dirt around the trees. A 
remedy for rabbits gnawing trees is 


edy 
blood when butchering—as the 
| fait of a rabbit, and rub the trunks of the 


bits are very sensitive to fiesh 

winter If there is much rain in the 
two applications may be necessary. 

| 
is 


oils for animal materials. ‘There’s 


hamess better neatsfoot oil for 


Planting & Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters. Corn Drills 
Grain Drills 


& Lime Sowers 
International Harvester Company of America - @ 


CHICAGO 


RE you one of the many farmers’ 


who need more power to handle 
the farm work properly? Do you have 


to’ work with less help than you need?. 

so, you need an International kerosene trac- 
tor. The size that gives you power for your 
heaviest load will handle the work. Interna- 
tionals use only as much fuel as the load requires. 
They are made to work with farm machines — 
the kind you are now using —and special hitches 
are provided for all kinds of field and road work. 
Their belt pulleys are large eno to prevent 
slippage, run at correct s » and are set high 
ps to keep the belt off the ground. They all 
use kerosene or other low-grade fuels which 
means a big saving in operating expense. 


The Company to Buy From 
You know that we have supplied farmers with 
high-grade machines for near!y 88 years. You 
know that our tractors have furnished satisfactory 
power for more than 12 years. We have far 
too much at stake to market machines of any but 
the highest standards of quality, We expect to 


The Tractor to Buy 


come back som Gor and sell you some other 
machines in the ist you see in this advertise- 


ment. In every sale we try to buil® ‘or the . 


future, 


Tractor Service Whenever Needed 


In line with this policy, we have developed a 
service organization which now consist® of 89 
branch houses and many thousands of loyal local 


dealers, wide awake and attentive to the needs‘of 
‘their customers. Service is a very essenti#’ part 


of any tractor sale. When you buy an Iuterna- 

tional kerosene tractor you buy with it the assist- 

ance of an organization that brings a well stocked 
house or a live, local dealer within 


branch 
phone call, fully equipped to keep your tractor - 


International Tractor Sizes 


International tractors, all using 


for 
fuel, are made in 8-16, 10-20, and 15-30 H. P. sizes, 


A line to the address below will bring you full 
information about all our tractors and about any 
other machines you mention in the list shown in 
this advertisement. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Harvesting Machines Haying Machines 
inders Push Binders Mowers Tedders 
eaders Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes 

arvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
pers akes 
Threshers Combinafion Rakes 
and Tedders 
Tillage Implements Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Disk Harrows_ Cultivators mbination Sweep Rakes 
Tractor Harrows and Stackers 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
'eg- Tooth Harrows Bunchers 


Orchard Harrows 
Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Corn Shellers Threshers 


ay Presses 
Stone Burr Mills 


Broadcast Seeders 


Belt Machines—Cont. Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators Se tors 
Feed Grinders fand 
ream S at 
Power Machines Belted) 
Kerosene Engines erosene Engines 


Gasoline Engines Gasoline Engines 


Kerosene Tractors or Tyucks 


otor ultiva 
Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 


Planters lls Straw Spreading Att 
Cultivators Farm Wagons 
otor Cultivators Trucks 
nders Stalk Cutters 
il Knife Grinders 
Tractor Bitehes 


Shell 
Huskers and Shredders 


USA 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


AUL R. LISHE 
ge for Will County, 


Full gauge wires—full weight—full length rolls. 
Superior quality galvanizing, proof against 


Send for our Special Book on — 
Fencing. Dealers Everywhere 
NEW YORK (Kindly Mention American Pruit Grower when writing 


4 


\No. 1 Canadian Unleached Hardwood Ashes Nevre's own Ferti- 
Phoc. Acid, Lime. GEORGE STEVENS, Petersereugh, Canada 
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ay Rakes, Hay 
W CO, Corn Machines 
Pri 
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ST 
AUSE of ~ 
% ‘THE 
from both ides of || Olds’ Marquis 
vearings RHODES to your door. 60 Bushels P. 
if you waa | Write for er - 
line of RHODES MFG. CO., end Acre in Illinois / 
pay 6328. DIVISION AVE.. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices, 
ving loads of seed of us, writes us \ 4 
prices 
» Plow Man September 3, 1918: 
: te report to that 
Factory chased from you last some of 
Main Stree] ourfarmers have secured y ashigh 
onmouth, as 60 bushels per acre. Yields of 
i bushels per acre are relatively common reed it 
and practically the wheat from 
this seed has 4% bushels per 
Olds’ 1919 Catalog 
tells all about this wonderful wheat, 
for thone wanted, an 
Garden Seeds, Flower Seeds, nee ee 
Fre Suibe, Toots. Write for Catalog. 
Tre 
CHICAGO 


The One-Horse 
Tractor 


It Replaces 
the 


‘and fruit farms—solves the help 
problem. It plows, harrows, 
cultivates, mows, pulls > 

small loads, and does 
stationary work. 


mite 


Ask your nearest dealer for a demon- 
stration or write us for 
free booklet. ; - 
Beeman Garden Tractor Company 
341 Sixth Ave. South, Minneapolis, Mina. 


you can open 
them, cultivate and hoe. The large 
“double curve” —which 
is an exclusive feature—elevate 
make the 


Leader Garden Plow 


easier to operate than any other 
hand tool on the market. Readily 
adjusted for adults or children— 
just the thing for families where 
everydne helps in the garden. 
Yout hardware dealercarries them 
and me will be surprised how rea- 
sonable they are in price. 

Descriptive 


THE LEADER PLOW COMPANY 


SEED 


a GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
se Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
free with every order 
I fill. Buyand test. Return 
if not O. K— money refunded. 

Big Catalog FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 


Seed Peas, Beans, Corn, Potatoes, Swedish Oats, Etc. 


Buy direct from grower. Write EARL COOK, Munnevilic, ii. 
Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
to Advertisers 


lof St. Louis, the 


Outdoor Work in March 


By J. T. Rosa, Jr. 


HE SEASON for outdoor work has 
arrived at last for those fortunate 
members of our gardening frater- 

nity who live south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and if the weather continues to favor 
us with a mild spring, the gardens will soon 
be resplendent with freshly manured and 
spaded soil, and rows of green Vegetables. 
With pase for the season’s work carefully 
thought out, and seed of all kinds eee 
on hand, or at least ordered, everyone 

gladly attack the pleasant task of making a 
garden grow again. If a suitable garden 
plot has not yet been located and prepared, 
do not delay in remedying this at once. 


good time to make up hotbeds and sow 
seed of tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, and 
celery for transplanting to the garden. 
Another portion of the bed may be devoted 
to early radishes, leaf lettuce, Chinese 
cabbage, and onion sets, with the idea of 
obtaining an extra pt of fresh 
vegetables for a few weeks before they are 
available from the garden. : 
_A hotbed six by twelve feet in size is 
large enough for the home garden. Locate 


it in the warmest and sunniest corner of]. 


the garden, on a well drained spot pro- 
tected from cold winds: and also within 
reach of the watering hose. The hotbed 


Small Hotbed for Vegetable Plants. Note Straw Used to Cover Bed on Cold Nights 


There should be no weed-grown or trash- 
covered vacant lots and back yards this 
summer, to reproach our pride as good 
citizens. Property owners who hesitate 


to loan or rent vacant lots to would-be. 


gardeners may be considered unpatriotic 
to say the least. Besides this, a good gar- 
den is a better advertisement for sale of a 
vacant lot than a weed patch. A town 
filled to capacity with good home ens 
gets the name of being a “‘live”’ place, to 
say nothing of the improved 
and the lowering of the cost of living. 
. Start Hotbeds Early 

Hotbeds should have been already made 
- in the more southern sections, and séed 
of the hardier crops sown therein. North 


week of March is a 


Irish Potatoes Being Sprouted in a Flat Before Planting 


consists of a pit, walls and covering. The 
it must be the exact size of the proposed 

, six feet wide, 12 to 18 inches deep and 

12 feet long. Around the pit is built the 
frame. Generally the best material is two 
inch boards though one inch material will 
do. The frame on the north side should 
be 15 inches above the ground line and the 
south wall 8 to 10 inches high. This will 
give the top a good slope to the soutlfso as 
to catch the most of the sun’s heat. The 
frame is supported by 2x3 inch stakes 
driven down preferably on the inside of the 
frame. Standard hot sash 3x6 feet in 
size, can be bought anywhere, ready for 
use. For extra protection on very cold 
nights straw mats, board shutters, or a 
quantity of loose straw should be on ‘hand. 


SEEDS, 

CROPS, AND GARDENS 
Have ponapet crops and beautiful flower 
season. Make yotr garde 
count strongly in cutti down & 
penses. Our 1919 seed tells what, 
when, how to plant and cultivate to gg 
the best results. 
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Baithe excavated soil should be banked 
oat the outside of the frame to make it 


mere. Cow manure Is “cold,” and will 
Sap, but fresh strawy horse manure will 
lithe moderate, steady and prolonged 
ired. the pit and 

feed, pitch the manure in and pac 
gel by tramping. It should be at 
12 inclies thick after packing. Over 
this for inches of fine rich garden soil, 
Eamieh to sow the seed or set the plants 
weary vegetables. Later, plants from 
aehptbed may be transplanted to a cold- 
to stand 3x3. inches apart. This 
igyes larger and stockier plants with good 
ystems which will make vigorous 

hin the garden. : 

Wie wooden sash frames and walls of hot- 
iisand cold frames are, from the nature of 
iepuse, exposed to rapid decay. To pre- 
vent rof decay from creeping into the 
iteeod and to lengthen its life as much as pos- 
ile, all woodwork should be well painted 
The best preservative treat- 
lait for wood work exposed to the weather 
lawhich the appearance is immaterial, is to 
impregnate the wood -itself with an oil, 
eh prevents decay. Crude petroleum 
@umused for preserving sash frames and 
Suteds, If the common wood preserva- 
auereosote, were used, the fumes would 
femiven off from the wood work in such 
ity as to injure growing plants in the 
Saeeatmosphere of the hotbed, while the 
Sueno is harmless in this respect. For 
ating large numbers of sash frames a 
Salley wooden pan about four by seven 
ann size is used, the new unpainted and 
Suwaved frames being immersed in it in 
Seno! oi for 2 minute or two. For treat- 
lea few frames and the woodwork of the 
Eubed, apply the hot oil liberally to the 
Seed with a brush: The oil is very’ pene- 
ating, especially if applied hot, and the 
should also be thoroughly dry. After 
Sveral days in an airy place the frames are 


UT SEEDS, 
RDENS 


pautiful flower 
» your garden MN enough to handle and glaze for use on 
cows By this cheap treatment the 


leo the frames will be lengthened a num- 
mol years. If desired, a coat of paint 
My be applied to the oiled woodwork, 
forthe oil has penetrated well, but this is 
except for the sake of appear- 


Sprout Potato Seed 

Seven gardeners having only a limited 
Sees should grow a small quantity of 
Say potatoes for home use. However, 
every means should be taken to secure the 
Meatest possible yield from a small area. 
im instance, to speed up the potato crop 
Me practice of sprouting the seed tubers 
pelore planting may be resorted to. This 
pemts in quick growth after planting in 
Reground, producing an extra early crop 
nd also a higher yield than is obtained 
fen Ordinary dormant seed are planted. 
he process of sprouting a small quantity 
pissed tubers for garden planting is easy. 
pimply Secure your seed for planting two 
weeks before the date intended 
sor Outdoor planting, selecting only sound 
aeaithy tubers, which may be of any size. 
fee tubers should be spread out in a 
single layer on the floor of a light room. 
piten & flat or shallow box can be placed 
MA living room window where a peck or 
NO 0f seed can be sprouted nicely. Under 
influence of the warmth and light the 
ubers start to grow, turning a dull green, 
M Sending out stubby sprouts from the 
eye. If the place is too warm or poorly 
these. sprouts become long and 
mimer, As such sprouts are liable to be 
proken off in planting, they are not as de- 


ltivate to ge 


2 


© Wal way, with at least one 
On each piece. These be 
anted Dy hand with the sprout pointed 
pWard. Plants from sprouted seed reach 
Se Surface ten days earlier than from 
Betton Seed and grow off rapidly. A 
2 Stand is generally secured from 
“tery seed, and more tubers are formed 
Eeech plant. The cost of sprouting a 
Sat tty of seed would prevent this 
nr m paying on a large scale. The 
a rd Ty varieties are the Early Ohio, 
Irish Cobbler, the latter being pre- 
couse of its productiveness and 
ctance. These varieties respond 
=> sprouting before planting. As a 
eg do €, gardeners south of Chica 
, Well to plant only these early 
lew Y, as late varieties such as Rural 
Suunorker are unsatisfactory in the more 
mae end western parts of the Corn 


able 28 the short which 
Send net easily broken off. The seed should 
oiclet, Planted when the sprouts are about 
col nan inch long, cutting the tubers in 


3° 


Belt, because of the hot dry summer. 
The importance of planting potatoes 
early should be emphasized. Experiments 


"The heating material is fresh stable have proved that the early plantings not 


only give a better stand, but yield consid- 
erably more. Planting potatoes late in the 
spring nearly always results in disappoint- 
ment, especially on poorly prepared soils. 
This is because the unfavorable hot dry 
weather, and injuries from insects, come 
at a time when the plant is just starting 
tuber formation. The result is a very poor 


crop. 
The use of small tubers for seed purposes 
is often debated. Unless they happen to 
be the crop from a field where diseases are 
present, there is no reason why small 
tubers should not be suitable for seed pur- 
serge It is not safe to plant seed weighing 
ess than one ounce, and tubers less than 
21 ounces in weight, had better be planted 
whole. The germination of whole seed is 
likely to be slow, unless they are sprouted 
before planting as described above. 


Fertilize the Garden 


To get the most out of the garden it is 
necessary to have the soil full of available 
pont food, and it is equally important te 

ave it in the very best of physical condi- 
tion. There ought to be a regular program 
to follow year after year to obtain these 
results. For the farm'garden, where there 
is an abundance of space, a third or a quar- 
ter of the graden should be sowed down to 
clover each year, and the whole growth 
turned under late in the fall, otten 
clover sod is a for growing vege- 
tables, me nga for root crops. A plan 
that works well for small gardens is to 
plant cow peas on that part of the garden 
where the early vegetables are grown, 
after these crops have been removed. Or 
the peas may be sown between the rows of 
vegetables two or three weeks before they 
are harvested. The addition of commerical 
fertilizer may help too. For many gardens 
stable manure is depended upon and im- 
proves wonderfully the fertility and texture 
of the soil. Heavy applications should be 
made in the fall, but light applications 
may be made safely in the spring. A layer 
two inches thick over the whole garden 
is not too much on run down or naturally 
poor soils. It ought to be plowed in or 
spaded in as early as possible so as to be- 
come well rotted and well incorporated in 
the soil. Other manures are useful in the 
garden, especially sheep and poult 
manures, which are more concentrated, 
and are best applied as a light dressin 
after a crop has been planted. Com 
leaves and other refuse should also be used 
on the garden when available. 
at many gardeners go no further in 
fertilizing the garden than the application 
of manure, and sometimes this is all that is 
necessary. But in many cases other fer- 
tilizers are needed in order to get the best 
results from the manure or green manuring 
crop. Lime is especially good after plow- 
ing in a green manuring crop, applying 
either ground limestone or slacked lime 
broadeast at the rate of fifteen pounds 
per square rod. Then all the w ashes 
which can be saved about the place should 
be used in the garden, 3. pounds per hun- 
«dred feet of row being a good amount to 
use. Coal ashes have little value as a fer- 
tilizer, but they should be sifted to remove 
clinkers, etc. Their chief value is to im- 
prove the physical condition of heavy soils. 

Many complaints come from gardeners 
who find that they cannot grow good root 
crops and that other crops run to excessive 
bush and vine growth instead of fruit pro- 
duction. In nearly every case this condi- 

tion comes from continuous use of stable 
manure and perhaps other nitrogenous 
fertilizers, without other kinds of plant 
food to make a balanced ration for plant 
growth. This condition favors leaf and 
vine growth so that such crops as cabbage, 
celery, lettuce, chard, etc., will grow well 
on this rich soil. Other crops should be 
fertilized with bone meal or acid phosphate 
to balance off the excessive amount. of 
nitrogen in the soil. Either of these fer- 
tilizers might be used very well in the 
garden regularly, as most soils are im- 
proved by these fertilizers. Five pounds 
per square rod broadcasted before planting, 
or 7 pounds per hundred feet of row, ap- 
ied in the drill at planting time is a good 
eavy application. These fertilizers as 
well as others can be conveniently applied 
by sprinkling lightly around the plants 
alter gome growth has been made. Such 
top dressings should be worked in with 
shallow cultivations. The gardener who 
uses a m manuring crop or stable 
manure 'y, seldom has need for nitro- 


“been on the ground for some days the 


gen fertilizers, but sometimes these are 
useful to force quick growth in salad crops, 
or to give a good start to other crops that 
have become stunted by cold weather, 
pests, or other unfavorable conditions. A 
soluble form, as nitrate of soda, or sul- 
phate of ammonia, should be used, but 
tiese materials will injure plants if used 
heavily or if the salt strikes moist leaves. 
A convenient way to.apply these materials 
when they seem to be needed is to make a 
solution of one pound to twenty-five 
allons of water. This can be applied by 
and, by a pump or through an irrigation 
m. Plants respond very quickly to 

this treatment, and watering with this 
solution is beneficial for houseplants also. 


PROTECTION FROM RABBITS 
‘By H, A. Surface, Pennslyvania 
Now is the time of year to be active in 
protecting trees from rabbits. There is 
not much danger excepting when the snow 
is on the ground; but after the snow has 


rabbits may become suddenly hungry 
enough for a general attack and do con- 
siderable damage at once.~ 

The injury extends to the trunks and 
lower branches and may have the serious 


result of making a place for fatal blight: 


germs to enter. Young trees may be cut 
off as clean as though done with a s 
knife. A certain fruit grower insisted that 
a vandal had been through his orchard 
cutting off the little trees, and took the 
writer into the orchard to show what he 
considered proof of a malicious attack by a 
human being.’ Examination showed the 
stubs cut smoothly, but the remainders of 
the tips were found on the ground so eaten 
that they would. not fit the stubs, as they 
would have done if cut by a knife. 

- As rabbits stand on the snow to feed, 
it is easy for them to reach above ordinary 
wrappings or mechaniéal devices when the 
show is deep, but such devices as give 
mechanical protection are all right when 
the snow is not deep. Woven wire wrap- 
pings are effective for shallow snows, but 
not for deep, if you purchase the short ones. 
Rags dipped in lime-sulphur solution and 
wrapped around the trunks are effective, 
safe, and economical. Succulent branches 
placed around a tree trunk will give it pro- 
— as long as they last and are avail- 
able. 

Fundamentally, of course, the rabbits 
should not be in the orchard. Burning 
brush piles, removing piles of wood and 
rails where they live, making it impossible 
to get under buildings, as by closing holes, 
filling holes in the ground which they would 
inhabit, ete., all are good means of pro- 
tection. 

A pair of beagles or Airdale dogs in the 
orchard, will soon learn their duty and 
be on the job almost constantly in a very 
effective manner. 


GROWING WATERMELONS 
By Sterling Rouse, Kentucky: 

In the following I am going to give you 
my way of growing the family supply of 
watermelons, which are both relished and 
healthful fruit for almost everybody. 

Take any good garden soil, plow in f 
In February or first part of March I haul 
fresh manure and make piles about six 
inches deep, and four to six inches in di- 
ameter, where the hills are to be made, and 
let the manure lie till the ground is to be 
prepared to plant. Then scatter what 
coarse manure has not melted. I then 
take about one half bushel of fine sand, 
if T*tan get it, and mix one pint of high 
grade truck fertilizer with sand, dig a hole 
where hill is to be, put the sand in and 
plant the seed. If sand can’t be obtained, 
mix fertilizer with soil and plant. 

It is not necessary for ground to be 
plowed in the fall but it is best. Last 
year I raised 75 or 80 melons on 14 hills, 
planted as described. Almost half of the 
melons weighed over 20 pounds:. The 
variety that has done best for me is the 
Tom Watson. This is for northern Ken- 
tucky. Farther north early varieties are 
preferred. This is a good crop for the 
young orchard, can be plan between 
trees, and will be enjoyed by all. For b 
I use bordeaux and arsenate. At the 
market price paid for melons here last 
— these 14 hills yielded over $25.00 
wi 


Clean surroundings in the dairy barn 
and clean methods of milking mean more in 
clean milk productiém than does an ex- 
pensive equipment. Better have care in a 
whitewashed wooden shed than 
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Vet 
Same Flies will not stay in a room 
whereitis grown. Very mys 
terious, but tests show such to 
be the case. Blooms (60 
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The Wonder of the World 
Roses on them in 8 weeks from 
ae lanting seed. We Guarantee 
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The 
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No Punctures 
No Blowouts 


Tire Problem Solved! 
The Tire Filler Era is here! 
Thousands of Motorists are 


discarding air—an . putti 
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Tire Filler. With ESSENKAY Tire 
Filler, punctures—blowouts—slow- 
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otc. 
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HE WOPK that a person is most 
interested in is the work that he is 
responsible for. 
man w 
chine does not take the interest or feel 
the responsibility that he would if he were 
making the entire machine. The home 
orchard seldom has anyone who takes the 
responsibility for its success or failure. 
Whenever there is nothing else to do, and 
there is a little straw or manure in the 


te 


“SPRAYING DAY.” The Help Each 
in This Week 


way, the orchard may get it, usually more 
by luck than anything else. No one takes 
the orchard as his special farm problem 
and looks after it, and | sarmag for it, the 
~~ other areas on the farm are treated. 
r. Kellar E. Beeson, club leader at 
Columbia City, Ind., says: “A 
many of our farms have a boy who would 
be enthusiastic over making the home 
orchard his special farm problem with only 
a little encouragement. and help.” In the 
spring of 1918 Mr. Beeson organized a 
oys’ Orchard Club ‘which had five boys 
as members who had home orchards. A 
horticultural specialist from the Purdue 
-Extension Department gave a pruning 
demonstration and pruned a resenta- 
tive tree in each orchard. he boys 
pruned the remaining nine trees with this 
tree as a check. In most cases each tree 
received about a half load of barnyard 
manure which was mostly scattered under- 
neath the droop of the branches rather 
than close up to the.body.of the tree. 
Any old stack bottom, straw or partly 
rotten cornstalks about the farms were 
used as mulch and spread under the trees 
as far out as the limbs extended and deep 
enough to keep down all growth of grass 
and weeds. This material adds humus to 
the soil and acts in the same manner as 
} cultivation in preventing evaporation of 
moisture during the summer. Another . 
advantage of mulched over cultivation in 
the home orchard, is the fact that the haul- 
ing of straw about the trees can be done in 
the winter or slack season of the year, 
while the cultivation comes fm the 
rush of spring farm work. The boys found 


From One Duchess Tree. Net Return $20. 
Outlay in Care of 10 Trees $9.31 


plenty of time to take. care of the pruning, 
manuring, and mulching Saturdays and 
after school. : 


Spraying Is Important 

The next important operation was 
spraying. The Hardie Manufacturi 
Company furnished the boys with a barre 
sprayer and all equipment. This outfit 
they placed in an old@-spring wagon and 
hauled it from orchard to orchard. The 
first spray, for San Jose scale, was applied 
before the buds opened. Commercial 
liquid lime sulphur was used at the rate of 
one gallon to eight of water. ‘To kill scale, 


Cc 


the 
makes only one part of a ma-~ with scale, the boys sprayed first with say a 


.10-foot bamboo wey 


~Home®Orchard Club Project 


=~ By C. J. Burkholder, Indiana 


it is absolutely necessary to get the s ray 
on every inch of the tree’s surface. ere 
trees were large and badly infested 


west wind, then made another application 
when the wind had changed into the east, 
northeast or southeast, thus insuring 
against missing a strip of eaeh limb to 
windward. : 

The first summer spray of lime-sulphur 
solution (114 gallons to 50 of water, plus 


11% pounds of powdered arsenate of lead) 
was put on just as the buds were showing 


The same spray was applied just. 


ain three weeks 


pink: 
after the petals fell, 
second week in 


later, and the last time t 
Tei foe late broods of codling moth, . 

e boys did all the work. The club 
leader taught the boys how to mix the 
aprag and emphasized the importance of 
thoroughly covering the whole tree with 


’ the spray, by personal demonstration. The 


barrel pump with 35 feet of spray hose, a 
rod and angle nozzle 
makes a very satisfactory equipment for 
the 20 tree farm orchard. 

The fruit which the boys produced on 
these old trees which had been neylected 
for years was almost entirely free from 
fungous and insect trouble. The un- 
sprayed trees in the orchards produced 
practically nothing at all and the few s 
cimens remaining on the trees in the 1 
were scarcely fit for cider stock. 


Net from $35.83 to $72.94 


One boy picked 16 bushels of fruit from 
one Duchess. tree which netted him $20. 


the T Brough 


The actual cash outlay in caring for the 
entire ten trees was $9.31. The boys were 
allowed 25 cents an hour for the time they 
spent in the orchard, and taking-out, in 
addition, cost of pruning tools and spray 
materials the lowest 10-tree. plot still net+ 
ted $35.83 and the highest $72.94 with an 
average net per tree of $5.49. 

The farm orchard lends itself very read- 
ily to this type of club work. Care must 
be taken, however, to select trees for such 
a project which are still vigorous. One of. 
the first things necessary in the rejuvena- 
tion of an old apple tree is to give it plenty 
of barnyard manure. A load to the tree is 
not too much. In pruning reduce the num- 
ber of small branches over the outside of 
the tree rather than to cut out alk the limbs 
in the center of the tree or get all the work 
done in a few minutes by cutting out a 
couple of large limbs. 

Probably the one most important. opera- 
tion in the farm orchard is spraying. All 
the work done in the orchard is practical: 

a total loss if the trees are not praca. § 
An outfit suitable for the home orchard of 
twenty to twenty-five trees will not cost 
more than $20 to $30. The state univer- 
sities, experiment stations, and county 
agents are always prepared to help those, 
sufficiently interested, to solve their 
orchard problems. High school agricul- 
tural teachers. and club leaders are ina 
position to do a great deal in the way of- 
educating and encouraging the farm. 

to take an interest in the farm orchard, 
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BACKS THIS SAW ing Sater onstantly 
For HERTZLER & ZOOK every bearing wih /i\ 
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- HAIR BALSAM Teamharness 26.85, Army Gua slings 
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Use Our Service 


Our Motto is:—Service To Our Subscribers. Having this in mind we have 

listed below a number of Clubs in which we have included the leading 

magazines of the country. We can save you money, time and worry. We 

know it is a big task for you to order your reading matter when you are 

obliged to send an individual order to each age emepns: but by ordering 

your magazine through us, you do. away with this trouble and also save ' 
money. Pick out the Club you want and mail your order today. DO IT 

NOW! Because the prices of magazines are going up and we cannot 

guarantee the Club rates for any'special length of time. 


Note the Saving on These Offers 


McCall's Magazine tag : These prices include a year’s subscription 
GROWER. yr. the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
_ and the magazine mentioned: 


XMERICAN FRUIT GRO 


Farm and Fireside. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Poultry Success 1 yr. 


Holstein-Friesian Register 
LaFollette’s Magazine 
OFFER N. Michigan Farmer. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. yr. 2 Our Price National Stockman and Farmer... 1.28 


Woman’s Home Companion yr. Young People’s Week! 
 RMERICAN FRUIT GROWER yr. Youth’s Companion... 
; }Add 50c extra to any of these offers 
Gleanings in Bee Culture Lys. . 91.00 Ons, and the American Fruit Grower will 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. -1 yr. sent three years: Other pub- 


lications one year. cia 4 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 

Box M "Chicago, Ill.” 

Little Folks 1 yr. $2.50 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. -1yr, You Gentlemen: Inclosed fine $ 

‘ : me a year’s subscription to the American Fruit 
Grower and the following magazines: 


Girls’ 
Hoard’s 
AMERICAN FRUI 


Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 

Successful F 

AMERICAN FRU 
Total. ~ 


n't Delay NOTE—If you are alceady tubscriber to the American Fruit 
Geom, ill be extended from expiration date to 
SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY 


1 yr. 


old su . Remember this offer is good for days only. 
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TES, we will ship to you—on abso- 
lutely free trial for four weeks—n gen- 
vine grade WING Piano DI 

cur prepotd. Your cheice 
of 3% atyies in any of mahogany, walnut 
oak —the most generous of 


No Money Down 
—Freight Prepaid 


instrument — all 

avvance by us. While the is in your home 

use it just as you it. At the end of the 

4 trial, if you h, you may 
at our © return 

Ban York Wing has toon for ti 

excellence for 4@years. 

will be amazed at our 

'rom-the-factory prices quoted in a 

letter to you. Send the coupon below. 


Big Valuable Book 
FREE 


Pia 
is book is absolutely free. It is one of the 
jano books It tells 


t piano ever 
-ast how to judge a piano. 


i contains ten tests 
apply to every piano. Apply 
end you'll 


these tests to any 

a piane or ou see 
40-year 


Attractive Monthly Rate 
For Rooms or Apartments for the Winter 
CAFETERIA PAR EXCELLENCE - 
Self Service 

MEN’S GRILL 
Japanese Waiters 
ROSE AND CASCADE ROOMS 
Colored Waiters 
‘MANDARIN ROOM 
J Wait i 
600 Rooms HOTEL TULLER 
$1.75 AND UP 


Neglected Orchard Pays Profit 


By Earle W. Gage, New York 


F. MASON, of Hickman Mills, Mo., 

has made a fortune from a 40-acre 

e apple orchard that*the neighbors 
swore could not be made to pay. Up until 
the time Mr. Mason took hold of its man- 
agement, this 40 acres had never been 
known to pay more than $200 per year. 
His profits the first season totalled $2,000; 
the next year $2,500; the third season, 
$8,100, and in the eight seasons he has 
rented this tract, he has banked more than 
$40,000, in spite of the fact that he had 
gone up against two pretty disappointing 


seasons. 

It was in 1910 that Mr. Mason quit the 
trail of the grip te rent this 40-acre orchard. 
When he went to the owners and asked if 
he could rent it, they were delighted, for 
they thought théy had discovered a new 
brand of fool, who was willing to part with 
his time and money. Mr. Mason made his 
own terms the first year, since then he has 
made so much = with the orchard 
that the owners have been very pleasant 
in their terms, since he had converted a 
millstone into a bank. 

The second day after the contract was 
signed the renter with a force of men went 
into the orchard, consisting of 15-year-old 
trees, and the battle for a crop started. 
The trees were then in bloom and the work 


A seven-year-old Weethy 0 tree, loaded with fruit, 
in the orchard of Wm. A. Vandevere, Port Ewen, N. Y. 
September 21, 1918. 


had to be done in quick order. It was. 
The first year the profit of $2,000 per- 
mitted the back-to-the-lander to pur- 
chase equipment needed to handle the 
orchard along practical lines. 

The topnotch production was reached 
in 1912, when more than 15,000 bushels 
were harvested, selling for $8,100. More 
apples were sold from the orchard in 1918, 
but the result was not so important, since 
the trees are now in fine condition. In 
1914, due to drought, the crop was re- 
dueed to about 9,500 bushels, which sold 
for $6,000. 


Record of Sprays 

Mr. Mason says that 10 per cent of the 
orchards in Missouri and Kansas produce 
90 per cent of the apples of a marketable 
type. His aim from the start was to have as 
near a 100 ~ cent producing orchard as 
possible. ‘“‘ sprayed first in the spring at 
cluster bud time,” he says, “applied when 
the first leaves-are about as large as a 
mouse’s ear. That was primarily for scab. 
I used one gallon of lime-sulphur solution 
to 25 gallons of water. : 

“T sprayed the second time just as the 
blossoms were dropping. That was for the 
codling moth. I used one gallon of lime- 
sulphur to 40 gallons of- water, with two 
pounds of paste arsenate of or one 
pound of dry arsenate. The third spraying 
was the same as the second, and was ap- 
plied two weeks later to control the curcu- 
io. The fourth spraying was done the first 
week of July, using the same a as in 
the second and third applications, to con- 
trol the second brood. .of codling moths 
and side worms. If cankerworms are 
prevalent I use three pounds of paste 


arsenate of lead, or half in dry form, to 50 


ons of water. 
“That is the spraying. If San 
Jose scale is present that must be treated 


in winter, after the leaves drop and before 
they make their appearence in the spring, 
spraying once with a, strong§¥ solution of 
lime-sulphur in proportion of one part of 


> pe ate to live. I put new trees on 


lime to ten parts water. This application 
is very good.” 
Cultivation and Pruning 

Mr. Mason banks for apple profits on 
cultivation, since he has demonstrated 
that his section of the country demands 
this treatment. ‘Cultivation of an or- 
chard is just as necessary as cultivating 
corn,” he says, “and other crops. Mois- 
ture must be present in the ground and the 
weeds must be kept down to prevent drink- 
ing up the moisture and the fertility the 
trees need. The surface must be thor- 
oughly tilled, too, to permit the moisture 
to enter the ground. Fall plowing of 
orchards has many great advantages. 

“Another very important thing is the 
ate Remove the surplus wood and 
elear the tree out so the sunlight and air 
strike it. Never cut out so much the sun 
will strike the big limbs. Don’t do all the 
pruning at once. Pruning should extend 
over a period of years. All cross limbs and 
all that are in the tree’s way should be 
removed, not all that is in your way. 

“Pruning is an art. I advise all orchard- 
ists who-want to engage in the business, 
as a business, to take a course in horticul- 
ture, either in some recognized agricultural 
school, or take a broad course of study at 
home. Watch the trees and their needs— 


n Mason. ‘We tried it and 
failed. The trees either died or just sim- 


h soil that has been rotated in various 
crops for at least five years.” 


SIMPLIFIED ? SPELLING 
_ Many a time and oft, indeed frecwently, 
since the picturesc days of Bret Harte and 
the “Spelling Bee at Angels,” we have 
yearned for a more direct road bywhich to 
arrive at phthisic and pneumonia. We 
would like to see a cwick cha in this 
matter as the present status ves us 
eweerly nervous lest we should be caught 


napping. 
. Robert W. Mason, recwests us to 
try out the following in several articles of 
our necst issue. We are vecst to find the 
proofreader recalcitrant. He prefers to 
stick to his anteic methods. Proofreaders 
ean be ecswisitly annoying, and we are, 
therefore, forced to confine our efforts to 
Mr. Mason’s own article which follows: 
30 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 
My Dear Sir—Will you kindly “try 
out”’ this suggestion in an article or two 
in your next issue and forward us a marked 
copy of thesame. We are sending this out 
as a test. If it takes well (and we believe 
bo it will) we have somthing further to 


Use’ cw for qu (ewick, freewent).° This 
was Old Eng usage before the Norman 
Invasion (1066); was Classical Greek 
usage; and is Spanish usage of today—Oc- 
curs once to about 400 words. Use csforx 
(mics, necst). This was Old Latin usage 
of the days of Cicero, and with us the x- 
sound is served often by cs, cks, ks, ets, 
(politics, stacks, books, acts) than x 
itself—Occurs once to about 400 
Dictionary on q and x. 

Now, the point is this, q and x are worth- 
less letters— “eescwisit” (exquisite); they 
have no vital associations c inging to them; 
they are barbarisms forced into i 
through invasion and it is rather a dis- 
= for an intelligent people, now in the 
ward and barbarous in its ; 
“Let’s do a little house cleaning.” Rye 
will just try this out and give us a chance 
out of it. Yours in good hopes, 

RoBerT W. Mason, See’y. 

P. S.—Just O. K. this idea and turn the 
matter over to the proofreader who will 
make the n in the proofreading — 
ew for qu (ewick, frecwent); ¢, only, for 
que (pitturese;—e-insert in anteic). 

s for x (mics, necst); s, only, for x-in- 
plural (bureaus); z for x-initial. 
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Fruit and Produce 
Sent FREE to You 


MONTHLY PAPER 
containing valuable 
information of interest to 
growers, packers and ship- 
pers. 
Articles on the producing 
and marketing of various 
crops along with illustra- 
tions and photographs. 


Data collected among ship 
growers as well as Ss 


compiled and edited in a newsy 
manner. 


Send Your Name and Address - | 


and have this interesting bul- 
letin reach you each month. 
ust write it on the margin. 
the grow- 
ing and packing industry are 
solving their problems for more 
profits. 
A Sample Basket of the 
Universal! Package-Bushel 


Shipping Basket will be sent to 
all users of 300 or more baskets 


per year. 


| 


Packag e Sales Grp. 
104 E. Jefferson Street 
| South Bend, Ind. | 
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HAVE been greatly gratified, 
and not a little helped, by the 
many letters which have been re- 

fed in response to our invitation to 
ers to write us their views of the 

ICAN FRUIT GROWER. Most of these 
havesaid very emphatically that they liked 
themagazine, and we are very glad of this, 
but almost all contained some criticism or 
estion for improvement. It is impos- 
gbleto publish nearly all of these, but each 
oneseems to contain something which aids 
usin our endeavor to make a traly helpful 
for our subscribers. We hope 
readérs will send in their views. 
The following letter has so many good 
points that it includes the substance of 
others and is therefore chosen for 
publication: 
Mr Samuel Adams, Editor - 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago: 

Dear Sin—Referring to your five ques- 
tons, if it took only a minute apiece to 
answer them, you might get more replies 
than you could ever read. Getting ideas 
on paper is a task to most people, and time 
OA thought are necessary, but I believe 
itis to the interest of all of us, as you say 
0 answer your frank appeal, so I 
briefly answer each question. 

{—I think the January issue is remark- 
ably fine. The appearance is excellent, 
the print easily read without strain to the 
eyes. The contents include a wonderful 
variety of most interesting and practical 
subjects, written to give helpful informa- 
tion and not to fill the pages with well- 
sounding and entertaining words that leave 
one little the wiser for his money. We 
know the difference, and real, 
expert knowledge and are thankful for it. 
The editorial pages cover timely subjects 
of general interest. The one on sprayers, 
at the start, should prevent the loss of 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of fruit 
next year, for conditions cannot become 
normal in a moment. The whole country 


Bushel is practically four years behind in needed 
sent to improvements, and an unusual domestic 
askets demand to catch up, as well as great for- 
igi demand, will unfortunately keep 
D up, But we are fortunate to get 


wrestling with. Had I known in September 
what he told, I could have saved much 
fruit. My little orchard came into bearing 
for the first time last summer, and while I 
had fairly well mastered the training and 
fae cultivation of trees, I knew nothing of tak- 
ing care of the fruit whenit came. Fearin 
the apples would not mature soon enoug 
after picking, I built a series of shelves 
and spread them out so they would get 
plenty of air. ‘That was the last of Sep- 
ber. Within a month they were as 
fine for eating, though they were Stayman 
Winesaps, as I had expected them to be 
in February, and in six weeks they had 
begun. to wilt and some to rot. So you 
an appreciate how I devoured every word 
of Mr. Green’s article, and the whole fam- 
ily had a laugh over the hard week’s work 
put in making those shelves and un- 
nowingly doing my best to ruin some of 
the largest and finest apples I ever saw, 
each a pet with me. But my wife says it’s 
an ill. wind that blows nobody good; for 
now she has in the cellar, for preserves, 
empty jars, etc., the finest set of shelves 
for miles around. 
Other articles that especially intérested 
me were ‘‘Problems in Pruning Young 
Trees,” by Roy E. Marshall* “How 
va C. Barrows Made a Success of Fruit,” 
by Paul C. Stark; “Amateur Grape Grow- 
ing in America,” by S. J.. Bole; “Orchard 
Problems and Their Solution,” by Paul 
‘Some Experiences in Orchard 
ilization,” by W. C. Rohde; “The 
“ne Orchard,” by Daniel ‘Leatherman; 
H mereasing Orchard Efficiency,” by E. 
meee: as well as shorter notes such as, 
atch the Apple Leaves,” “Land for 


Growing,’ Heads for Trees,” 
TREES) Ht, Pears and Cherries,” by Alvah 
T = ulver; “New or Standard Varieties,” 
ith Hillara; “Bulletins Worth Read- 


ing,” and “ Winter Birds in the Orchard,” 
ISH by Eugene Davis. Indeed it is hard to 


nos "ave out anything pertaining to apples 
a Tree ant ar a8 I am an enthusiast for all of them 
about them. I liked Mr. 
Colby’s article on spraying, very 


8.—As to what I don’t, like, one thing 
surprised me in “Suitable Storage Condi- 
tions,” where it says, ‘Apples should be 
stored with sufficient space to permit free 
air circulation.’”’ If that means arranging 
them on shelves “nothing doihg”’ with me. 
I have learned that lesson. Perhaps I mis- 
take what is meant, but it apparently con- 
tradicts Mr. Green’s article on ‘‘How 
to Keep Apples,” and I feel certain Mr. 
Green is right. I think you should catch 
such slips as this ‘‘free air circulation” 
statement, which might.do much harm to 
the amateur. Or you should see that the 
meaning is so plain that a person will not 
be misled. = 
I don’t think of anything else to criticise, 
unless it be that Mr. J. W. Jackson’s fine 
poem, the “Cereal Song,” might have been 
ee at the top of the column instead of the 
ottom. A touch of these finer sentiments 
now and then is something we all need to 
keep us from becoming too material. 
4.—As to what I would add, I fear it 
would take too long to mention everything 
(I have put in two hours on three ques- 
tions already, not three minutes as you 
lanned), but here are some of the things. 
ow to care for stubs where limbs are re- 
moved—how to cut these limbs. off—sev- 


eral photographs of apple trees properly ~ 


pruned, showing clearly the distribution 
of branches, different views of the same 
tree large enough to get ideas from, and 
of various ages from four to 15 or more 
years. Such photographs would be like a 
ide book to an amateur. Also, how to 
now when a tree has scale, all the signs 
known to experts of the presence of scale. 
Why did the ends of apple twigs die back 
a few inches last summer, and will a rem- 
edy be found, or will this natural pruning 
do no harm? Do lumps here and there on 
trees mean crown gall, that is little lumps 
on limbs? An article on crown gall and 
even photographs, enlarged, of how it 
looks on limbs and roots would put ama- 
teurs on their guard. Would ten year old 
trees die later from crown gall, and bear 
less fruit? An article on how the State 
Department of a ought to pro- 
tect the people by sending experts to 
nurseries two or three times a year to dig 
into, each field and condemn those fields 
where trees are full of crown gall, would 
help. I once found a whole filed full of 
crown gall in a big nursery and when I 
wrote to the state authorities they merely 
replied that it. was a “serious reflection on 
any nursery.” I think it was a far more 
serious reflection on themselves, for they 
are put there, and paid out of our taxes 
to protect the people, while the nur- 
series are in business to make money. If 
they have not the sense and grit of duty 
to expose such practice and prohibit it, 
when thousands of people are investing 
hard-earned savings in fruit trees, then 
they should get out or be thrown out, and 
some live, honest man put in charge, one 
who will make it his serious business to 
help the state get sound trees that will 
make permanent orchards. - 

Enthusiastic as I have been to plant 
and nurse an orchard into bearing, it will 
make my blood boil if I find some of my 
trees have crown gall (which I never heard 
of when I started) and all because the state 
was lax in protecting the people. 

Nearly another hour has passed and this 
is the last sheet of paper I have left, so 
shall have to begin to close. But regarding 
stubs, I cut off some limbs last March two 
or three inches thick and painted the stubs 
with white lead and linseed oil. This fall I 
was surprised to find the bark on some of 
them had died back three or four inches, 
and I found seven white worms burrowing 
under the old bark below the cut, where the 
living limb left the tree at an angle of 45° 
I removed the dead bark and worms and 
painted the bare wood again. Even where 

afting wax was used on wounds where 

imbs were removed, the worms entered. I 

think I ought to have cut the limb off very 
close, and trimmed the sides of the stubs 
down to the level of the rest of the limb, 
so that the bark would have started new 
growth at once and not dried. 

5.—I find nothing that should be 
omitted. In fact I would repeat articles, 
in either the old or a new form, every 
season. Mr. Green’s article on keeping 
apples will not do a new subscriber any 


next fall when he picks his apples. 

‘ou know about it, but he doesn’t. Each 
September there should be an article to 
teach the new and remind the old sub- 


prize 
donated a grand champion cup valued at | 


* 


Many Valuable Suggestions Received 


seribers. So of all other topics in season. 
If you strive only to get topics new to you 
(we want them too) you will shoot over 
the heads of thousands of suburbanites and 
others growing up, who want to know each 
season what you learned years ago, all of 
which will be new and interesting to them. 
History repeats itself, you know. Articles 
on planting, selecting stock, inspecting 
stocks received, pruning before or after 
planting, and later—fertilizing, best vari- 
eties based on experience, cultivating, 
spraying, with a calendar of the times to 
spray given now and then, training of 


fruit spurs, thinning of fruit, especially the | 


first few years of bearing to avoid breaking 
of valuable limbs, these will always be 


interesting and helpful, also when to pick © 


apples, late September, late October, after 
a light frost or when. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I have answered your 
five questions as best I could. It has taken 
three hours and ten minutes (not five min- 
utes), on a Sunday afternoon when I espe- 
cially like to lie down and rest, but I liked 
the way you put it and I hope others will 
give time also to benefit all. 

EDWARD W. ABELL, Pennsylvania. © 


AUSTRALIAN FRUIT NOTES 
The Tasmanian fruit growers approach- 
ed the Central Fruit Committee with re- 
gard to a Tasmanian National Fruit Show, 
to be held alternately in Hobart and 
Launceston. 


That evaporating of fruit is a necessit 
of modern orcharding is now freely ad- 
mitted. It is claimed that a really reliable 
evaporator is as essential to the orchardist 
as is the harvester to the farmer. 


The various Education Boards have ap- 
proved of the essay scheme referred to in a 
eh report, and the essays will be 

ased on the information contained in the 
vay. ape August mumbers of the Fruit 
or. » 


A New South Wales subscriber to the 
‘Fruit. World,’ Australia, writes: ‘‘There 
should: be a. free interchange of products 
between. such countries as Australia, 
United States of America, Canada, etc., 
which will operate to the best interests of 
the fruit industry.” , 


The Secretary of the Australian Fruit 
Exhibit reported that upward of 200 
pounds been received toward 

ize fund. The Vacuum Oil Cup had 


20 $100. #It, is 
anticipated the fund will reach 1,000 
pounds. 


At the tractor plowing competition for a 
shield presented by the Food Production 
Department in England, Herefordshire 
was the winning county in March. The 
winning team from August 24 to April 5 

lowed 662 acres besides doing other work. 

uring March forty tractors in Hereford- 
shire plowed 2,584 acres. 


The Sapindus or Soap Tree is of Central 
American origin, producing fruits, the en- 
velope of which can replace soap for wash- 
ing linen. In 1901 some six year old trees 
yielded up to. 110 pounds of fruit each. 
On boiling the fruit with water, a soapy 
emulsion is obtained well suited for clean- 
ing woolens and silk, to which it gives a 
kind of luster. A fine white powder can 
be extracted from it. It is recommended 
for the purpose of giving greater wetting 
power to fungicide sprays. 


The twelfth Annual Session of the Aus- 
tralian Conference of Fruit Growers was 
held at Launceston, Tasmania, on October 
8th. According to the “Fruit World” of 
Australia, “There was a marked unanim- 
ity in the discussions: differences between 
the states which had previously been vig- 
orously debated «and keenly fought, 
seemed by mutual’ consent to find their 
place in the largér’vision of a common- 
wealth - and - New ‘Zealand - wide brother- 
hood. The pervading spirit was ‘that the 
industry of fruit growing was bigger than 
the confines of any one state or New 
Zealand: that the interests of one were 
the interests of all. In fact, this could 
not fail to be the spirit when in the con- 
ference chamber were sitting men from 
tropical Queensland alongside of men from 
Southern Tasmania arid New Zealand. 
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329 Plymouth Place Chicago 


WHAT EVERY HOME CANNER 
SHOULD HAVE 


One of our. H & A Hand Power Double Seam- 
ers. The only Adjustable Hand Power Double 
Seamer built that will seal all sizes of ganitery 
Fruit and Vegetable cans. Write for prices an 
free descriptive matter to Dept. S. 


HENNINGER & AYES MFG. CO. _ 
80 and 82 N. 5th St. Portland, Oregon 


SEND 


nted 


rower 
j ewitt “Affeviean Eagle” work and outdoor shoes 
come to you by return mail. Such wonderful vaiues are 
these shoes, so well made, so stylish, and the price is 
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Photo by Ohio Experiment Station 


} i IT’S APPLES YOU WANT—not just trees—fertilizer will help 
produce them. ‘The illustration shows results secured in a south- 


hard—2'2 barrei: t with fertilizer, as against one-q 
> The cost of fertilizer for the extra 24 bartels (at 


"Fertilizer the Best Possible 
Orchard Investment 


How was it all brought about? 


Largel the effect of fertilizer on wood growth. Fruit spurs 
are borne ad ~~ new wood, Where wood h is poor—where the leaves 
drop early in the autumn—long before growth should cease—and where the soil 
beneath the trees ws but scanty mulch material, or weak and sickly cover 
crops, fertilizer will prove a highly profitable investment. Fertilizer applied 
when the buds appear will i this year’s crop. , 
In peach orchard experiments in West Virginia, fertilizer doubled 
“the growth of new wood, increased leaf (factory) area four-fold, increased set of 
fruit bude 50 per cent., doubled the yield and improved the quality of fruit. 
It will pay you to learn more about fertilizers. Let us send you 
our free bulletin—"Fertilizers—What They Are and How to Apply Them.”— 
It’s interesting. 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the National Fertilizer Association 

901 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 1401 The Munsey Bldg. 
Chicago Baltimore 


“fertilizer Feeds the Crops that Feed the World” 


When it’s Nitrate Time 
for Apples .. 


Nitrate ef soda gets busy at once. * 
Apply at the rate of 300 Ibs. to the 

» acre for full-grown trees. This aver- 
ages from 3 to 6 lbs. to the tree. 


| Nitrate of Soda 


imcreases the value and size of your crop by 
furnishing it with the essential food it requires 
while growing. Apply when growth starts in 
the spring. Early applications have a most 
favorable influence. Nitrate of Soda also 
supplies the strength needed to resist cold 
weather, drought and disease. 

For any of these adverse*conditions, use 
later applications as may be required. 


FREE Book 


Send for free copy of “Fertilization of Ap- 
ple Orchards.” It’s attractive and instruc- 
tive. Facts and experiences are given which 
show how Nitrate of Soda has helped crops 
to bigger and more profitable growth. 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS. 
CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE 
25 Madison Ave., New York 
_| Dr. WILLIAM MYERS. «.... 
Chilean Nitrate Committee, 25 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Please send me a FREE copy of “Fertilization of 
| Apple Orchards.” 


culture and fertilization. It 


made hundreds of dollars in one . ; 
now. i i are 
the use of Nitrate | eh a 
of Soda. P.0 State 
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Fertilizing the Orchard 
Discarding the Old Theories in Preparation for Newly Established Rage tam 
By S. B. Haskell, Maryland e On t 
HE FEEDING of orchard trees isa - It so happens that some fifteen or 
? more difficult proposition than the ago, the writer was for a time in imma, i 
f of most other farmerops. ate charge of one of the oldest for. plots 
We are ing with a permanent crop— tility experiments in the United State 0 
one that oftentimes oecupies the land for He , at that time, recently Staduate Me ip the 
more than the space of a man’s lifetime. from an agri . naturally WI 
We are also dealing with a was somewhat prone to apply the teaching the 8 
crop, and one for which the condition. of received to in this spade At 
the soil is of the utmost importance. The orchard. The orchard was just coming HE was | 
, also, usually has a very high acre into full bearing, the differences dygpy prove 
value, which in itself hag a very material, treatment were marked, and the many 
but seldom apprecia ing on the tunity to substantiate theory rather ta GROv 
whole fertility problem. Perhaps because to- make new ns was rathe I of po 
arisen @ num 
ts cal thera fads and foibles, oll having Barnyard Manure and Increased 
treatment of the they 


to do with the fertility 
orchard 


For the sake of clearing the ground for 


consideration of certain newly established wood growth, in faet better than thatm Thi 


facts ing the feeding of orchard trees, cured from any other fertility treatmay a (horn 
some of which have been brought out only It also gave r uch the largest yield, Tai smo 
within the last few years, it is worth while apples were | pumpkin, ia py th 
to take a little time to discuss some of fact. Quality, ever, WAS Very, Warme gidit 
those theories to find how they were poor—so poor that from thy 


Statiorw 


Where Phosphoric Acid and Potash, but no Nit » Were Used ce 
Three-Year-Old Peach Orchard Experiments in West Virginia bm: 


, and.why it is that some of them plot were discriminated against tym 


develo 
are still being followed. I will list a few of those who. knew about them. 
these once popular “theories:” Now manure is effective very MRRMIP niot, 
(1) Fruit trees need no fertilizer. . because of its high nitrogen COMBI the fo 
@) Fruits are — water, contain but furthermoré, as we will try to Wood : 
little plant food, and hence need no arti- later, nitr is the plant food eamm potash 
ficial feeding. most effective in increasing wood Game 
(3) Nitrogen should not be used on growth. Comparing these two resi potash 
trees—it stimulates wood growth at the very large wood growth, and poor GUNMEN @uced 
expense of fruit production. could be more Back ¢ 
(4) Potash gives color to fruit, adds for the writer, being somewhat YOURE Ie la 
flavor, and makes the tree resistant to dis- than he is at present, to conclude laughal 
ease and insect injury. nitrogen definitely injured quality OMREEE fons 
Any orchardist who has been at the pro- produced, and that in general it si It is 
duction end of the game any length of time - used on orchard trees? Actual admit 
ean add to this list—perhaps even a few even went a bit farther, and claimee@ae tact +} 
pet theories of his own. barnyard manure was not a satisi@@l treatm, 
There must: be some solid foundation for fertilizer for apple orchards. a growth 
all of the above theories. Fruit growers as From the light of later investiga 00d ¥ 
a class are careful workers—and also ac- the writer is perfectly ready to admilWSie looked, 
‘eurate observers. They may have made when it can be obtained, barnyard MEE Vigoroy 
mistakes, as for instance to draw an illus- is often an excellent thing to for the 
tration from another phase of orchard orchards, But, to come back to thOGy tially o 
practice, when they took it for granted that tion—just what. was the cause of insect, 
to prune was to increase growth, and to quality of the apples grown on the MARIEEE as met} 
reduce the leaf area of the tree was to in- plots? Was it due to nitrogen? of, @Mmme spread, 
crease its yielding capacity. Yet, in gen- much nitrogen? or, to too little pam Bone 
eral, the practices arrived at by fruit grow- Or tothe sum-total of unbalanced fem @ 
ers are based on sound practical reason. and pruning not of the best? Tham The, 
Despite this, all of the above theories can many ble eauses for the resale Made y 
be shot full of holes. the deduction regarding nitrogen MSIE tteatme 
preted what they have seen in the orc Colo ©Pplerr 
—and hence arrived at unsound deduc- D0 Wood High 
tions, and practices not based on solid ture itse 
foundation. The next plot was treated with Were vey 
The writer of this article must admit ashes, one ton per acre annually. Perl served 
that he himself belongs to the above elass— it should be said in passing that che wi Orehard: 
and for the time being he is going to make orchard was in sod, so that it ' The 
himself the ‘“‘goat,” and relate his own effect of barnyard manure, or @ GEES estab list 
experience in misinterpreting the results treatment on the sod, as well as .0am trees, a) 


of fertility work on orchard trees. trees theznselves. The apples on thm 
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ways highly colored, sometimes 
td Ee the best in the whole orchard. 
Ep the other hand, the fruit was usually 
gmewhat inferior in size—although not 
markedly 8°, and the yield was disappoint- 
ingly low compared to other fertilized 
gts. The wood growth on this plot was 
sis0 small especially when compared 
adjacent manure-treated plot. 
hat was the cause of the high color of 
Geapples grown on the wood ash plot? 
At the time the writer concluded that it 
gus potash—in fact, he thought he had 
it. Possibly, however, there are 
many readers of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GgoweR who will point out that the facts 
poor wood growth, and the trees there- 
being open to the sunlight all the year 
sound, were responsible for the high color 
sithe apples grown on wood ashes. Should 
they do so, the writer would hesitate to 
ake up the cudgels in favor of the old 


The third plot had no fertilizer. Fur- 
fhermore, it so happened that about this 
time the whole orchard was badly infested 

the San Jose scale—at that time a new 
gidition to the list of Orchard pests. 


but immensely better than that on the 
unfertilized plot, which was almost exactly 
80 barrels. The yield on the manured acre 
was 556 barrels, somewhat better as will be 
noted than that on the best of the fertilized 
plots. It was certainly well worth while 
to demonstrate this fact, for today too 
many orchardists are living on hope and a 
memory of the time when soil conditions 
were better than they are at present. 
Now, to sum up positively just what 
was demonstrated by these experiments? 
In the first place, they showed very defi- 
nitely that one of the theories which we have 
mentioned—that which inclined to the 
view of apple trees needing no feeding, 
was unsound. Apple trees do need feed- 
ing, and when the soil can’t furnish it. all, 
food must be supplied from outside sources. 
Secondly, these exveriments showed, 
under certain conditions that artificial fer- 
io treatment may be very profitable. 
Thirdly, and — more important 
they illustrate the difficulty -of 


win: 
sound conclusions from limited data. 
So much for ‘the old theories. Parts of 


all of them are contained in the theories on 
which our present-day practices are based. 


Where all three pidinstood elomente—Nitsogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash were use. 
ree-year peach 


complete ferti sbest. Th 


Methods of control had not been worked 
| Cut. The fertilized plot was very severely 
injured, more so seemingly than any other 
got, On both sides of this fertilized plot 
the fertilizer application carried potash, 
| Wood ashes on one side, and muriate of 
§ Potash on the other. Therefore, the writer 
tame to the conclusion that the use of 
potash in fertilizer rather markedly re- 
Gited the ravages of the scale. Looking 
Back On this conclusion it seems more or 
#8 laughable, but in fact is not more 
Mighable than a number of other conclu- 
Sons which are reached now and again. 
His simply embarrassing to have to 
admit the error—that is all.. T 
fact that on other fertilized plots the 
Weatment was such as to lead to fair wood 
@owth, and in three of the five plots, to 
oe Wood growth, was absolutely over- 
Ooked, Yet it is probable that this more 
ts growth of wood was responsible 
or the trees on these fertilized plots par- 
tially o owing the attacks of the scale 
iMseet, and avoiding injury until such time 
#8 Methods of-control caught up with the 
spread of the pest. 


Bone and Potash Brought in Clovers 


The last two plots had complete fertilizer, 
oad Up of bone and potash salts. This 
poatment was quite markedly effective 
M bringing in clovers, which doubtless 
supplemented the comparatively small 
mount of nitrogen contained in the mix- 
itself. Results on both of these plots 
me very good. They have in many cases 
petved as a basis for fertility practice in 
ds of the neighborhood. 
. Wed One big thing which this orchard 
ine lished was that it paid to feed the 
Be? and feed them liberally: At that 
sens orchard was approximately 
old, and the yield from the 


= Of the fertilized acres totaled 488 


. grown. Soils differ. 


he self shows that it needs. On this bagis our 
*. °(1). Practically all fruits are borne on 


any meansva large. yield, 


A 
orchard experiments in West Virginia 


The rest must be thrown into the discard, 
for the results of work done in several of 
our agricultural experiment stations now 
gives us an opportunity to formulate a 
statement of principles on which a 
stem of rational fertility treatment of 
the orchard may be based To do this, 
however, we must base our case on feeding 
the plant and not on feeding the soil. 
The plant itself is the same wherever 
After all, the bi 
problem is to understand the plant—an 
to supplement the plant food furnished 
by the soil on which it happens’to be 
grown, by those foods which the plant it- 


principles may be formulated as follows: 


new wood. This holds for apples, and also 
holds for peaches. The principle applies in 
the grape vineyard as well as in the apple 
orchard. Even when we come down to the 
cane fruits we find that it holdstrue, for the 
suckers produced by this year’s growth 
furnish the new. bearing wood for next 
year’s crop. Likewise, the strawberry, the 
smallest of the fruit plants, bears its fruit 
on the new wood, for herethe runner from 
this year’s mother-plant furnishes the new 
waa for the bearing of next year’s crop. 

(2) As a corollary, the best fertility 
practice is that which first produces and 
then controls new wood growth. There is 
no object in growing it and having it 
winter-kill—growth such as this is pro- 
duced but not controlled. Also, there is 
no object in having so much wood that the 
fruit is of poor quality. Production and 
control must go together. 

(8) Associated with the foregoing must 
be those fertility practices which keep the 
soil in condition, which keep it alive, which 

ive it ability to hold water, and to admit 
ree circulation of air. 

In the April issue will be taken up the 


‘quently less freight. 
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Number 3. 


The Orchard needs a top dressing of quickly-avail- 
able nitrogen, and will respond to it just as quickly and 
surely as timothy, winter grains, or vegetables. Nothing 
brings young orchards into bearing so quickly or keeps 
the older trees in profitable condition so surely. 


The best nitrogenous fertilizer for orchard use is 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia. It carries more 
ammonia (25)4% guaranteed) than any other, conse- 
( It is all soluble, quick acting, 
and all available, besides being easy to spread by 
hand or by machine. 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
Great American Ammoniate 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known stand- 
ard article that has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers 


for years past. Especially kiln-dried and ground to make it fine 
ein U.S.A. 


and dry. Ammonia 254% guaranteed. 


4 


Write The Barrett Company, Agricultural Department 
for these free bulletins. Order by number. 


No. 20—“Recent Investigations as to Nitrogen Fer- No. 84—“Sulphate 
Bey tigat: fn rogen Fer. 0. phate of: Ammonia: Its source, Pro- 


No. 27—“How to Increase the Yield of Timothy.” bested 

fo. 27—" How to the Yield o No. ‘85—“ Fertilizing the 

No. 58—“Sulphate of Ammonia by Those Who 
now. 


No. 86—‘*More Wheat.’’ 
No. 61—‘“‘Oats and Their Fertilization in the South.” 


No. 87—“Let Us Help You to Study Farming.” 
No. £8—"Sulphdte of Ammonia ve. the Boll Weevil.” Successtul Potato Growing.” 
No. 69—‘“ More Cotton.’’ 


No. 89—“ Sulphate of Ammonia for Vegetables.” 

No. 70—'The Seven Good Ears and the Seven Thin _ N° 90—'Which Source of Nitrogen is Best?”” 
Ears of Corn.’’ : 

No.'71—Fertilizer. Note Book, 


No, 91—“Sweet Potatoes and Yams.” 
No. 98—“Sulphate of. Ammonia as a Nitrogenous 
No. 81—Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia— Fertilizer. 
lor’ Use. 
No. 88—‘The Production of Sulphate of Amnionia 


for’1915-1916.”" 


No. 94—“Sulphate of Ammonia for Sugar Cane.” 
No. 95—“ Reference List on Sulphate of Am- 


producing and,contrelling. bearing wood. » + 


For information Agri 
cultural 
as to appli The Company 


‘Athens, Ga. New York, N.Y. Midina, Ohio 
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FREE BERRY BOOK 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


more fruit. 


L. J, FARMER, Box 807, Pulaski, N. Y. 


PLANTS—SEEDS—ROOTS 


Complete asscrtment of hardy Northern 
grown Berry Plants, Garden Seeds and 
Roots. Strickly first class. True to name 
Prices reasonable. Catalog sent FREE, 


A. R. WESTON & CO, Bridgman, Mich: 


Strawberry Book Free 


All about the Fall Bearing: high-grade 
stock. 75 standard varieties to choose 


from. Send for one, 
E. W. POTTER 
Box 348 Leslie, Mich. 


Strawberry and Cane Plants 


Our Everbearing Strawberry Plants, from 
the “Heart of the Michigan Fruit Belt,” are 
mongymakers. 

Write for price list of our High Grade Stock. 

BENTON HARBOR NURSERY CO. 
Cor. Elm and 8th St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


NIGHT’S FRUIT PLANTS 


have been the Standard for over 
3 YEARS. Don’t waste time and 
money with inferior stock. 


$1000 per acre has been made growing Strawberries and 
Raspberries. YOU can do as well with KNIGHT’S 
P YTS. Write for FREE catalog today. 


DAVID KNIGHT & SON, Box 100, Sawyer, Mich. 
VERBEARING STRAWBERR 


li Kinds of Small Fruit 
4 


Sure to Grow, Wealthy Steck, FREE - Mi 
ear. te 

y 
J. RORELY, Bridgman, Wich, 1919 Catalog 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW” 


Best —* and Fall- Strawberries at R ble 
Prices. Blackberry Currant ond. 


Plots in FR 
E. WHITTEN’S FREE. Bridgman, Mich. 


California Privet Asparagus plants. Thi 
‘shrubs, etc. truetoname: 
ters List ready. 
Westminster, 


A POSTAL WILL BRING of the Mi th 
fruit in any climate. Write Pee’s Vineyard, Kenton, Ohio 


guarantee our Hardy WN: Grown Plants to 
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Winter- Time 
Spraying 
By H. A. Surface, Pennsylvania 


Spraying can be done with advantage at 
any time during the winter when it is not 
too cold for the physical comfort of the 
men doing the work. The nature of the 
pests for which a done during the 
dormant season should be kept in mind, as 
the material to use depends entirely upon 
this point. They do not eat at this season, 
consequently arsenical poisons are at once 
ruled out as useless. This answers the 
question as to whether it is advisable to 
add some arsenate of lead or arsenite of 
lime to the spray material for dormant use. 
The pests are dormant, hardy, and well- 
protected; hence, mild mixtures, such as 
are used in the summer, are useless, and 
failure can result from even a thorouglf 
application of the best of material if it 

tco dilute. We have several records of 
amare to control San Jose scale from the 
application of both home-boiled and com- 
mercial lime-sulphur, just because the ma- 
terial was diluted too far. Dusting or 
“dust spraying”’ is likewise useless during 
the dormant season. 

The pests for which dormant spraying is 
to be made are such as the peach leaf curl, 
the pear leaf blister mite, pear psylla or 
“jumping plant louse,” the scale insects, 
especially the San Jose scale, and the ex- 

eggs of a few species of insects, 
especially of plant lice or aphids on the ap- 
ple twigs, and possibly the eggs of the tus- 
sock moths, the fall canker worm, and the 
tent caterpillar. For each of these, with- 
out exception, the lime-sulphur solution 
is the standard remedy if applied thorough- 
ly and strong — It should be not 
less than 1.03 s oh siphin at the time 
of application. The only sure way to know 
this is to test the liquid in each spray tank 
with a hydrometer after it has been mixed 
and stirred. Ir dormant spraying, no’ 
strength of lime-sulphur will injure any 
tree, shrub or bush; consequently, the 
eg point is to get it strong enough to 
kill the pests in this hardy es 


When to Apply Spray * 

In spraying peach trees for leaf curl it is 
i rtant that the application be made 

hefor ore the buds start to swell in the spring, 
as the hibernating germs or spores that 
cause leaf curl, are lurking under the edges 
of the bud scales and get into the young 
leaves just as soon as growth starts. 

In spraying apple trees, on the other 
hand, there is no advantage in spraying 
early, and the apple aphis as well as scale 
insects (San Jose, oyster shell, scurfy, etc.) 
are effectively cleaned up by spraying 
about the time the tips of the green leaves 
commence to show. It is the experience 
of the writer, extending through many 
years, that this is the best time of the year 
and the best and most economic method 
to clean up the species of apple aphids or 
plant lice that pass the winter as eggs on 
the twigs, as well as the scale insects that 
may be present. Plant lice eggs may be 
present and abundant in the apple orchard 
during. the winter in the form of small 
elongate, black shining specks near the 
terminal buds of the twigs. Examination 
of the twigs should be made soon, and if 
such pests are present, preparations should 
be made to spray them without loss of 
time as soon as the tips of the green leaves 
commence to show in the_ early spring. 
This will be found far Gaacer and more 
effective then than spraying later with the 
expensive (though effective) nicotine and 
soap sojution. 

In regions where there have been recent 
injuries by pear psylla (‘jumping plant 
lice,” or “bark lice’) or pear leaf blister 
mite, the pear trees should be sprayed with 
the strong lime-sulphur solution (either 
home-boiled or commercial) at any time 
during the dormant season, sprayin the 
trunks and larger branches well from differ- 
ent angles, 

Some troubles cannot be met bs spray- 
ing. These aresuch as black knot of plum 
and cherry, and peach yellows. Cut out 
and burn the black knot, cutting at least 
a half foot below the injury. Pull peach 
trees with yellows. It is no use to try to 
cure them. Others can safely be planted 
in the same places, if desired. They will 
_ take the disease from any germs in the 
soil. 

One esti- 


A sizable business is farming. 
farmers at 


mate places the number ‘of 


LAMBERT’S 
SULPHUR 


ARSENATE or LEAD 


And Other Spray Materia 


_Insure Better Fruit. 


Shipmont 
Stationary, Portable orggg 
Saw-kig—all at greatly 
prices. Best’ 

for Write for new 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. WITTE, Pres, 

WITTE ENGINE works 
sees Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo, 

146 Empire Buiiding, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 cents per word 


POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


PLANTS, TREES AND SEEDS 


WE PAY $100 MONTHLY SALARY AND FUR- 
nish rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
puny and stock -powders. Bigler- Company, 
328, Springfield, Ill. 


AGENTS—MASON SOLD 18 SPRAYERS AND 
autowashers one Saturday; profits $2.50 each. 
Square deal. Particulars free. Rusler Company, 
Johnstown, Ohio. 
AGENTS: NEW 2 IN 1 REVERSIBLE, DOU- 
ble-duty raincoat. One side rich, tan dress coat, 
other side storm coat. Two coats for the price of 
one. Saves $10.00. Positively 
proof or money back. Commission-paid same 
you write orders. No capital required. ¢ sell 
er. Real money for agents. Sample tonutiaed: 
Direct-Sales Inc., 436 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio. 


SALESMEN WANTED—TO SELL OILS, BOLT- 


mills, auto owners, stores, farmers, threshers, out- 
side large cities. Excellent proposition. Paid 
weekly. O. L. Doty, Dept. 29, Cleveland, Ohio. 


16 to 40—women—18 to $1, Sample 

year. Examinations everywhere 

tions free. Franklin Institute, "Dept. Cc. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

AGENTS: NEW REVERSIBLE RAINCOAT. 
One side dress garment, otherside storm coat. 

Saves $10.00. Guaranteed water-proof. ig com- 

mission. Credit given. Sample furnished. - 

Sales Inc., 386 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio. 


ing, hose, paint, varnish, to factories, garages, M 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED—MEN | N 
ques-/ APPLE TREES, CHERRY, 


BLACK PEARL AND CUMBERLAND 
berries, $3.00 per 100; $12.00 per 1,000. 
land 1-year-old, $4.00 per 100; $15.00 per if 
Superb and Progressive Everbearing Strawbam 


$2.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000. Wm. Mandel i 
seryman, Bloomington, III. 


PLANT THE BRODBECK SWEET Claim 

the‘largest, best, sweetest cherry that® 
and bears where and other sweet cherieiiall 
Only one failure in 23 years. Write for hist 
S. Brodbeck, Gallatin, Mo. 


50 RHUBARB, 100 ASPARAGUS } Hick 
id, $1.25, $5, cr 180 strawberries Alva 
ristol as 


ithe pec 
ito be or 
DAHLIAS, GLADIOLUS, 0 ater ( 

Free Catalogue. 5.8. Griffing, sol 
priginal 
Penn. ' 
peord a 
puces a 
at has ; 
mop, bu 
proba 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS SALE, $2.00 
dozen, parcel post. A. Eastman, i 
aine. 


peaches. No. 1 extra fine soft maple, b 
plants and root cuttings at about half of # 
prices. Gray’s Nurseries, , Ind. 


BULBS — BEAUTIFUL9 
Springs, N 


ARMY OFFICER DESIRES PERMANENT 
position with fruit grower or orchardist, with 
view to becoming manager and part owner. Grad- 


uate % eg College. “Si Best references 
Lieut. William D. Lee, 3d Bn., 161st D. B., Camp 
Grant, Il. 


SALESMEN WANTED—LUBRICATING OIL, 
grease, specialties, paint. Part or whole time. 
Commission basis. en with car or rig preferred. 
Riverside Refining Company, Cleveland, Ohi 
POSITION WANTED AS ORCHARD AND 
farm manager by college man with several years’ 
handling men on orchard and 
arm work. H. P. Worthington, Agawam, Mass. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE MY PARTNER IN 
a splendid, young 80-acre bearing orchard. 
Alpha Underwood, Dufur, Oregon. 


20 LARGE, PACKETS HOME GROWNS 
den seed sent prepaid for one dollar, 

-crop. Flower seed same prices. F, W, 

Monroe, Iowa. 


HONEY SWEET BLACK RASPBERRY 
for home and mar Plant circu 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, New York. 


SUPERB, PROGRESSIVE. EVERB 

strawberry plants, 250, $2.50; 1,000.49 
Dunlap, $2.00, Black raspberries, red spi 
St. Regis Everbearing raspberries, DMG 
100, $2.00. Supply limited—Order early, @ 
Donnellson, Iowa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—BIG 
our plants for you. Fast growers, bigg 

or quality. Send for free catalog 
ue hore Nursery Co., Bridgeman, 


WANT MONEY FOR SOUTHERN FARM? 
Tired shoveling coal? Sick of doctors? Want 
position in sunshine land? Any calling, farmers 
preferred. Ascertain how. No triflers. Stamp. 
Address Service Bureau, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


BIG MONEY IN ARKANSAS PEACH OR- 
chards—We have exceptional opportunity in a 
bearing orchard in the famous Highland district. 
High state of cultivation. Well equipped. Live- 
stock and modern tools. 
$10,000 for 1919 crop of peaches and parties will 


particulars to interested parties. W. L. Smith & 


VALUABLE FRUIT FARM — SOUTHEAST- 
ern Pennsylvania. Fifty acres in Apple, Pear; | Newark, Ohio. 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE, 
We have cash offer of | low prices. Circu 


BLACK PEARL AND 


and ive Ever 

per 100; $10.00 per 1,000. 

man, Bloomington, 
POULTRY 


hatched, healthy chicks. Thousands 
lar free. Old Honesty Ham 
Dept. G, New Washington, O. 


Situated in the county that grows the best apples 


bear all f cultivati d 
First come-first serve. Write or wire. J. K.|“RUSSELS RUSTLERS,” AMERICA 
Fletcher, care of Bankers Trust Co. Little Rock, mous Brown Leghorns. Free i 
Ark. ing eggs, 15, $2.00, postpaid. av 
FOR SALE—SPLENDID 10-ACRE FRUIT AND Me Ne bes 
poultry farm, close to city; 7 blocks from car UCKS u : : 
line. Highly productive soil. Lots of fruit, poultry stock and js 
houses and equipment. Mrs. W. Gloggner, R 4, illustrated catalogue free. Edwina e the 
Box 27, St. Joseph, Ma. Telford, Pa. in 
VIRGINIA ORCHARD-FARM FOR SALE: Mi US 


in the world. 
railroad. Thriving town with city conveniences, 
seventy-five acres in fruit, thirty-one acres farm 
land, over thousand trees ten to twenty-five years, 


Immediately at station, main line} FORDS START EASY IN COLD Wala 


two thousand eight years old, fifteen hundred peach Attach it if. Big profits @s 
trees six years. All trees.well kept and thrifty, have on back Air-f6 
had best attention. Tenant house, stable, packing | Carburetor Co., 294 Madison, Dayton, @™ 


with our new 1919 es. 34 
lon. Use cheapest gasoline o 
creased power. Styles for any 


house, other necessary buildings. With or without 
stock and machinery. Last year’s crop wo 
about half paid for present price of place. Best 
reasons for selling. Excellent proposition. Further 


have | DELICIOUS PURE HONEY, AL ui 


er extracted. Two 60-pound cans, 
le, 15c; reference: First National 
esley Foster, Producer, Boulder, C Coat 


Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED AND PR 
also Kidwelam 


Write for prices. 


Peach, Quince, etc. 185 acres, the balance of the 
farm is well planned for dairy, stock or grain, 
fully equipped with barns, silo, etc. Ask full 


particulars: 


system of seling direct 
Nursery, 1203 Main St. joseph Mich. 


6,000,000. 


and | LET ‘ME TELL YoU HOW FRU 


be used to cure 


C. E. Kremer, 1423 Vine St., Philadelphia. 


811 North 4, 


Page 58 American Fruit Growe Ple 
a 7 Straw. | 
hiekor 
kind. It's your patriotic duty to produce their v 
“Baldwin's Peace Victory Berry Plants or Your Money Back. tree th 
Write for Price List Today. The 
Sond for our new berry plant book inf Black spring 
: OA. 0, BALDWIN, Bridgman, Michigan Railway E ange, St. Louis, Mo. 
Scautifal gark'red, quailty } 
with Comes out of storage 
Set BEATRICE. NEB, — | 
Trees and Seeds that Grow 
Strawberries 
as.” All Other Fruit Plants) | 
yi Wi headquarters for all kinds 
of Strawberry Plants, "including 
at Currant and Grape Piants, Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Ornamental Trees ,Shrubs, Vines, Seed Potatoes Veg- 
etable Plants, Fggs for Hatching, Crates, Baskets, etc. Large 
Btook, Low Prices. 85 years’ experience. Catalogue free. 
= | 
_ 
berries, $3.00 per 100; $12.00 per 1,007 
Strawberries 
= 
ei 
ePect is t 
states, 
= 
{ | pl i 


| Hickories 
For Nuts 


By J. F. Jones, Pennsylvania 


Wie tree shown in this article is grafted 
pecan stock or roots. The pecan has 
proven tO be one of the best, if not the 
GASOLIB socks for the shagbark and other 
The pecan is a strong grower 
1 maeforces the shagbark faster than it 
iy naturally on its own roots. Besides 
Eapusefulness, there is no more beautiful 
the shagbark hickory. 
tree illustrated was planted in 
ing 1908. It was a very small one year 


Grind Your Feed 
Fill Your Silo 

Saw Your Wood 
Shell Your Corn 
Pump Your Water 


Choose Your ows 
t a big cut jf 
price 


WITTE, Pres 

ies, The first nuts produced were in the vi 
1914. Grafting has not proven to Elevate Your Grain 
ittsburgh, 


Bary the bearing of fruit in the shagbark! 4 4 #9 doall the other power jobs on the 

Lea farm, up to 12 or 14 h.p. The Ward 
Work-a-Ford is the most wonderful invention 
ever made for farmers who own Ford cars. 
It makes it possible, at a slight expense, for you to have 
a 12h. p. Portable Engine, that can go everywhere a 


Ford can go, and that can do anything that any 12 h.p. stationary 
engine can do. : 


No Wear on Tires or Transmission 


The Ward Work-a-Ford takes the power direct from 
the engine by an extension of the crank shaft. Runs 
engine only, consequently does not wear transmission nor tires. 
Full power of engine goes direct to belt. 


Hickory Nuts Before and After Cracking 


—- as much as in most other nuts, notabl 
and the English and biack wal-| or = 

Eastman, one of the fiest varieties so far propa- 
wiied, The original tree, growing in Lan- ‘Gives You al2 HP ENGINE Tor Les Thanthe ; 
ser Count: over 806 Cost of a 2HP 
wears Old and was left in the clearing of the| © 
miginal forest on land deeded by William 
Wenn. The Weiker has a very good bearing 
seord although it has its off years and pro- 
good crop only every-other-year. 
i has @ record of 12 bushels in a single 


O longer is it necessary to pay 
$300 or $400 for a heavy stationary engine 
to do the big jobs. Ford builds a wonder- 
‘ful engine—it will outlast the car—and you might 


em, 
this just -as well save your money and use your Ford 
oward Gillet Mim engine to do your farm-work, now that Ward has 


made it possible. ; 


Hook It Up in 3 Minutes 


Just drive your Ford up to the Ward Work- 
a-Ford. Takes only three minutes to coupie up. 


ASPBERRYs 
circulat 


Se Flexible coupling takes care of any inaccurate 
few York. alignment or vibration. 


No Change in Appearancé of Car . 


No permanent attachment to car. No permanent 
change in crank shaft. Instantly ready—take out 
one pin, remove starting crank, slip steel coupling 
we furnish over end of engine crank shaft, and 
you're ready for a day’s work. 


* No Wear—No Pull—No Strain on Car 


Jack is staked to ground—not fastened to your Ford—and 
it absorbs all vibration and strain of power transmission. No 
‘strain on the car and it cannot injure the car in any way. 
FRICTION CLUTCH PULLEY on end of shaft makes it 
unnecessary to stop and start engine every time you want to 
stop your machine. Ward Governor, run by fan belt, gives 
perfect control of engMie. 


10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


You can try it ten days on your farm and,satisfy yourself. 
It will cost you nothing if not entirely satisfied, and we pay 
return charges. 


nd 

n 

The old tree stands on the | 

Lampeter Lancer | - Send for Special Offer 


eer saan , @8- who will show it to his neighbors and help us advertise it. 
ecially in its _ age, the tree is health Read What the F armers Say Send for description, special offer, etc. 


long lived and j 
mation, The J. A. Wentworth, R. R. 2, Missouri Valley, Iowa, writes: ‘‘Your 
@ Tichness and fine quality, and in this} Work-a-Ford gives all the power needed for the average farm 
met is the finest nut grown in the north-| Work.” G. M. Burrill, Putnam, Conn., writes: “My Work-a-Ford . 


pastates. The varieti i does the work all right.” F. A. Curry, R. R. 1, Tuscumbia, Mo., 
grafting the writes: Work-a-Ford dandy. Can highly recommend 2028 N Street, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Wiker Shagberk Hickory on the Grounds of 
=i John G. Rush, West Willow, Pa. 
AME 


boat ibly not over four or five bushels 


pe ete very much superior to the average|it to anyone.” Ray L. Sisler, Grand Rapids, Minn., writes: ‘‘I a 
Maghark in si inneac have used the Ward Work-a-Ford to do all kinds of work requir- = 
nd cracking quality, sell pede’ dlsaons ing a heavy duty gasoline engine, and I found it entirely satis- WARD TRACTOR CO., 2028 N St., Lincoln, Nebr. A 
pernel. eae factory. We filled our silo and also a neighbor’s, running steadily I have a Ford and am interested in your Ward Work-a-Ford. 5 
, all day for four days straight, and it worked fine.” Tell me all about it and send me Free Circular andSpecial Price. i 
; Phere is an exceptionally heavy demand/ Harry H. Behrer, Valley View Farm, State College, Pa., writes: Meine 3 
os ge in Europe and they cannot get| ‘Am writing to tell you how well I like the Work-a-Ford. The 2 
4 Pe sellin the American fruit. The apples} first thing I used it for was to fill my silo. I was more thansur- & Town F 
: ® Over there at good prices andj prised at the power I had) I figured I saved the price of — 
peaperrels and boxes are netting back|the Work-a-Ford in filling my silo the first time, not counting the R. F. D. ws State H 
fe Profit to the shippers. many other uses, such as sawing wood, and shredding fodder.” : 


ND Si =e 
_ 
DUCKS, 
logs, stock 
Edwin 2 
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DUS 
coLD 
tors. 34 ) 
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EAR the March wind blow! A keen, 
cold blast. We often wish it 
wouldn’t howl so, and yet those 

trumpets of the March wind seem always 
ealling for spring. That is what makes 
March the most Sota month of all the 
year. Uniess you live far enough south for 
earliest April to bring cherokee roses, yellow 
jessamine, wood lilies and violets in all the 
lades, it is still winter when March comes. 
ut the calendar says it is the first spring 
month. Let us accept it as such and pre- 
tend to look along the streams for pussy 
willows, and for crocus in the grass. 
Arbutus and hepatica cannot be far away. 
Even if you are shivering, the trees know 
that spring is on the way, for with the 
first day of mild sunshine you can note 
how the buds have swollen. This is the 
season when “the forests seem to listen 
for the coming of the leaves,” and after 
the long months of bareness a green leaf 
is a thing of exceeding beauty to us. A 
leafy tree is always a wonderful and up- 
lifting sight, but we are so used to it that 
we may forget to give to trees all the ad- 
miration they deserve. Rat 
When you think of beautifying your 
home grounds, think first of trees. If you 
have them, christen them. You can hardly 
realize how bare and hard your place would 
appear without their softening influence. 
ti you have none, plant some. Cultivate 
a sentiment for your trees. Poets have 
always paid them loving tribute. It is a 
Japanese custom to write verses to some 
favorite tree, and tie them to its boughs. 
In cherry blossom season in Japan, many 
trees are thus decorated. But the tree 
always has the best of it, for the m 
cannot hope to rival its beauty. Joyce 
Kilmer, who died in France in ‘the great 
war, has expressed this thought in ‘The 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Upon the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
0 intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Some city lots are so contracted that one 
—— tree would throw the whole of 
it into shade and nothing else could be 
accommodated. How thankful we should 
be that such conditions are not general in 
the country. When city people ask me 
about various drawbacks to the country, 
only courtesy prevents my overwhel 
them with suggestions as to the drawb 
of the city. i 


Freedom in Country Life 


What freedom we have in the country! 
“*Ah, freedom is a noble thi Freedom 
all solace to man brings.” Freedom of 
s , of light and air, of individual in- 

ination. The r dweller in towns can- 
not be independent even in planning the 
kind of planting he wants for his grounds. 
Unless he is selfishly willing to mar the 
of his street, and thus lower the 

ue of his own and all adjacent proper- 
ties, he must conform to the planting plan 
of the whole neighborhood. This is far 
the best thing to do, because the effect 
of his own planting would be spoiled if set 
among inharmonious surroundings. 

A whole street that has been planned 
and planted as a unit, has infinitely greater 
charm, and even produces an effect of 
greater variety, than when each lot is a 
startlingly individual conception. So 
many landscape disasters have resulted 
from each city dweller or suburbanite in- 
dulging his personal taste, that now in 
many cities whole communities agree upon 
a general -similarity of planting, and one 


. By Mary Lee Adams 


rofessional ¢c: ri-s it out for all. He al- 
ows the. owner, t be sure, a little latitude 
of choice as to the details, particularly 
toward the rear of his lot, but nothing like 
the large liberty of even. the most modest 
country place, whose grounds as a rule 
run no risk of clashing with others in full 
view on either side. 


Liberty Not License 
Yet even the ruralist must curb a too 


rampant 60, and subordinate his prefer- 
.ences to the good of the general effect, 
even though the grounds of his own prop- 


erty alone are to be considered. You may 
dote upon palmettoes, blue spruces and 
sweet peas. Each of these may express, 
to your taste, the summit of perfection of 
its kind, but right here you should stop 
and think whether they would be alto- 
gether pleasing in eombination. 

You say you love flowers and beauty, 
then why is your taste as a landscape 
gardener not altogther reliable? We are 
naturally puzzled when we set out to make 
a beautiful landscape picture by the use of 
beautiful specimens, and find the result too 
disappointing for words. We know that 
each element of the design was in itself 
a and yet look what we produced! 

fine country place in the famous 
“Land of the Sky,” in North Carolina, has 
been hopelessly ruined by the owner, who 
was honestly devoted to flowers. The 
view from the house is superb, thé trees 
were a needed and lovely addition, set 
mostly to the sides where they did not 
interfere with the view, and yet in places 
veiling it to the extent of allowing sug- 
gestive glimpses of the far blue mountains 
rather than an unbroken sweep against 
the horizon. The opportunities for devel- 
oping something rare and charming were 
endless. 

. Unfortunately afew hardy hydrangea 
bushes began. to flourish exceedingly, and 
this man was carried away by the showy 
heads of bloom. He noticed that they were 
handsomest where the-sun struck full upon 
them. He decided, in his own words, that 
his ‘‘place should become famous for hy- 
drangeas and view.” Whack! went the 

and old trees. A regular plantation of 

ardy hydrangeas was set out. Hig 
fertilized and they devel- 

ed huge solid heads that looked more 
like polar bears than flowers. As curiosities 
they attracted comment, as blossoms the 
almost offended. The bareness of the hi 
is deplored by all who knew it when graced 
by the shade trées. Instead of the place 
becoming “famous for view and hy- 
drangeas’’ the owner became famous for 
bad taste. 


Why Mistakes are Made 


It is hard to realize that something in- 
trinsieally handsome will not add to the 
effect of the whole but may materially de- 
tract from it. This is the mistake most 
often made by amateurs.- We make these 
errors because our busy lives have not led 
us to study such oo as proportion, 
harmony both of form and color, balance 
and a host of others hat enter into the cal- 
culations of the trained landscapist. 

It is often wise, when possible to do so, 
to consult with a professional before de- 
ciding what to do with our grounds. One 
has wisely written ‘Theoretically the 
trained landscapist knows best, but the 
determining factor will be the balance 
struck between the tactfulness of the de- 
| op and the obstinacy of the client.’’ 
The client should by no means be without 
his own ideas and’preferences. He ought 
to know what he: wants, and generally 
does, but he does not know how to set 
about getting it. ‘Tf he will listen to the 
advice of one whose business it is to under- 
stand more than he, himself, can reason- 
ably be expected to*know of this subject, 
he may not have to pe at leisure. 

ften observation of the means by which 
others have secured adesired effect, will be 
most helpful. So will observation teach 
you much in learning what to avoid. You 


will note that a few unusually striking and 
beautiful plants, used as an accent against 
a neutral background, will appear more 
brilliant than an entire clump ‘of the gor- 
geous bloom set out in the middle of a bare 
space. Romeo says of his shining lady 
love that “her beauty hangs upon t 
cheek of night, like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear.” Had there been a large 
company of Juliets set cheek to cheek in 
broad daylight, Romeo would have ex- 
perienced no such exalted sensation. 


Two Pictures 


Just close your eyes and picture im- 
aginary grounds. Fancy the first, where 
the owners indeed love flowers but have no 
knowledge to guide them in how they 
should be placed. The tranquility of the 
lawn is distrubed by round of raw, 
red geraniums or other flaming flowers. 
These might have looked inviting if with- 


. drawn where they would gleam from a dim 


background. Shrubs are dotted here and 
there without relation to each other and 
apparently with the sole object of dis- 
playing each twig, leaf and petal. These 
ive no mass of foliage, afford no privacy, 
felp no other shrub to appear to ad- 
vantage. Each cries aloud for admiration 
of its own peculiar merit.- This jangle of 
form and color affects the eyes somewhat 
as sensitive ears are affected by a Jazz 
band. Though we might cheerfully endure 
the Jazz for a limited period, few would 
care to go to sleep and get up to its strains. 
We look at our grounds day after day and 
they should not weary us. 
ow different is the well thought-out 
omer. Here the trees are set where 
they will give shelter, shade and a sense of 
retirement, as well as forming a frame for 
the pictue made by the house and grounds. 
Brilliant and obvious plants are not fluant- 
ed where it is undesirable to lead the eye. 
The shrubbery will creep close to the foun- 
dations of the dwelling, clump itself in 
needed masses as a screen, or follow with 
an irregular line of form and color the con- 
fines of the smooth, cool lawn. A sense of 
rest and satisfaction, of space and quiet- 
ness is attained even within narrow bounds. 


The Flower Border 


You are doubtless now planning your 
flower borders, and if you wish to get the 
most pleasure out of them a have plenty 
to think of beforehand. If the border is 
to be a flower planting at the base of 
shrubbery, it. will present a different 
problem from the border that runs be- 
tween the turf of the lawn and the path or 
driveway. In the latter case no back- 
ground will have to be considered. For a 
small informal place, a bright effect of 

retty bloom is apt to be the aim. If there 
no gardener, and your time is limited, 
mnials must be your main dependence, 
or the tender annuals need more attention 
and must be renewed from year to year. 

Whether the grounds be extensive or of 
modest proportions, consider the frame or 
setting of your planting. Avoid such tints 
as would conflict with the fixed features of 
the place. If your house be painted a 
strong color the flowers near by must tend 
to subdue rather than to emphasize this. 
I would not border a bright, red brick path 
with-scarlet geraniums. There is infinite 
variety of shape, size and hue among the 
blooming plants, and sufficient choice is 
offered to more than satisfy all possibile 
conditions. In any case, a few well- 
chosen varieties will give a better effect 
than a hodgepotch of many. 

If you have a suitable place for making 
experiments, — not try a special color 
border? This will need some study but the 
result will be most gratifying. Sup 
= long for the sunny cheer of yellow. 

an for this glowing border a background’ 
of flowering shrubs mainly blue and purple. 
The ag yellow blossoms of the border 
may be accompanied by some that shade 
to orange; and here and there a touch of 
blue (the complement to yellow) will 
strengthen the glint of gold. You m 
revel in plenty of sate tulips, daffodi 
sown low among the taller 
plants. 

For the blue berder we naturally look for 
a complementary background of yellow- 
flowered shrubs, and what a good time you 
may have picking out these! More roses 
may appear among the shrubbery here 
than in the above’ background, for there 
are a number of hardy yellow varieties that 
can be set in with the shrubs proper. La- 
burnum and forsythia will occur to the 
minds of all, and, with the aid of a nursery 
catalogue, you will find that. your embar- 
rassment is to decide which of all the 


he border. 


American Fruit 


tempting things to choose, rather than 
where to find what you want. Try 9 fm 
touches of tender pink and yellow, relieves 
by a gleam of white, in the azure strip, | 
envy you the delphiniums which are sqm 9 
to be a prominent -feature of your bigs 


Perhaps your taste runs to red, Wa 
and good, but you have the most 
of color problems on your hands, for no tys i 
reds are alike and many of them wil] ng 
harmonize. In a predominantly red hop. 
der, a generous egg of white should 
be provided, and as for the background of 
flowering shrubs, there is small choice ha 
yond this obliging and sweet-tem 
color which gets along well with anythj 
however angry in hue. Even in the mg 
border you have a fairly wide selection, fp 
different plants will bloom at differs 
times. Indeed, in all planting plang ti 
matter of a succession of bloom shou 
invariably be thoughtfully considered 
that no season, save mid-winter, may fig 
your flower beds bare. With the 
red flowers, there may well be some tm 
run to orange, or even a few touches of tim 

ighter yellow tones may be used, whi 
¢ nthemums of coppery shades wm 
enrich the whole. Among the reds com 
hollyhocks, peonies, poppies, several liligg 
phlox, tulips, scarlet salvia, nasturtiggy 
and many more beside. 

For the white border a bae 
mainly red serves to throw it into high relid 
and bring it up to its best. Pink and pak 
blue in discreet masses will enliven the pip 


sibly monotony of the white. A faim ens 
touch of yellow, if skillfully introduegl 
will take its place without becoming to nerv 
prominent. ‘You will note that in allo bilitie: 
the color borders a judicious use of whitey 
shades of rose, lilac or yellow spread upon 
their petals. if your color picture is toh amply 
perfected, evergreens should be set behind 
the shrubs. hese give a substantial sincere 
effect to the entire planting not to bed 
tained otherwise. A touch of mystayme 
heightens interest, and the evergreens wil the x 
afford opportunity to introduce this dé 
ment and will add much to the pode presset 
suggestion of the planting. high-st 
hoose a corner of your grounds witht ie 
idea of developing something of this tim 
in special color effects. As your enthit own j 
asm grows you may branch out mop A 
widely along these lines. If your plas frazz. 
large enough for long and deep But 
you will gain such skill as is necessary® as 
merge one color scheme into another Wilk fame c 
out any definite transition, and some dy has, ne 
you may start | along a blue borde 
with a friend who will be amazed to flim swnich 
that the finish is red, the change from OWE Wating 
to the other having been so gradual a8 it la 
to attract attention. i ugh \ 
Our Landscape Service. days a; 
You should read again our offer to pe “her hu 
vide free landscape plans for our subse 
ers who are interested in beautifying tia 
home grounds. The eager response tote “ROW ti 
from all parts of the country was ‘thildre 
gratifying to us. Furthermore, it Fae? 
vinced us that the American people 
definitely made up their minds to be 
their home grounds beautiful in order® 
enjoy them to the utmost, and to SUR “@tampl 
that America can be made a county am secure | 
beautiful homes, not only in the cities 
but in the country Would 
as well. du 
Wes that, if you are interestell Which t 
having a landscape plan designed a When r 
your property. you should send us ar barents 
sketch of your grounds, showing 
of buildings and giving approximate Mame One of 
as soon as possible, so that there may™ “sorear 
time to plant this spring. try thi 
Free Planting Plans 
Tothose who would rather have thepa ildrer 
for their home grounds laid out espe Means | 
for them we have arranged to have p@ Velled 
drawn for any subscriber who reques#™ ea 
If oe have made up your mind you rv reward 
to beautify your home grounds we would obedi 
glad to have you a plan drawn shows en 
where the shrub groups and yoursel{ 
should be planted to get the most afta 
effect. The free plan service will insutey® 
of getting a beautiful artistically desigi™ pee 
lanting for your home grounds or for Boe’ LL 
ocal school grounds. If you have 
up your mind definitely you want UtgaaS the 
something of this kind, we il like to } 
have these plans drawn for you. [tsi little 
always be borne in mind that a fu 
planting is an investment—a few @ have do 
put in-beautifying your grounds if 


immensely to the sale value of your Pm 
erty if you should ever want to sell 
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> Your Temper and Your Child’s 
THERE’S nothing original in the obser- 
™ vation that it is rather hard on children 
i) hear “Mama” and sometimes “Papa”’ 
dignity their own impatience by the title of 
pnerves”’ while the youngster’s little irrita- 
bilities are called by the plain, but true, 
name of “bad temper.” Most parents are 
gmply observant of their duty when it comes 
Wpcorrecting the child’s tempers, but they are 
tincerely oblivious of their own. To be sure 
tiey have, more often than the child has, 
the excuse of being tired, worried or de- 
pressed, and all of these things do, with a 
high-strung person, tend to a disposition to 
imtability, which the weary ones, in their 


Own justification, politely set down to 


“Yrazzled nerves.” 
But though the child may not have. the 
@ame causes for provocation that the parent 
has, neither has it had the years of experience 
which should have been devoted to culti- 
Waling self-control. It was only a half- 
laugh we could give when we were told some 
days ago of a woman who complained that 
husband did net at all appreciate the 
Maligue she must endure as “he had no idea 
Mow tiring it was to have to scream at the 
Whildren all day long.” Children who are 
Mreamed at from. morning to night may 
Well be excused for needing correction. An 
ample of quiet firmness would not only 
#eciire the child’s more ready obedience, but 
Would establish that respect for grown-ups 
Which they are often blamed for not showing 
when really nothing has been:done by the 
parents to.inspire it. If you happen to be 
ene of those weary women who is tired of 
Sreaming at the children all day long,” 


try the more restful method. As soon as the 


children learn that your quiet command 
Means just exactly as much as one that is 
Velled at the top of your voice, they will 
Hward you with improved dispositions, 
Obedience and a far better relationship to 
yourself. 


_ . Education and Success 


A LL PARENTS wish the very best for 
| their sons and daughters. All would 
lke to believe that their child is going just a 
Mle further than its father and mother 


oot it likely means slipping backward, 
ied MOthing is stationary. And hasn’t life 
ught you that a large measure of success in 
Meeends upon training and. education? 


but read this. 


ave done. If they do so it means progress,. 


It is not invariably the best educated man 
or woman who takes a good position in the 
world, but think of it this way. 

Take a group of 500 persons who: have 
known no education beyond that of the 
ordinary rural grammar school, and another 
group of 500 who have been through high 
school and possibly college. Would you 


doubt for a minute which group has the . 


larger earning capacity? This proves that 
education is’ a practical preparation’ for 
gaining dollars and cents, not to speak of 
the many other riches it brings into the'life 
of well educated persons. Yet year by year 


we allow the future of our children to be jm-' 


periled by paying teachers such a. low sala- 
ry that the ablest of them are constantly 
being drawn away into higher paid jobs, leav- 
ing the less efficient to train our children. 
To know the risk we are running, we must 
appreciate how eager other businesses aré to 
secure the best at a good price. Here is a 
quotation from “American Education”* for 
December. It bears the somewhat mislead- 
ing title ‘Teachers wanted.” We naturally 
suppose teachers are wanted for teaching, 
** All teachers should try the 
U. S. Government examinations constantly 
being held throughout the entire country. 


Thousands of permanent positions are to be. 


filled at from $1,100 to $1,800, have short 
hours and annual. vacations with full pay.” 
The $1,800 per year looks right attractive to 
some of our rural teachers. The solution is 
clear. 
member, can afford to pay good salaries in 
any position whatever, we cannot afford not 
to pay good salaries to those who hold:the 
key to our own children’s future. ma 


a 


Homemakers’ Resolutions 


year of 1919 has been called Chil-- 


dren’s Year” for various reasons. Per- 
haps the most potent factor in calling our 
attention to the prime importance of doing 
the best possible for the child, was the great 
war. With young men dying by the thour 
sands the growing children assumed greater 
relative importance, as the filing of the gaps 


‘was seen to depend upon them. The follow- 


ing resolutions embody the view point of the 
Missouri Woman’s Committee, Couneil of 
National Defense, as to what is necessary 


for the good of the family: Resolved;:'” 


1. That I will guard my own health and 
nerve force in every possible way. 
2. That every. member of my fam ly, in- 


If we, who are the government, re-_ 


cluding myself, shall have the proper 
amount of fresh air by day and by night. 

3. That I will do my housework in prop- 
erly ventilated rooms and allow myself at 
least one hour of outdoor exercise daily. 

4, That I will recuperate my physical and 
nervous strength by lying down at least 
half an hour each day. 

5. That I will conserve my health by sit- 
ting down at my work whenever possible. 

6. That I will plan for variety and nour- 
ishment in a properly balanced diet, and will 
try to maintain simplicity in house furnish- 
ings and dress, as well as in regard to food. 

7. That I will place safety first by know- 
ing the source of our ice and milk supply, by 
demanding good drainage from my house 
and by fighting flies and mosquitoes. 

8. That I will join with my neighbors to 
combat conditions which imperil the health ° 
and hygiene of the individual family and the 
community. 

9. That I will give a little time each day 
to the study of child life,the care and feeding 
of infants, the diet for older ehildren, disci- 
pline and the formation of good habits. 

10. That in January of next year I hope 
to have better health, a better home and bet- 
ter children because I have lived up to these 
resolutions. 


What Girls Can Do 

N ALABAMA girl has created a home- 
made “thermos” bottle for keeping 
liquids warm so that school children may 
take a hot drink to school. We eall the 
attention of our girl readers to this because 
we feel it may inspire them to try to do 
something helpful for their own community. 
Girls are very apt to think ‘that their moth- 
ers and fathers should do all the community 
work, but one is never too’ young to begin 
the noble effort to serve ones fel ows. This 


‘homemade bottle was so simple that when 


you read how it was prepared you will won- 
der. you didn’t think first. A tightly 
corked bottle placed in an oatmeal carton, 
some excelsior te stuff between the bottle 
and the carton, and a few cents’ worth of oil- 
cloth for a cover, did the trick: By this 
means many children who need the stimu- 


‘lant for a hot drink in the middle of a cold 


day, are helped to comfort and improved 
health... The Alabama: girl must feel a great 
sense of satisfaction that she solved a prob- 
lem that worried many mothers who could 
not afford the costly thermos bottles of the 
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American Fruit Growg 


IF YOU take pride in the 
. appearance of your furniture 
and woodwork, use 


- . ©-Cedar Polish. 


_ The real function of O-Cedar 
2 is to beautify. It does this by 
cleaning--by brightening--by bring- 
- ing out the beauty of the grain of 
the wood--and by. giving a hard, 
lasting lustre. 

Use O-Cedar Polish ‘on all 
woods. On all finishes. Use it 
the O-Cedar Polish way—with 
water. You will be proud of the 
results. If you are <not, your 
money will be refunded without a 


question. 
dar 


‘(dar 


= _ 25c to $3 Sizes at All Dealers 
3 Channel Chemical Company 


Chicago --- Toronto 


Buy 4 Home in Albemarle 


and live among the most delightful people in ‘the world, in a section 
that is rich in the historical lore of the country. You will make money 
and friends, live longer and happier, and give your eltidren a richer 
heritage in ‘future happiness. ~ 


WRITE FOR A FREE 
Charlottesville Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 


glowing through a dain- 


A Variety of Decorative Uses 
for Tatting 


Candlelight, 


ty tatted shade, lined 
with rose silk 


has even : 

more than its tradi. 

tional charm, Try 
it and see 


Tatting Abbreviations : Ds, doubles; Py sion; r, ring; ch, chain 


ATTING is an old, old form of 

| needlework, but the decorative 

uses to which it is put, change and 

grow with the changing styles of handi- 

work, The articles illustrated here are 

somewhat elaborate in effect, but in 

reality are easy for the woman, who is 

at all familiar with the art of tatting, 
to make. 


A Tatted Collar in Wheel Design 


HIS beautiful tatted collar worked 

in cream or ecru thread will show 
up particularly well on a dark cloth 
gown, the effect of the wheels being 
light and cobwebby. It is make as 
follows: 

Large wheels. ist r of 12 p with 
1 ds between each p. Close. Tie and 
cut thread. 

2d. R 3 ds, join to p of Ist r, 3 ds, 
close. Leave a length of thread. R 
3 ds, p, 3 ds, close. Leave a length of 
thread. 

R 3 ds, join to 2d p of Ist r, 3 ds, close. 
Repeat until you 
have 12 small rings. 
Tie and cut thread. 

R 5 ds, p, 3 ds, 
(p, 1 ds) 3 times, 
3 ds, p, 5 ds, close. 
Leave a length of 
thread. R 3 ds, 
join to p of preced- 
ing small r, 3 ds, 
close. Leave a: 
length of thread. 
R 5 ds, join to 
last. p of preceding 
large r, 3 ds, (p, 1 
ds) 3 times, 3 ds, p, 
5 ds, close. Leave a length of thread. 
R 3 ds, join to small ring as before, 3 ds, 
close. Continue around wheel. Make 


“6 large wheels and join as illustrated. 


Small wheel. R 12 p with 1 ds be- 
tween each, close. Tie and cut. R5 ds, 
p, 3 ds (p, 1 ds) 3 times, 3 ds, p, 5 ds, 
close. Leave a length of thread and 


and styles may go, but. 
dainty collars 

are always an important 
dress accessory 


join to p of Ist r with double knot to 
prevent slipping. Continue all around, 
when you have 12 r. Make 4 like fore- 
going and join as illustrated. 

With spool and shuttle make r, 3 ds, 
p, 3 ds, p, (1 ds, p) 3 times, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, 
close. Chain of 8 ds. (p, 1 ds) 3 times, 


Detail of tatted edge suitable for towel 
trimming 


_8 ds, r 3 ds, join to last p of r, 3 i 


(p, 1 ds) 3 times, 3 ds, P, 3 ds, close, 
Continue till there are 8 rings joined by 
chains. Tie and cut thread. Join § 
center two large wheels as illustrated, 
R 8 ds, p, 5 times, ch 8 ds, p, 8 ds, 
join to p of r and continue around, join. 
ing to small wheels and spool and shuttle 
wheel as illustrated. 
Now make 6 groups of 3s. 


R 6 ds, p, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, p, 6 ds, close,” 


Repeat twice, making a clover leaf, 
Join to work as in the illustration. 
With spool and shuttle, r 4 ds, p, 2 ds, 
(p, 1 ds) 3 times, 2 ds, p, 4 ds, close, 
Ch of 8 ds and ras preceding. Continue 


until length of neck and join with the? 


wheels as illustrated. Now, tie thread 
to r of small wheel near point of front 
and chain 6 ds (p, 1 ds) 3 times, 4 de 
r 3 ds, p,:2 ds, join to p of clover leaf 
2 ds, p, 3 ds, close. Ch 9 ds, join to pol 
clover leaf. Ch 2 ds, (p, 1 ds) 3 times 
6ds. (R3ds, p, 2ds, join to neckband 
2 ds, p, 3.ds close:) Repeat 3 times 
Ch 6 ds, p, 4 dg? 
3 ds, p, 3.ds, joints 
neckband. Ch4dé 
r3ds, p, 3 ds, close 
Ch 4 ds, join & 
first r of neckband, 
Finish point witha 
clover leaf. — De 
sign by Eliza Whit? 
ney. 


A Candle Shade 
of Tatting 


Crochet Cotton 
No. 50, red and gold beads. 
First Row at top of shade, r three @& 


HE materials 
required are 


— 


(p, 2 ds) 4 times, p, 3 ds, turn, ay 
7 ds, r 4ds, (p, 2ds) 6 times, p, 44 


ch 7, repeat from beginning 25 timey’§ 


fasten off. By turning this row will 
smaller r to the top, it will curve tom 
the shade. 


For the shied row, 
ch 1, first r: -8 ds, - 
p, 6 ds, p, 4 ds, p, 3 ds, second f? vai] 
join last p of first r, 4 ds, p, 4 ds, 
middle p of r on‘lower side of Towa 
4°ds, p, 4 ds, p, 3 ds; third r: 3 45 00am 
last p of last r, 4 ds, p, 6.ds, p, 8 ds, A 
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of r, 3 a, 
ds, close, 
3 joined by 
Join 
illustrated, 
is, p, 8 dg, 
ound, 
and shuttle 


6 ds, close, 
lover leaf, 
‘ion. 
ds, p, 2 ds, 
ds, close, 
Continue 
n with the! 
tie thread 
nt of front 
imes, 4 
clover leaf, 
join to pot 
is) 3 times, 
neckband) 
at 3 times 
, p, 4 
3 ds, jointo 
d. Ch4ds 
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is, join 
neckband, 
oint witha 
leaf. — De 
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h9ds,1r 7 ds, p, 7 ds, p, 7 ds, turn, r 7 ds, 
jpin last p of last r of ch 1, 7 ds, p, 7 ds, ch 
js, make two rings close together, each 7 
és, p, 7 4s, p, 7 ds, turn, ch 9 ds, r , jor 
pst p of last single r, 7 ds, p, 7 ds, turn, 
«fA join last p of second r of two ri 
dose together, 7 ds, p, 7 ds, ch 9, 
t irom beginning. 

ior the third row, large r, 10 ds (p, 2 ds) 
btimes, p, 10 ds, turn, ch 3 ds, (p, 3 ds) 
three times; let this chain lay around large 
fing and join by shuttle thread to first p 
giarger. Ch 7 ds, r 3 ds, (p, 3 ds) three 
times, ch 7 ds, join second p of one r, ch 8, 


, (p, 4 ds) three times, join third p of. 
as , 5 ds) three times, . 


h 8 ds, r 5 ds, ( 
i ds, join four’p of 1 4, ch 8 ds, r 4 ds, 


4 ds) three times; ch 7 ds, join fifth - 


polir, ch 7 ds, r3 ds, (p, 3 ds) three 
times, ch 7 ds, join sixth p of 1 r, ch 3 ds, 
ip, § ds) three times, join at base of one r, 
turn, ch 10 ds, join free p of first of two 
ings on edge of second row, ch 4 ds, join 
Def second of two rings ch 10 ds, repeat all 


ground, fasten off. 


For the fourth row, string 350 beads on 
thread, then wind shuttle, pushing beads 
along on ball thread so as to leave a con- 
tinuous thread between shuttle and ball 
with beads on ball thread, *join to second 
p of first'r on edge of third row, ch 2 ds 
(move up one bead, leaving small space of 
thread as for p, ch 2) five times, join p of 
next r, repeat from * three times, ch 2 ds, 
(bead p, 2 ds) seven times, repeat from 
first * all around. 

"When shade is completed it. should be 
stiffened and lined with transparent rose 
colored silk, put in plain or ightly shirred. 


| A Tatted Edge for Towel Ends 


Begin with the ring at the end of the 


| jong chain at the top of edging, and make 


a8 follows: vel 6 ds, p, 6 ds, close. 
Chain 8 ds, p, 6 ds, p, 3 ds, p, 6 ds. First 
small ring at the lower left hand side of the 


group of 4 rings at lower edge of 
trimming: Ring 3 ds, join to p of first 
ring, sds, p, 3 ds, p,.3 ds, close. .Chain 


6ds. Ring 3 ds,- join to last p.of last ring, 
$ ds, p, 3 ds, p, 3 ds, close. 
chain 6, making 4 rings in a _— Chain 

» Join to next 
p of same ch, 6 ds, p, 
join to last p of last ring, 6 ds. Chain 3 
6 ds, p,6ds. Ring 6.ds, join to mid- 
of last ring of group of 4 rings, 6 ds, 


joi to p of 
ds. Chain 


sign by Mrs. 


CHEAP LANDSCAPING 
By Sophie Tunnell, Illinois 


Our neighbors were having their yard 
beautified by a landscape gardener. He 
drew a chart or plan and then proceeded 
0 set out plants and shrubs. For this he 
charged them seventy-five dollars. How 
We did envy them, and how we did wish 
that we might improve our lawn! We 
could have done it very easily, but that 
seventy-five dollars was the obstacle. So 
We thought and thought and finally we de- 
to walk around town and 
other places that had been laid out by 
ape gardeners. We did this and found a 
dozen or more beautiful lawns that we had 
never especial attention to before. 

In all we found that the view directly in 

of the house was left unobstructed, 
there was practically nothing planted on 
thefront lawn. The shrubbery was plant- 
and w there. were -unsi 
angles, tall shrubs were used to hide them. 
Then, at the side, the shrubbery seemed to 
fonnect the house with the lawn and at the 
Fear it was planted to form a setting or 
background for the whole. Along drive- 
Ways were planted shrubs in irregular 
clumps. After having studied this out we 
a plan of our yard. : 
i we decided to go to the woods and 
we-could find in the way of wild 
Shrubs. We didn’t get half way to the 
Woods for we found ¢lumps of elder grow- 
“ all along our pasture fence, this is easy 
“a be pransplanted and will grow almost 


dug all those the fence and, 
eens tall, used it for our shru 
Tine fide and in the rear of the house. 


hite blossoms of this are beautiful - 


Mi the spring, and the purple berries of the 
lovely, besides affording one 
en Pleasure in watching the birds which 


Repeat from: 


Chain 3 ds, p, 6 ds, b, 8 day p, 6 ds. Ring 


’ It is beautiful in the 


come for the berries, for they feed sixty- 
seven different kinds of birds. : 


Wild Rose and Barberry 


Growing in among the clumps of elder 
we found the rosa setigera or the wild rose. 
This and the elder bloom at the same time 
and form one of the most beautiful com- 
binations imaginable, the pale pink roses 
and the dainty white elder blossoms. We 
dug up some of these and planted them 
with the elder but alas! they all died. We 
have tried time and again to transplant 
them but always with the same result. 
Once we had.a large bush which we thought 
was going 'to live, but after two or three 
months it died 
_ We next found a small shrub growing 
just at the edge of the woods, it was the 
wild barberry, sometimes called coral 
berry, for it is covered with small red 


-like berries in the fall. This does. 


not root very 8 and when transplanted 
grows like a weed. So we dug up quite a 
number of these, which we placed where 
— shrubs were needed around our fo 
tion. 


Berried Vines and Low Shrubs 


On an old fashioned rail fence we noticed 
a vine with pale green leaves. We took 
some of these and planted them to cover 
an ugly chicken yard fence. This was the 
celastrus seandens or the bittersweet vine. 
In early fall the red, almost terra cotta 
berries are beautiful. And if these are cut 
just before the heavy frosts the leaves will 
not fall and will remain green all winter, 
thus making a bouquet for the house when 
there are no flowers to gather. 

-In the woods are found some wild hy- 
drangeas or the hydrangea arboresceno, it 
has leaves that are sh: like, but smaller 
than, the cultivated plant, and a blossom 
shading from white to palest green. We 
placed clumps of these, for they do not 
grow tall, along our driveway. 


Ferns and Flowers 


Near the hydrangea on the hillside we 
found ferns, the maiden hair, the common 
sword fern and the large oak leaf fern, also 
harebells, wild columbine, wild geraniums, 
and blue bells. All these we planted among 
the barberry on the north side of the house 
close to the foundation, where it is damp 

‘and shady. They have grown wonder- 
fully well. 
hen one day, along a country road, we 
found clumps of the rhus glabra or wild 
sumac. This we found very easy to use 
as shrubbery, 7 the young plants. 


colored foliage, and it also is a shrub that 
attracts the birds, for forty different kinds 
feed on its berries. A little farther down 
the road we found a bridge covered with 
hop vines, and by the brook that the bridge 


spanned, many wild grapevines. These 
we took and on the fences near our 
bittersweet vines. ; 

More Wild Treasures 


On a hillside leading from the road we 
found a number of the cercis canadensis 
or red bud tree. This blossoms in early 
spring, and while the branches are closely 
covered with small lavender flowers, not a 
leaf is to be seen. This was hard: to dig 

to get a few. 

Near these we found a thicket of pyrus 
‘coensis or wild crab. Besides lovely pink 
blossoms, it is the most fragrant of all wild 
shrubs. Then we found a small tree having 
the Indian name of Wahoo, it was sup- 
posed by the Indians to possess medicinal 

ualities. This does not grow much taller 
than four or five feet and has the reddest 
of red berries that hang down from its 
branches like miniature ‘chinese lanterns. 
This with the sassafras, officinale or the 
eommon sassafras with its brilliant foliage, 
we placed in the background at the rear of 
mc Some of these shrubs if allowed 
to grow tall are really trees, but by careful 
pruning can be kept low. 

When we had procured and set out all 
these, our lawn was Jandscaped, perhaps 
not as artistically or as beautifully as 
others, but stili we are no longer classed 
with the “‘unlandscaped.” health 
has improved, we have learned | 
of our native shrubbery, and best of al 
we have found the trail that leads to God’s 
great out-of-doors. 


Andy Gump tells us that he crossed a 


sugar beet. with a milk weed and supplied 


his neighbors, with cream and sugar for 
their coffee. 


with its brilliantly . 


We will pay $1.00 each for helpful suggestions which will save 
time, money or strength in all sorts of housework. None save original 
ideas can be accepted. Unaccepted manuscripts will not be returned 


unless an addressed, stamped 


envelope is enclosed. * Address 


Housekeepers’ Exchange,” American Fruit Grower, Chicago, 


Feathers for pillows should first be put . 


into —_ of strong netting and then into 
the ordinary ticking slip. This enables 
the feathers to be easily washed and aired. 
. R.S., New York. 
To get the méats of pecans out whole, 
soak: them overnight ‘in water. Next 
morning crack them on end and the meats 
will come out without breaking. é 
H.D. R:, Virginia. 
One of.the best substitutes. for maple 
ovrun. made by covering twelve to fifteen 
washed ¢orn 


cobs, preferably’ red. ones 


with water and beiling one hour. Strain 
the liquor, add sugar and boil until syrupy. 
R. V. S., Vermont. 
To keep cold starch from sticking, rub.a 
little white soap (any kind) in the starch 
until it suds; then starch as usual. 


If dak Cupboard damp koopa bow! ad 
our cupboard is dam: a bow 
quicklime on the shelf. This will keep the 


air dry but it migti be changed occasion- 
ally as it deteriorates in 
_ C.F. C., Montana. 
For leaking refrigerators, either Pipes or 
drip pans, use tough white paper ped 
to fit, coated thickly with melted parafine 
and applied hot; it. hardens instantly and 
lasts until broken away, yet is cleanly and 
germ proof. . M. F., Oregon. 
Soak the dressing out of old window 
shades, boil them and use them as dish 
towels, or they can be dyed a dark color 
to do service in front of the preseve shelf. 
H., South Dakota. 


Use the discarded ‘refrigerator to make 
the bread rise in the winter. Put the 
bread on one of the upper shelves and a 
a pan of hot water on the bottom shelf. 
The water must be ehanged often so that 
the tem ture is kept about the same. 
You will find the bread-will rise to twice 
its volume and be as light and spongy as 
the oft envied bakers’. The refrigerator 
will have to be brought’ into the kitchen or 
some warm place to make this a success. 

A. E.-B., Minnesota. 

’ Sprinkle sugar over home-dried fruits 
for the children’s lunch box. It is more 
healthful than poser and they like it. 

..M. T., Massachusetts. 


Black suede shoes which are rusty in ap- 
nce may be restored to their original 
ackneas with lamp black. The adhesive 
qualities of the lamp black if it is well 
rubbed in will keep it from coming off on 
the clothing. T. J. T., Montana. 


Lye sprinkled around a building infested 
with rats will do away with them: also 
there is no odor left from the bodies as the 
lye eats them up. R. R. W., Idaho. 


To increase the amount of boiled frosting 
add one teaspoon of very cold water to the 
very cold white of one egg. Beat until stiff 
then add slowly the syrup made by cooking 
one scant cup of sugar with 14 eup water 
until it forms a thread. Beat until stiff. 
Some people always use whites of two eggs 
but you do not need to, if you add the 
cold water to one egg white. 

E. &., Michigan. 


All recipes contained in the Afgco Cook Book have been tested and con- 
sequently the housewife will be saved any disappointing experiments 


Old-Fashioned Meat Pie 
1 pint cold boiled rice 4 onion chopped fine 
1 finely chopped 3 or 4 sprigs 
minced 
2 tablespoons butter 
onion in butter until golden brown. 
Add meat and rice mixture. When heated 


and bake until brown. When almost done 
put into it several balls of mashed potato 
dipped in milk. Cover with cracker 
crumbs and brown. M.B.B., New York: 


Hamburg Spaghetti 

1 box spaghetti 1 pound hamburg 
1 can tomatoes 3 stalks celery (chopped) 
2 onions (chopped) 1 green pepper (chopped) 
Bacon grease % cup grated cheese 

Cook spaghetti until tender. . Cook to- 
matoes and onions twenty minutes. Cook 
hamburg steak, celery and green pepper 
in bacon grease. Combine and add 14 cu 
grated cheese. -Put-in.oven to brown well. 

R. G., Minnesota. 


Currafit Muffins 
2 cups flour 2 eggs rated 
¥ teaspoon salt 1 cup mi 
tablespoons melted 


2 teaspoons baking pow- 2 
der ; butter 


¥ cup curratits (dredged in flour) 

Mix together flour, salt and baking pow- 
der. t egg yolks, add milk and butter. 
Combine and add currants and egg whites 
beaten stiff. _Bake in, hot oven twelve to 
fifteen minutes. P.H. R., New Jersey. 

| 


until 


Apple Compote 

174 cups cooked rice 1 cup water 
8! vored apples 2 tablespoons lemon 
2 cups sugar juice 
Strawberry jam 

Press rice into a buttered one quart 
melon mould; Cover mould and reheat in 
a steamer. — and core apples and cook 

er but not.broken,.in a syrup 

made @f'the sugar and water. When ten- 


ider remove apples, add lemon juice to 
syrup and continue cooking until thick. 


nmould rice, arrange apples around rice, 
fill cavities with jam and pour the syrup 


over all. Serve cold or hot. ‘ 
M. S., Wisconsin. 
cup butter 2 eggs 
= sugar 2 cups flour 
14 teaspoon salt 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
cup milk 


de 
vanilla 
Cream butter. Add sugar gradually. 
Add eggs beaten until thick, sift together 


‘flour, salt and. baking powder and com- 


bine with first mixture alternately with 
milk. Add flavoring. Turn on floured 
board, knead slightly and pat or roll to 14 
inch thickness. Shape half with a sm: 

round cookie cutter and other half with 
doughnut cutter of same diameter. Place 
rings on tep of cookies, put 14 teaspoon 
of jelly or jam in hole, press edges to- 
gether, and hake 20 minutes in moderate 
oven. Especially nice for the school lunch 
box. A. C., Delaware. 
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MISSES’ 
with overblouse having clos- 
— ‘ing on left shoulder and apron 
front. Sizes, 34 to 44° bust. 

The 36-inch size requires 24% 

: yards 36-inch goods, with % 
_— yard 36-inch lining, and 6 
yards binding. 

9036. LADIES’ AND 
MISSES’ TWO-PIECE 
SKIRT—Tucked panels 
ar gathered at slightly raised 
oy waistline. Sizes, 16, 18 years, 

and 26 to 32 waist. Width 

Bs at lower edge is 134 yards. 
— The 26-inch size requires 4% 
—. yards 40 or 44-inch material. 


9144. LADIES’ AND 
MISSES’ COAT—Collar 
may be buttoned high or low. 
Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 36 
to 42 bust. The 36-inch size 
requires 254 yards 44-inch, 
or 24% yards 54-inch, with 4 
yard 36-inch contrasting 


to Order Patterns 


American Fruit Grower 


Write your name andaddtess plainly on any piece of paper, give number and size 
of each pattern you want; enclose 12 cents for each number, money order, stamps 
or coin (wrap coin carefully), and address your order to American Fruit Grower, 


829 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


9147 

9151. LADIES’ AND 
WAIST—W aist 


9151 
9036 


9147. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DRESS— 
With convertible collar and two-piece skirt. 
Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 544 
yards 36-inch material without up and down. 


9154. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ ONE- 


Safe delivery of all patterns is guaranteed. 


Designs With Character for Early Spring 


Afgco Patterns 


PIECE DRESS—Plain and plaid taffeta will SS 
make this smart dress for early Spring. Sizes, i , 
i } 16, 18 years, and 36 to 42 bust. The 36-inch 
f sizes requires 134 yards plaid material, and 24% ' 
yards 36-inch plain. a, 
9124. MISSES’ OR SMALL WOMEN’S ip 
9154 ONE-PIECE SLIP-ON DRESS—The bolero 
‘front is attached to the long panel at the we peal. 
back. Sizes, 14 to 20 years. 
Width at lower edge, 144 4 
yards. The 16-year size takes iN 
3% yards 36-inch dark ma- 
= , terial, with 134 yards 36-inch . » 
light ‘material, and yard 
36-inch lining. 
: 
/ | \" 4 
i 


9144. 


8971. LADIES’ SLIP- 
ON WAIST—With shoul- 
der edges of back extending 
over front in yoke effect. 
° Sizes, 36 to 42 bust. The 
36-inch size requires 2 yards 
36-inch material, and . 5% 
-yard binding for front. 


9149 


9149.. LADIES’ AND MISSES’ THREE- - 


-PIECE at back and in slightly 
raised waistline. Sizes, 16, 18 years, and 26, 28, 
and.39 waist. Width at ‘line edge, 1% yards. 
The 26-inch size requires 114 yds. 54-in. material. 


9077 


9121 - 


9121. GIRLS’ DRESS—The tucked vest and long 
collar of contrasting material make this gingham m 
attractive. Sizes, 6 to 14 years. The 8-year size re 
quires 234 yards 36-inch material, with % ge 22-inch 
or wider contrasting. 


9077. LADIES’. DRESS—The two-piece skirt of] 
this dress has gathered panels at each side of front and 
back. Width at lower edge is 134 yards. The 36-ine®; 
size requires 5% yards 36-inch material, with. 4 yards 
36-inch contrasting. : 
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Care and Mending of China 


Pieces bef. 
The 


March, 1919 
etter 
illiaw 


HINA, having risen in value in the 
last four years and promising, as it 
does, to retain such prices until the 

uropean manufacturers get back to a nor- 
mal basis which may take some years, is a 
household necessity whose longevity is well 
worth considering. 

Proper care and cleansing, barring care- 
jess nicking of the edges and breakage, 
primarily aetna the length of service 
to be secured with the decorations kept 
intact. Hot water or water even moder- 

strong with alkali soda or the various 

oe Ba powders with which the market is 
fooded, are apt to impair decorations and 
have been known to erase-every vestige, 
especially of gold. Decorations, except the 
under md ones, are put upon china 
after the process of manufacture is com- 
pleted, making the decorations and partic- 
ularly the gilding only a surface adjunct. 
The china itself is extremely hard due to 
the ingredients used in its composition 
and the intense heat used in its firing, but 
the decorations are of a softer character 
and 60 are more susceptible to injury from 
exterior applications, for these reasons, i 
its beauty is to be preserved, it must be 
washed with the greatest of care. 

Lukewarm water with the purest of 
soaps is all that is essential in the cleansing 
process. Place only a few pieces in the pan 
at atime, wash quickly and rinse in clear 
warm water. Dry without delay. Do not 
aillow china to “drip dry;” use a towel. 
Wash china immediately after using, espe- 
tially where foods such as gravies, soups, 
salads or any foods that leave the dishes 
damp have been served. Don’t allow the 


dishes to stand in water—water soaking t°8' 


or allowing the dishes to remain wet for 
any length of time has a tendency to soften 
the used in the decorations, 
particularly gold—and the rubbing of the 
towel under such conditions will do much 
towards shortening the life of the design. 
_ Hot water even with undecorated china 
isa risk. The heat seems to make the 
china susceptible ‘to pressure, hence: the 
dittime breaking to pieces of the piece 
in the hands of one who is wiping it. 
Washing china with care will prolong its 
beauty and durability for a years and 
should an accident befall it, there is still 
enough left to make it worth while looking 
mito the ways of mending it. ‘ 


The Mending of China 


This is not a haphazard process—it 
Tequires thought and preparation which 
t simple should be suited to the 
needs of the particular fracture. .Choose 
# clear day and a bright place—avoid 
muggy, moist or sticky weat If it is 

ma or glass to be mended, spread a 
dean white cloth over a table, set level in a 
mrong light. Nearby have clean towels 
and a basin of warm water for the hands. 
Have at hand a box, 7. a foot deep and two 
feet square filled to within an inch of the top 

helean dry sand, sawdust, wheat, bran 
(r Oats with a top sheet of clean cheesecloth 
# yard square. Keep a kettle of boili 


| Water ready to undo crooked mends, an 


have thin flat boards or cardboard on 
to lay articles when mended. 
ond the outfit with wide and narrow tapes 
r tying, rubber bands, a bit of dry whit- 
-* dab of soft putty, a cup of turpen- 
bottle of alcohol and plenty of 
an, soft white rags. Wash and dry 
ore starting to mend. 


Bether, fasten with tape, rubber bands or 
- bandage if the break is a bad one, 
set away on one of the squares of card- 
orboard on a level surfaceto dry. Let 

tale & month, and then with a fine file 
“ond Bway the oozed lead from along the 
Which you will find hardly visible 


and as stout as any other part of the mend- 
ed article. A crosswise break, such as 
might come in a plate or platter where 
binding would be difficult, needs the aid of 
gravity in the mending—a good chance to 
use the filled box. Set the larger half ex- 
actly upright in the box by pushing it 
down, break upmost, until it stands solid— 
the cheesecloth will protect the edge from 
the packing. After.smearing the broken 
surfaces fit on the smaller piece, press it 
tight, hold for a minute, then leave stand- 
ing for twenty-four hours when it will be 
ready to transfer to a shelf. 

Mends are tested by passing a finger 
along the seam; if either side projects the 
mend is imperfect. Perfect fitting and 
holding together is more important than 
the kind of cement used. Loosen a break 
set wrong by holding in the steam from 
the kettle spout, wash clean of cement 
with alcohol or turpentine and start anew. 
The least jar at first will set edges askew— 
for anything that has a rim, tie something 
around the brim even if it is only deep 
enough to hold a fine thread. flaring 


if dish, as a bowl or cup, tied and set in a 


whole vessel somewhat smaller, will be 
held automatically together at the break 
due to the pressing caused by the weight. 


Lime and Egg Mixture 

To mend the finest white china beat 
quicklime-to a fine powder, having tied 
it in a net or cheesecloth. Beat egg white 
until it sticks to the dish and smear both 
edges with it, dust with powder and press 
instantly together, holding it for ten min- 
utes and bind. The lime and egg moisture 
ether make a mortar as hard as the 
china itself, and only long seaking in hot 
water will cause it to give way. Mend 
coarse ware such as majolica, procelain, 
ete., with egg white and plaster of paris or 
whiting. rely ornamental pieces are 
successfully put together with soft 
which hardens in a few days. here 
handles, hands or feet are to be fastened 
on, a stiff putty inside as a backing to the 
k is needed. 
parent cements. Ising glass covered with 


covered with boiling water after all colored 
bits have been thrown out; and white sugar 
boiled to candy height are all good, cheap 
cements for such e. The sugar cement 
is only good where the fractures are clean. 
Where 
the other two as they are slower cements. 

Skill is tested in the building up process. 
By means of. it almost hopeless wrecks 
may be made quite presentable and good 
lookirig. “Study the break; begin by put- 
ting together the tiniest breaks accurately; 


let stand until fast. Mend in sections. - 


Then join the sections two at atime. Fit 
in shattered bits as you go along as far as 
ible. Fill in the jags left by bits that 
ave been lost, with plaster wet until stiff, 
or putty. When it hardens tint it to match 
the other surface. This is of course for 
china and earthenware. Glass takes a 
filling of clear gum or glue softened so it 
ean moulded and shaped with oiled 
fingers. This mend will show but it is 
better than a jagged edge. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 
Why is it that from yonder tower 
The colonel’s lamp is beaming still, 
Though it is past the midnight hour 
And all’s serene over vale and hill? 
« ‘Tis not the wisdom of the sages, 
Nor army lore his mind enchants. 
An earthlier task his time engages— 
He’s sewing buttons on his pants. 
—O. H. F. in Stars and Stripes, France. 


Of the 82 students enrolled in the four- 
year course of journalism at the University 
of Wisconsin this term, 73 are women, an 
increase of 50 per cent over last year. 


Missionaries to India have started a 
canning movement among the natives. 
The products are put up accordi 
directions put out by the Uni 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Glass requires trans- - 


uilding up is required use-one of . 


‘self. The 
‘well be left for a time with good book, 
while’ the: hostess sees about her 


We will pay $1.00 each for childish sayings accepted by us for | 


publication. 
magazine or paper. 


The story must never have appeared before in any 
Unaccepted letters will not be returned unless 


an addressed, stamped envelope is inclosed. Address ‘‘ Childish 
Sayings,” American Fruil Grower, Chicago, Ill. 


One Christmas little Mamie noticed 
where a brown candle had dripped onto the 
floor. She exclaimed “I don’t think as much 
of Santa Claus as I did, for just look where 
he spit tobaceo juice on the floor.” 

Com ga who sent above, kindly send 
address. ) 


“Does the baby talk yet?” asked a friend 
of the family. ‘‘No,” replied the baby’s 
disgusted little brother, ‘The baby doesn’t 
need to talk. All the baby has to do is to 
yell and it gets bat | in the house 
worth having.” N. P., Delaware. 


Some grown people were discussing an 
acquaintance. “But that man doesn’t 
swear, surely!” said one. A little girl who 
was listening piped up, “I say hedo, cause 
I heard him.” H. E., Illinois. 

Little Raymond was so persistently 


naughty about putting safety pins in his 
mouth that his mother decided to impress 


the danger of this on him and told him ofa 
child who swallowed a safety pin and had 
to be cut open so they could find it. Imag- 
ine her feelings when he said, ‘Mama, 
didn’t that boy’s mother have any other 
safety pins?’ 

Mrs. D., Massachusetts. 


ae asked by the Minister whether 
she had ever been baptized, she replied, 
(pointing to her arm) “Dr. Oates done it 
right here jus’ three weeks ago.”’ 

M. E. MeD., West Virginia. 


“Willie,” said the teacher to her n2w 
scholar, pointing to the letters on a chart, 
this is ‘A.’’’ Then turning the chart quickly 
over she pointed to the “A” on the other 
side and asked Willie to name it. He said 
he didn’t know. “ ty. said the teacher, 
“that’s ‘A’ again.” Willie looked puzzled. 
“What me,” he said, “is how it got 
around there so quick.”” W.S. L., Ohio. 


It is sometimes very difficult for dwellers in rural communities to 
“keep posted on the proper etiquette for various social occasions. 
Questions on etiquette..will be discussed and answered in this 


column of t 


?American Fruit Grower. 


reply, an addressed, stamped envelope be enclosed. Address, 


If you wish a personal 


“ Etiquette Department,” American Fruit Grower, Chicago, Ill. 


- When .there is a guest staying in the 


‘house should the hostess try to entertain 


and: be with her every minute? 
‘Bickog H. L. B., Rhode Island. 
While ‘it is a great mistake to leave a 
guest too much alone and unprovided 
with amusement, it is almost worse for her 
to ‘feel that:she cannot get a minute to her- 
est who is fond of reading may 


daily 
duties. 

My daughter,.who has just returned to 
school after the @hristmas holidays, said 
to me while she was/at home, that it was 
not right. for me t¢ leave my spoon in my 
cup alter stirring my, coffee, or when ~~ 
ing it for-a second cup. Will you 

me if this is bad: manners, or what is 
the objection?) ..G. R. H., Wisconsin. 

I would not go so far as to call this little 
error an indication of bad manners, but it 
is not considered very good form. As for 
the objection, if we look far enough it will 
generally be found that conventions, 
which may appear trifling, are really 
founded on convenience, or consideration 
for others. For instance, when you leave 
your cup with the spoon standing in it, 
or pass it withoutflaying the spoon in the 
saucer, it becomes a v easy matter to 
upset the cup or drop the spoon ori the 
tablecloth, thus embarrassing yourself and 
others. Good manners almost invariably 
have their foundation in the desire to save 
others from embarrassment or annoyance. 


There is no mother in our home, she 
having died when:-we were small children, 
and father being’a busy man has done for 
us the best he could, but sometimes I think 
that had our mother lived we would have 


been taught more of the niceties of good 
manners. In —— a room I have al- 
ways just gone in without thought of any 
other persons who might be going in at the 
same time, but lately I have noticed that 
when older ladies are present they usually 

go first. Is this just an accidental occur- 
rence or do the young people stand back 


on purpose until the older ones enter? 
P. F.; Utah. 


There is no accident in the fact you have 
noticed. Ider persons, particularly la- 
dies, should be given precedence. [t is 
hard on a family of children to have lost 
the parent who would naturally be the one 
to pay most attention to these details of 
good manners, but with your evident de- 
sire to do the right thing, there is little 
danger of your not overcoming this handi- 
cap if you will be observant and follow 
the example of the best mannered among 
your associates. 


Should a letter always be sent to the 
hostess by the guest who has stayed several 
days in the house? R. N., Texas. 

By all means the !etter should be written. 
The guest is under obligation for days of 
hospitality, a note of | satochage is the 
least return that should be made. 


Must a dinner guest arrive precisely at 
the hour named? B. O., Missouri. 

In the city one should arrive on the 
stroke, or a very few minutes after. In the 
country it is better to allow oneself a little 
leeway even at the risk of arriving a trifle 
early. The long distance in the country 
and the likelihood of watches not being 
exact, makes the danger of keeping others 
waiting considerable, and this should al- 
ways be avoided. 
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DEAR CHILDREN—Last month I prom- 
ised you a surprise, didn’t I? Well, here 
it is: We are going to make someone sit 
over & little bit and give us room to study 
about the bugs, animals and other little 
creatures which live on our farms. : 

This is a good month to study such 
things, too. For Old’ Mr. Wind is going to 
come roaring down and whisk the dead 
leaves off the ground and uncover ldots of 
the most wonderful things. And you and 
I are going to find out all about them. 
This month we are going to hunt up Mr. 
Garden Toad and find where he spent last 


- winter. And what he is going to do for us 


this summer, in fact, we are going to pry 
into his private life and see what the good 
Lord sent him here for. Most all things 
have a duty to perform and we are going 
to find out what his is. 

Please write and tell me what you have 
found out that will be of interest to the 
rest of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Boys and Giris. Write plainly and don’t 
nals your letter too long. If you. find 
out anything that is of real interest I will 
send the two best letters in to Mr. Adams 
and I am most sure he will print them. 

And for those who like puzzles I. am 
sending in three. Guess them and send in 
your answers. The correct answers will be 
published in the April issue of the AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER. 

Address all letters, Edith L. Ragsdale, 
AMERICAN FrRuIT GROWER, Chicago. 

Tangles 

No. 1.—I have no eyes, teeth or nose 
but I have a wide mouth, a big tongue 
and a loud voices All the children know 
me; some love me—some do not—but I 
ama friend to all. Tell me who I am. 

No. 2—I paused beside a mill, upon a 
walk, at a little distance, I saw a key. 
What town was I in? 

No. 3—As the boy came around the 
bend Avis was eating an apple. What 
variety was it? 2 

Answers in April. 

“PEANUTS” 
. (A Puppy Tale) 
(Book rights reserved) 


The first thing that I remember distinct- 
ly was a soft nest in which I and my rather 
numerous brothers and sisters tumbled 
about. Of course our mother was there, 
trim, white and silky. She used to sit or 
lie and watch us as we rolled over one an- 
other; she seemed to think we were just a 
little over average, and-I guess we were. 
Why not? We were pedigreed Spitz pups 
and no where could a purer line than ours 
be found. 

Sometimes our father came and peeped 
over the edge of the basket, but, truth to 
tell, he did not seem to take the interest 
in us one naturally expects.a parent to 
show. I have thought it was caused, per- 
haps, by our playfulness. Being to 
fralic with our mother we believed we had 
the same right to catch our father’s tail, 
tweak his ears, and in other ways show 
our exuberance of spirits. Being a father 
is a whole lot different to being a mother, 
let me tell you. : 

When I was quite young I crept from 
the basket and commen investigating 


the world. It seemed, after [tumbled out, - 


to be a very, very large world. I could look 
one way and see an orchard in full bloom; 
another way and a long stretch of pasture 
land in which a number of.strange crea- 
tures (which I subsequently learned to be 
colts) grazed; then, right in front of our 
home was the big:house, with a board walk 
reaching clear up to the door. 

I didn’t get very far the first time. In 


fact, I had hardly got started when Buddy. - 
and Sis (the children who live at my — 


home) came running and put me back in 
the basket. I was pretty mad about that 


you may well believe. I had tried so hard 
to get out and meant to-see.so much and 
to think of those.children, putting me back 
and spoiling it all! I tried and tried to 
get out. I lifted up my front feet and 
reached as high as.ever I could but I 


couldn’t make it.’ Then cried; just 
I watched 


awful! 

The next day I did get out. h 
my chance and when my mother was lying 
asleep I climbed-up on her, grabbed the 
edge of the basket and, plump! down I 
came, head first on the ground! That was 
the first time I even suspicioned the ground 
was hard. I cried a little, because, you 
see, I had never before been bumped and it 
frightened me as well as hurt me. I had 
thought the whole world soft, like my 
dear mother’s silky coat and our warm 
nest. 

Buddy and Sis (for a wonder) were not 
in sight, so I thought I’d look around a bit. 
I nosed about and turned over a can of 
paint and walked in it and of all the’nasty, 
sticky stuff that paint was the limit. 
(Slang is not nice, but really, sometimes I 
just have to use it to — myself!) I 
stood still and watched t aint run out 
over the floor. After a while a fussy old 
hen came along with a lot of ducklings. If 
she had known how sticky that paint was 
she surely never would have done as she 
did. Hens seem to be very foolish things 
anyway. I’ve noticed that. This hen was 
no exception. Buddy and Sis had spilt a 
little of our food near the basket, and, with 
a great show of feathers and much clucking 
and calling that old hen invited thé duck- 
lings to come and share the feast she had 
found. 

With little quacky noises they ran, as 
fast as their little legs would. allow, right 
into that paint. In a second there was the 
most awful rumpus. I stood and watched 
them a minute then began to bark. That 
was about the first time that I had tried to 
bark and it sounded pretty cute tome. I 
got so interested in watching the ducks 
that I fairly danced about. As fast as they 
would pull one foot out of the sticky stuff 
the other one would sink deeper in. I 
yelped and danced about in my excite- 
ment and the old hen jumped about and 


clucked.. 

Finally I reached over as far as I. could 
and caught one of the floundering duck- 
lings by the tail—or I should have said, 
“the place where the tail would be some- 
day’’—and tried to pull it out—not the 
tail, the duckling. I never thought of any- 
one getting mad, but mercy! In a minute. 
that old hen had whipped me all over the 
shed. She flopped me with her wings and 

ked and scratched me.~ I thought sure 
was being killed, and, I guess, I would 
have been if it hadn’t been for my beauti- 
ful mother. With a leap she was onto that 
old biddy and with a snarl she chased her 
away.* I was so hurt and bruised that I 
whimpered, not loudly, but easy little hurt 
whimpers. My mother came back from 
chasing the hen and with her soft tongue 
licked my wounds, then she picked me up 
and carried me back into the basket. 
Home had never seemed half so sweet as it 
did that day, as snuggled down among my 
kindred I thought over the awfully narrow 
escape I had had. 


However, I got one grain of comfort 
out of the escapade; when the Master came 
to the shed and found the ducklings fast 
in the paint he declared the hen had turned 
over the can. Of course, I-knew better, 
but who is expected to understand pupp 
language? Nobody, of course. So, I 


never said anything as he picked the duck- © 


lings “(who were really no worse off for 

their bath) out of the paint, and mopped 

it off with a rag. 
NotrE—Next month Peanuts’ will tell 

you: how he helped: Buddy and. 

the little lost pup..; 


around the peace table at Ver- 
sailles. What they think, say and do will 


make an important chapter in the history — 


of nations. 
The document which they draw up un- 
der the title of “‘The Constitution.of the 


_League of Nations,” will be one: of the 


remarkable legal instruments of this and 
all eras. ..The diplomacy used in its con- 
struction, will go down as a classic exam- 
003 of the compromises which far-visioned 
eaders will champion in order to bring 
about world unity. What they achieve 
will be written into the pages of the activ- 
ities of the people of the earth. But their 
accomplishments will not be the real test 
of world progress. 

The ideals which they write into the 
laws of nations, are. powerless, unless they 
are given meaning by application to the 
fundamental unit of the universe—the 
home. - 

Have you stopped to think of it? The 
housewife in the home however 


tle than that of the most pretentious 
potentate at the peace conference. He is 
making laws. She is moulding conditions 
and characters, which prove those laws— 
which test whether or not they shall en- 
dure. She holds in the hollow of her hand 
factors for success or failure of the home, 
and hence for that of the community, 
the commonwealth, and the country. . 

What women did during the war period, 
was only the beginning of the service they 


can. render to rid this world of future con- 


flicts. President Wilson sums up their 
contribution to war work in the words: 
** And what shall we say of the women—of 
their instant intelligence, quickening every 
task that they touched, their eee 
for organization and co-operation, whic 
gave their action discipline and enhanced 
the effectiveness of everything they at- 
tempted; their aptitude at tasks to which 
they had never before set their hands; 


“their utter self-sacrifice alike in what they 


did and in what they gave? Their con- 
tribution to the great result is beyond 
appraisal.” 
ut now there is more than ever need 
for woman’s work. The task before us is 
unfinished now, as it was when Linclon 
delivered his memorable ad- 
dress. His sentences apply today as they 
did half a prancing ago. Our boys have 
fought and some have fallen in freedom’s 
cause. For them shall ‘‘we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion.” Wom- 
an’s vision of home perfection and her 
efforts to attain that vision, must be the 
basis of a nation-wide movement to destroy 
those forces which seek to undermine by 
anarchy and disorder, the freedom of our 
institutions. 
The home must be the basis of peace 
The housewife must realize 
er responsibilities and privileges in the 
reconstructing of this nation and the 
world. As she seizes the opportunities for 
destroying drudgery, lightening labor, and 
increasing improvements in the home, will 
the world approach more quickly a higher 
place of progress. 


ORLD interest at present is cen-— 
tered on the doings of the men 


humble, 
wields a power more far-reaching and sub- . 


_ to W. Barret Hankins, care the 


This nation of ours stands ind 
socially, commercially, governm 
the leader of the world. But its infligyes 
is limited or boundless, retarded of 
eight in proportion, as each indj 

e and housewife, rise to the heightag 

service which household efficiency mals 
possible. 

Every housewife takes a rightful pfide 


in’ the ion of a 100% kita 
Test and Approval No. 129 4s a table 
which helps modernize and standanip 
kitchen equipment. It is easily ‘Kept 
clean, sanitary and attractive. [pam 
and adds to the appearance 
kitchen. The porcelain top, besides sam 
ing durability, besides its advan af 
.time, and labor saving, because of tp 
ease with which it is kept clean, fay 
variety of uses, 25 

Set lunch or breakfast on this tab 
Its porcelain top makes the use of a tale 
clot 1 unnecessary. No trouble to map 
cookies or pies, when you have this tale 
Roll out the dough right on the poresap 


top. 
was can remove hot dishes from th 


stove to this table without injuring} 
it is heat-proof. Waterproof, 


Test and Approval No. 131 


Test and Approval No. 131 saves tim 

labor in sewing and insures desir 
results. It is a rotary sewing madi 
which uses two spools, doing away Will 
the necessity of winding bobbins, @ 
No. 2, shows the two spools, one on @ 
the other where the bobbins would a 
narily be placed. Sewing with this dem 
enables you to use a 200-yard spool@ 
thread in the bobbin space. 

With an equal quantity of threai@ 
both spools at the start, the conditiong 
the upper spool always indicates thats 
the lower. No more guess work asm 
long bobbin thread will 
annoyance of under thread running @ 
unexpectedly in middle of seam, and ned 
of rethreading machine to fill bob 
Simple, compact construction, automil 
tension. No adjustment 
whether material sewed is heavy, medi 
weight or a Filmy lace and chilis 
and other light weight goods stim 
without puckering or marring mate 
Strong, light, noiseless feed has powéel® 


handle large, heavy seams. Automims 
stitch regulator, changes length of 
instantly. Spools easy to remove ald 
place. Machine readily operated, 


Nore—Anyone desiring informal 
concerning: tested and approved arile 
on this page, will receive same, by will 


Fruit GRowsR, Chicago, IIl. 


EDUCATION PAYS THE FARM 


Page 66 American Fruit Growe 
| 
| 
— watt 
\ 
associ 
Young Farmer: Some Things He 
in New York state “discloses 
that farmers with college trai 
obtaining higher in¢éome from theif 
those whose school days ended 
school.” He, further -obsery@ 
“with the farmers ‘under -observati® 
high school education was equiyalal 
<3 Test and Approval No. 129 $6,000 worth of five per cent bonds. 
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Don’t Let BUGS 
Spoil Your Crop 


O MATTER what you grow, your crop is menaced 

by pests that will cause you loss unless you exter- 

minate them /shorough/y. ‘Thorough spraying is a 
positive necessity to a flourishing growth. You can make it 
easy and thorough if you select the right apparatus. 


Over thirty years ago we built our first pumps. Today Hayes Spray Pumps, 
power and hand spraying apparatus set the standard in speed, ease of opera- 
tion, thoroughness and economy. Thousands of Hayes sprayers are in use on 


American orchards, farms and estates. 
SPRAYERS 


KK FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


The famousHayesline includes sprayers | markable records of increased crops have 

iplex Fruit-Fog Power outfit to the sma an ’ 
garden atomizer. From this complete line 
you can select the very best ae eee for the scientific Haves nozzle. It pa 


Ficla Nerseri everything like a fog. Works into the 


Large Power Outfit 


teries, Green Houses, Shade Trees, Pota- 
toes, Cotton, Flowers, Hops, Poultry, Hogs 
and Cattle, Disinfecting; also White Wash- 
ing and Cold Water Painting. All Hayes 
Hand Power outfits are built for easy 
operation, long service and economy. 


Fruit-Fog Power Sprayers 
Fruit-Fog is today the most successful 
form of spray. In the past three years re- 


hidden places where no ordinary coarse 
spray can reach and exterminates a// 
e pests and diseases. 


This positive thorough- 
ness is responsible for 
the big crops produced 
in Fruit-Fogged orchards. 


If ” own a large num- 
ber of trees, you want to 
investigate Fruit-Fog at once. 


Dept. 
Galva, Ill. 


I am enclosing 25c. 
Please send copy of b 
Spraying Manual 
your complete catalog. 


Send for New Spraying Manual 


fruit trees. 
Our Mr. E. H. Favor, Scientific Horticulturist, has prepared a masterful fruit, garden 
om and flower spraying manual. It explains clearly just how to spray and when to spray 
pe and what to use in order to thoroughly protect your crops. This guide is a real text book, WANG pec hectic cemesecmiondnss.s 
you I've or what apparatus you use clearly and concisely written—a veirtable encyclopedia on spraying. It is finely printed and : 
you have any problem onorchard durably bound. The published price is $1.00. Yet we will mail you a copy if you send us the "= 
farm or garden, bothering you — coupon with 25c stamps or coin. Hayes apparatus is sold throughout the nation. Writeus R. F. D.___-- 


regarding your needs. If there is no distributor near you we will supply you direct. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO., Dept. P, Galva, Ill. 
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FOR ONE TREE 


Here is the original Golden 
Delicious tree which we pur- 
chased for $5,000.00, paying — 

_ for ground and tree. There 
it stands, on a West Virginia 
mountain side, enclosed in 

a huge, protecting cage. / 


den Delicious 


, LONG-KEEPING APPLE, greater in size and finer in 
flavor than the most glorious Grimes Golden any tree ever bore. Blessed with a spicy, aromati¢ 
flavor and zest more exquisite than even the finest pear. A yellow apple that can be eaten in October 
—yet will keep its indescribable, fine quality and sprightly flavor until late spring or even early summer. 
This is the apple that Stark Bro’s discovered*some years ago growing in a wind-swept, winter-wrapt 
orchard in the bleak mountains of West Virginia. 


This is the tree we bought for $5,000.00. From Delicious is now growing in states from the Atlantic to 
this tree we have, during the past years, propagated the Pacific—bearing golden crops in the East, Central 
many thousand new Golden Delicious trees. These West and Far West. Last year alone over 10,000 
were tested East, West, North and South. Golden Fruit Growers Planted Golden Delicious Trees. 


“50 Per Cent Larger Fruit Than Grimes Golden! I Foresee 
This Apple The First Choice In Our Orchards.” Orchard Expert.” 


“TI have eaten Golden Delicious in October and in the spring following Tt 


and the quality kept well. The Golden Delicious tree, as hardy as Stark Delicious ing isa third. Growers will find this apple a wonderful money-maker. 
and Wealthy,” declares Silas Wilson, owner of the famous 800-acre Wilson Orchards sab gs ger wen 


at Nampa, Idaho. ‘Tits fxeulty for setting an apple for every blossom is most Read the Thrilling “Trail of the Golden Apple” In This Book! 


Bro’s 
Nurseries 
Box 440 
Louisiana, Mo. 
Send me your 1919 


Planting Guide at once. remarkable, A!) *ugh many apple varieties did not blossom heavy this year Post Yourself on Orchard Planting and Profits! 
‘a If 290 also want our N the Golite ~tious multiplied 4 to 5 times over last year. And every d Learn just the varieties of 
Ebook, Secrets 4 ble: set an apple!” continues this same practical fruit grower. Send the F EE Coupon Stark Fruits—apples, peaches, 
taf ion about FREE La s, plums, cherries, berries 
ermore, it is the youngest bearer we have ever introduced. ornamental trees and shrul 
4& ~~ +iso a heavy annual bearer. No other apple tree surpasses it in ook will help you do this. Write for a F copy. SEND THE COU. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


‘the ONLY Stark Nursery In Existence _ 


Alway 
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